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sides,  which  come  to  nothing.  The  Romans 
send  troops  against  Nitkis,  who  had  in* 
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fringed  the  treaty.   Philopccmen  gains  an^ 
other  victory  aver  him.  The  JEtolians  iw- 
flore  the  assistance  of  Antiochus.     Nabis 
ts  killed.  Antiochus  goes  at  last  to  Greece  441 
Sect.  VI.    Antiochus  endeavours  to  bring 
over  the  Achaans  to  his  interest^  but  in 
vain.   He  possesses  himself  of  Chalcis  and 
all  Eubcea.     The  Romans  proclaim  war 
.    against  him^  and  send  Afanius  Acilius  the 
4:onsul  into  Greece.    Antiochus  makes  an 
ill  use  of  Hannibars  counsel.     He  is  rfe- 
feated  near  Thermopylae.    The  Mtolians 
submit  to  the  Romans        •        •         •         462 
Sect.  VII.    Polysenides^  admiral  of  Antio^ 
chus'sjieety  is  defeated  by  Livius.  JL  Scipio^ 
the  new  consul,  is  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Antiochus.    Sdpio  Afri- 
canusj  his  brother,  serves  under  him.  The 
Jthodians  defeat  Hannibal  in  a  seafght. 
The  consul  marches  against  Antiochus^  and 
erosses  into  Asia.     He  gains  a  signal  vic^ 
tory  over  him  near  Magnesia.     The  king 
obtains  a  peace  ;  and  gives  up,  by  a  treaty, 
all  Asia  on  this  side  mount  Taurus.     Dis- 
pute between  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians. 
in  presence  of  the  Roman  senate,  relating 
to  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia.        •        ••     47? 
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CHAPTER  IK 

Sect.  I.     The  four  victorious^ princes  divide  the     • 
empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  as  many 
kingdoms.    Selencus  builds  several  cities.  Athene 
shuts  her  gates  against  Demetrius.  He  reconciles 
himself  with    Seleucus,    and  afterwards    with 

.  Ptolemy.     The  death  of  Cassander.     The  first  '^ 

actions  of  Pyrrhj^s.  Athens  taken  by  Deme-^ 
tritis.  He  loses  all  he  possessed  almost  at  the  same 
time. 

*AfTER  the  battle  of  Ipsus,^  the  foUr  confederate 
princes  difided  the  dominions^  Antigonus  among 
themselves,  and  added' theni.  to  those  they  ilfeady 
possessed.  The  empire  of:^Alexandei*lfas  thus  dl- 
videcf  into  four  kingdortf^^of  whicjji  l^totemy  had 
Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Ccelbiyria,  and  Palestine;        ^ 

'  CaSsaqdtr  had  Macedonia  and 'Greece:  Lysimachus 
ThracHf  Bithynia,  and  ^me  other  provinces  beyoad 
the  Hellespont,  with\  the  Bo«horus;  i|nd  ^leucu9 
all  the  rest  of  Asia,  to  the  tlfce|j  3ide  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, .and  as  fa%as  the  river  Indus^,.  The  domi^  ^ 

^ons  of  this  last  prince  afe  usually  calfed  the  king* 

»  Flut.  tn  DeiiA^r-  f-.y>\^  ^Ajpian.  toJ5fr.  p,  xiij.  \^  , 

^olyb.  1.  jcvJ  p.  572.«           7,  •  ..         \     ,\ 
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dom  of  Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards 
built  Antioch  in  that  province,  made  it  the  chief 
seat  of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
successors,  who  from  his  name  were  called  Seleucidas. 
This  kingdom,  howeiver,  not  only  included  Syria, 
but  those  vast  and  fertile  povinces  of  Upper  Asia,  < 
which  constituted  the  Persian  empire.  The  reign  of 
twenty  years,  which  I  hive  assigned  to  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  commences  at  this  period,  because  he  was  not 
acknowledged  as  king  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus;  < 
and  if  we  a«kJ  to  these,  the  twelve  years,  during 
which  he  exercised  the  regal  authority  withojit  the 
titki  t|)ey  will  make  out  the  leign  of  thirty-one 
years  assigned  him  by  Usher, 

These  fg^ur  kings*  Are  the  four  horns  of  the  he- 
goat  in  the  prophf^y  o&  Daniel,  who  succeeded  in 
the  place  of  the  first  horn  that  was  broken^  The 
first  horn  was  Alexander,  king  of  Greece,  who 
destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Medcs  artd  Persians, 
,  designed  by  the  ram  with  two  horns ;  and  the  other 
four  horns,  are  those,  four  kings  who  rose  up  after 
him,  and  divided  his  empire  among  them,  but  they 
were  not  of  his  jJosterity. 

•  And  at  I  was  consideringf  behold »  an  he-goat  came  from 
tfle  West  on  the  fkce  of  the  whole  e^th,  and  touched  no^  xhm 
ground ;  and  the  goat  Ifad  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 
Andiie  came  to  the  rani  tfiat  had  two  homs»^ which  I  had  seen 
sundiag  before  the  rtver»  and  ran  jinto  him  in  the  fury  of  his 
power.    And  t|iaw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram>  and  he  was 
moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram«  aD4  brake 
Ms  twG^horns,  and  ther«  Mras  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before 
him,  bat  he  cast  him  down  to  the  gpound,  and  stasnped  upon 
him :  And  there  wa^ .  none  that  could  deliver  the  jam  out  of  « 
kis  hand.    Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great,  ,aj|d  when 
he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  wa»  broke^:  And  froa^t  came 
up  Ibnr  sltftab^  horns,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  />«»• 
r^r/.  vifi,  tier,  5,  6,  7,  8|^   Gtd  afttru^ards  ixfiaiftj  io  bis  fro^ 
.  fbit  *wbat  b^ad  stinP  The  ram  which  thou  sa west  •  having  tw^ 
boms  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persi  j^  and  the  rough  goat  is 
the  king  of  Oretia,  and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  hi^^ 
yes;  is  the  first  King.*  Ngiv^that  being  brokel,  whereas  four  * 

«4od  np^fbr  it,  four  kingdofais  slj^ll  stand  up^ut  of  the  nation^ 
ut  xfbi  iaJds  povTbr^  >liid,  i/tr.  20,  21,  2«.    \ 
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They  are  likewise  ihadowfcd  out  by  the  four  heads 
of. the  leopard,  which  are  i/itroduced  in  another  part 
of  the  same  prophecy.* 

These  prophecies  of  Daniel  \^ere  exactly  accom- 
plished by  this  last  partition  of  Alexander's  empire; 
other  divisions  bad,  indeed,  been  made  before  this, 
but  they  were  only  of  provinces,  which  were  con- 
signed to  governors,  under  the  brother  and  son  of 
Alexander,  and  none  but  the  last  was  the  regal  par- 
lition.    Those  prophecies,  therefore,  dre  to  be  un^ 
derstood  of  this  aJone,  for  they  evidently  represent 
these  four  successors  of  Alexander,  in  the  quality  of 
four  kings,  fmt  stood  up  for  it.>    But  not  one  ^f 
Alexander's  successors  obtained  the  regal  dignity, 
till  about  three  years  befopc  the  last  divi»ion  of  the 
empire.    Aftderen  this  dignity  was  at  first  preca- 
rious, as  Being  assumed  by  each  of  the  several  par- 
ties, merely  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknow- 
ledged by  any  gf  th*  i^est;   Whereas,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  made  between  the  four  confe- 
derates, when  they  bad  defeated  their  adversary,  and 
divested  Jiim  of   his  dominions;  assigned  each  o£ 
then^  their  dommions  under  the  appellatbn  of  fo 
niany  kingdoms,  ^nd  authorised  and  ackndwledged 
them  as  kings  and  sovereigns,  independent  of  ^Ibf 
superior  power.     These  four  kings  are,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucus,  Cassander^  and  Lysimachus.  " 

We  can  nerer  su^iently  admire,  in  this^and  the 
<^ber  places,  wherein  the  completion  a<*  thepropl^i^ 
cies  of  Daniel  will  be  observed,  the  strong  light.with 
which  the  prophet  penetrates  the.  thick  gloom  of 
fatiirity,.at  St  time  when  there  wasiiot  the  leset  ap- 
•p<arancf  o(  all  he  foretelsi  With  bow  nruch  cei;-* 
^ii^ty  and  exactness,  even  amidst  tbc^ variety* pi* 
^l^refoliiHons  andia  tbacK  of  sinj^bir  events,  dcm 
^  ^  determine  each  particulv  circumstanae,  ami  fix 
4^Mmberof  the^vey^l  successorsJ^ow  express* 

.  *  After  this  I  bejiey,  and  ft,  another,  like  a  leopard,  whM 
^poii  the  b|ck1crf  it  four  wings  of  a  fiSwl,  theOjctst  had 
^r^<^r  heads;  and  domfnittiw^s  si veatQ  it*    JPyu^viL6.    , 
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]y  ha$  be  pointed  out  the  nation,  that  was  to  be 
the  Grecian;  described  the  countries  they  were  to 
possess;  measured  the  duration  of  their  empires, 
and  the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to  that  of 
Alexander;  in  a  word,  with  what  lively  colours  has 
he  drawn  the  characters  of  those  princes,  and  speci- 
•  fied  their  alliances,  treaties,  treachery,  marriages, 
^  and  success !  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance, 
or  human  foresight,  so  many  circumstantial  predic- 
tions, which  at  the  time  of  their  being  denounced, 
were  so  remote  from  probability;  and  may  we  not 
evidently  discover  in  them  the  character  and  traces 
of  the  Divinity,  to  whom  all  ages  are  present  in  one 
view,  and  who  alone  determines  at  his  will  the  fate 
of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world  f  But 
it  is  now  time  for  us  to  resume  the  thread  of  our 
history. 

^  Onias,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  high  priest 
ci  the  Jews,  died  about  this  time,^  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Simon,  who,  for  the  sanctity  of 
#     hislife»  and  the  equity  of  all  his  actions,  was  sur* 
named  the  Just.     He  enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the 
space  of  nine  years. 
A.  M.       c  Seleucus,  after  the  defeat  of  ^Antigbnus,  nude 
Anisic.  W^*^*^WF  master  of  Upper  Syria,  where  he  built  An- 
309^  *  tioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that  name,  ekher 
fft>m  his  father,  or  bis  son,  for  thev  were  both  Called 
Antiochus.    This  city,  where  t|}e  Syrian  kings  after- 
w^s  resided,  was  the  capital  of  the  East  for  a  long^ 
•  time,  and  still  preserved  that  privily  under  the 

Roman  emperors*    A^tigonus  had  lately  built  a  city 
•  at  a  small  distahce  from^thb,  and  called  it  Aoti- 

t,  ^onia;  but  Seleucus  had  entirely  demolished  it,  and  • 
egiployed  t))e  aiaterials  in  the  confbuction  o(  his 
P        "xfwn  city^  to  which  he  afterwards  tran^lante^  the 
inhabitants 'of  the  former.        ^ 

^  Among  sqferal  other  ciliea  bfcilt  by  Seleucus  ia   ' 
d^is  country,  there  were  threo  more  remarkable  than 

*  »>  lofcp^.  Antiq.  I.  xii/c.  a.      «StrakAL  xvi.  p.  7^,  750, 
AppuiL  io  Syr.  p.  124.    Ju^jin.  L  xv.  c.  4.*'  Strab.  L  nyi. 
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^  dcrcst:  The  first  wa«  called  Seleucia^  froto  his  own 
name;  the  second,  Apamca,  from  his  consort  of 
that  name,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  the 
Persian;  the  third  was  Laodicea,  so  denominated 
from  his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  situated 
on  the  same  river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and 
Laodicea  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
quarter.  He  allowed  the  Jews  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  in  each  of  these  new  cities,  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  espe- 
cially at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that  people  settled 
in  such  numbers,  that  they  possessed  as  considerable 
a  part  of  that  city  as  their  other  countrymen  enjoyed 
at  Alexandria. 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Ephesus,  • 
after  the  battle  of-  Ipsus,  and  from  thence,  embarked 
for  Greece^  bis  whola  resource  being  limited  to  the 
affection  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  left 
his  fleet,  money,  and  wife  Deidamia.  But  he  was 
strangely  surprised  and  offended,  when  he^  was  met 
m  his  way,  by  ambassadors  from  the  Athenians,  who 
came  to  acquaint  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
into  their  city,  because  the  people  had,  by  a  decree, 
prohibited  the  reception  of  any  of*  the  kmgs:  they 
^  informed  him,  that  his  consort  Peidamia  had 
been  conducted  to  Megara,  with  all  the  honours  and 
attendance  due  to  her  dignity.  Demetrius  was  then 
sensible  of  ttie  value  of  honours  and  homages  ex- 
torted by  fear,  and  which  did  nbt  proceed  from  the 
^11.  The  posture  of  his  affairs  not  permitting  him 
to  revenge  the  pcrfidjr  of  that  people,  he  contented 

'  himself  with  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in 
a  moderate  manner,  and  demanded  hisgallies,  among 
which  was  that  prodigious  galley  of  sixteen  benches 
of  oars.     As   soon  as  he  had  received  them,    he ' 

,  sailed  towards  thejCBersonesus;  and  having  com- 
mitted some  devastations  in  the  territories  of  Lysi- 
niachus,  he  enriched  his  girtny^  with  the  spoils,  ai^l 
by  that  expedient  prevented  thie  desertion  of  his* 
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troops^'  who  now  began  to  recover  their  vigour,  aTi^ 
tender  themselves  formidable. anew. 

Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  strengthen 
himsdf  in  his  dominions,  entered  into  a  particular 
treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  strengthened  the  alliance 
between  them,  by  espousing  one  of  his  daughters 
named  Arsinoe;  shortly  after  which^  his  son  Aga- 
thocles  married  another,- 

A*  M.       «  This  double  alliance  between  Lysimachus  and 
.3705-    Ptolemy  gave  umbrage  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon 

\'g[  'entered  into  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  espoused 
Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Phila  the 
sister  of  Cassander,  The  beauty  of  that  prin- 
cess had  induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  mar- 
•  riage;  and  as  the  affairs  of  Demetrius  were  at  that 
time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  honojirable  an  al- 
liance with  so  powerful  a  pKnce  was  ejcceedingly 
agreeable  to  him.*  In  consequence  of  which  he  im- 
mediately conducted  his  daughter  with  all  his  fleet 
into  Syria  from  Greece,  where  he  was  still  in  pos-- 
session  of  some  places.  During  his  passage  he  made 
a  descent  on  Cilicia,  which  then  belonged  to  Plistar- 
chus  the  brother  of  Cas^ander,  to  whom  it  had  been 
assigned  by  the  four  kings,  who  divided  the  domi- 
nions of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  death  of  An- 
tigomis.  Plistarchus  went  to  complain  of  this  pro- 
ceeding' to  Seleucus,  and  to  reproach  Jiim  for  con- 
tracting an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy,  witlK>ut 
the  confent  of  the  6th€r  kings,  which  be  considered 
as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  Demetrius  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  journey,  advanced  directly  to 
Che  city  of  Synada,  where  the  treafures  of  the  pro- 
vince, amounting  to  twelve  hundred  talents*,  wen 
^  <kposited.  These  he  carried  off  with  all  expedi- 
tion to  his  fleet,  and  then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where 
he  found  Seleucus,  and  gave*him  the  priiKess  Stra- 
tonice   in  marriage,     Demetrius,  after  some  days 

*  Hat.  in  Dcmetr.  p.  903. 
*  Twelve  hundred  thousand  crowHS. 
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glutted  m  rejoiciogs  for  the  miptials  and  tbe  tntet^ 
temmeAt^  given  on  txch  side,  returned  ta  CUiciai 
^A  made  himself  maitcr  of  the  wboJe '  prOvioce, 
He  then  sent  his^wife  Pbila  to  Cassander,  Id  order 
to  excuse  thb  proceeding.  These  kings  imitated 
the  princes  of  the  East,  with  whpm  it  is  Qustomaiy 
to  have  several  wives  at  the  sanie  time. 

During  these  transactions  of  Demetrius,  Deida* 
^la,  another  of  his  wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to 
l»cet  hitn  in  Greece,  and  bad  passed  some  time  with 
bini  in  that  country,  was  seised  with  an  indisposi- 
tion that  endec^  her  days.     Demetrius  having  recon*  a.  M. 
^d  himself  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation  of    3706. 
Seleucus,  espoused   Ptolemaida,    the   daughter  of^^^-J-^* 
Ptolemy,  by  which  means  his  affairs  began  to  as*    *^^* 
sume  a  better  aspect;  for  he  had  all  the  island  of* 
Cyprus,  and   the  two  rich  and  poweiful  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  besides  his  new  conquests  in  Gilieia^ 
It  jffas  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  sq 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  establish  himself  at  so  small 
a  distance  from  him,  and  to  usurp  from  6ne  of  his       '  * 
allies  a  province  so  near  his  oWn  dominions  as  Ci* 
licia.    All  this  shows  that  these  pritKes  had  no, 
established  rules  and  principles  of   conduct,  and 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  <^  their  am* 
bition*    For  as  to  taith  of  treaty,  equity^  and  gaur  • 
titude,  they  had  bng  since  renounced  them  all,  an4 
only  reigned  for  the  unhappioess  of  (heir  people, 
as  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  h^s 
observed*.  .  , 

The  ey^s  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  last, 
and  In  order  to  prevent  his  having  a  nei^ghboup  cf 
SQch  abilities. on  each  side  of  bis  Jominigns,  h^  re--  * 
quired  Demetrius  to  surrender  Ciliqia  to  hitn  for  ^ 
very  considerable  sum  of  moQAy ;  but  that  prince  no^ 
^ing  disposed  to  coniply  'with  such^  a  proposal,  Ser 
leocus  insisted  upon  hi|  restoring  him  the  cities  cf 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  depended  od  Syria,  of  which 

•  Chap.  i.  yfer.  ^  10. 
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he  was  king.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this  deimm/dp 
replied  very  abruptly,  that  though  he  should  lote 
several  other  battles  as  fetal  to  him  as  that  of  Ipsus, 
he  shQUld  never  resolve  to  purchase  the  friendship  of 
Seleucus  at  so  high  a  price.  At  the  same  time  he 
sailed  to  those  twg  cities,  where  he  re-inforccd  their 
garrisons,  and  ftimished  them  with  all  things  neces- 
sary for  a  vigorous  defence 5  by  which  means  the  inten- 
tion of  ScleUGUS  to  take  them  from  him  was  rendered 
ineffectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Seleucu« 
was  very  conformable  to  the  rules  of  political  interest, 
but  had  such  an  odious  aspect,  with  4'eference  to  the 
maxims  of  honour,  that  it  shocked  all  mankind,  and 
Was  ^universally  condemned :  for  as  his  dominions 
were  of  such  a  vast  extent  as  to  include  all  the 
countries  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  bow 
insatiable  was  that  rigour  and  avidity  which  would 

.not  pctmit  him  to  leave  his  father-in-law  the  peace^ 
able  enjoyment  of  the  shattered  remains  of  hiy  for- 
tune ! 
A.M.        Cassandcf  died  about  this  time  of  a  dropsy,  after 
A  ^^V  r  ^^^^'^S  governed  Macedonia  for  the  space  of  nine 
"^•y. years,  from  the  dsath  of  his  father,  and  six  or  seven 
from  the  last  partition.    He  left  three  sons  by  Thes- 
salonica,  one  df  the  sisters  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'  Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  and  died  soon  after,  left 
his  crown  to  be  contested  by  his  two  brothers. 
• '  '  Pynrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epinas,  had  espoused 
Antigone,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  This 
young  prince  was  the  son  of  ifeacides,  whom  the 
Molos^ianii  in  a  revolt  had  expelled  from  the  throne  ; 
and  it  wa?  with  great  difficulty,  that  Pyrrbus  him- 

'  self,  then  an  infant  at  the  breast,  was  preserved  from 
the  f\iry  of  the  revolters,  who  pxnrsued  him  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  him. ,  After  various  adventures,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  court  ef  king  Glaucias  in  lUyria, 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  protection  tif  that  prince. 
Cttssander,  the  naortal  enemy  of  iCacides,  solicited 

^  Plut.  in  Pyrrli.  p.  383— sSj. 
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the  king  to  deliver  the  yoaog  pnnce  into  his  hands 
ami  offered  him  two  hundred  tsUents  on  that  occa« 
sioo:  Giaucias^  however,  was  struck  with  horror  at 
such  a  proposaii  and  when  the  infant  had  attained 
the  twelfth  year  of  bis  age^  he  conducted  him  in 
person  to  Epirus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  rein* 
stated  him  in  his  dominions ;  by  which  means  the 
Mobssians  were  con^lled  to  submit  to .  force* 
Justin  tells  us,  that  their  hatred  being  softened  into 
compassion^  they  themselves  recalled  him,  and  as* 
^Qed  him  guardians  to  govern  the  kingdom  tili^he 
should  be  of  age  himself,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
Si^at  probability  in  his  account* 

When  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  h^ 

■^gan  to  think  himself  sufficiently  established  on 

^^^  thione;  and  tet  out  from  his  capital  city  for 

^yria,  in  order  to  be  present  at  tfee  nuptials  c*  one 

^  the  sons  of  Glaucias,  with  whom  he  had  been 

brought  up.    The  Mobssians,  taking  advantage  of 

^^^bsence,  revolted  a  second  time,  drove  all  his 

^^ds  out  of  the  kingdom,  seised  all  his  treasures, 

^^  ^conferred  the  crown  on  Ncoptolemua,  his  gr^at 

^pcle^     Pyrrhus  being  thus  divested  of  his  domi- 

wons^  and  finding  himself  destitute  of  all  succours, 

^A^'*^^  to  his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  the  son  of 

-^"i^gonus,  who  had  espoused,  his  sister  Deidamia. 

This  youxig  prince  distinguished  himself  among 

*he    t>i^vcst  ip  the  battle  that  was  fought  on  thje 

pl^os  of  Ipsus,  and  would  not  forsake  Demetrius 

^y^*^  after  he  was  defeated.     He  also  preserved  for 

fiir^  ^hose  Grecian  cities  which  that  prince  had  con- 

j  ^^  to  himi  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 

clucl^^  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  by  the  me- 

^i^ion  of  Seleucus,  Pyrrbus  went  iiJto  Egypt  as  an 

^^1^^^  for  hit  brother-in-law. 

,   ^^ring  his  continuance  at  the  cotirt  of  Ptolemy 

S^ve  sufficient  proofs  of  his  strength,  address,  and 

^^J^'^ordinary  patience,  in  hunting-exercises,  and  all 

p^.^J*  labours.     Observing,  that  of  all  the  wives  of 

^^^l^my,  Berenice  had  the  greatest  ascendant  over 
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bfin»  Aid  thrt  she  aorp^used  the  others  in  prud^ce, 
as  well  as  beauty,  lie-  attached  himself  to  her  ia  par<» 
ticular  5  for  as  he  was  already  an  able  politician,  be 
Jl^lected  no  opportunity  of  making  his  court  to 
those  on  whom  his  fortune  depended,  and  was  stu* 
dious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such  persons  as  were 
capable  of  beins  useful  to  him. ;  His  noble  and  en« 
gaging  demeanour  procured  hrm  such  a  share  in 
Ptolemy's  esteem,  that  he  gave  him  Antigone,  the 
daughter  of  Berenice  his  favourite  consort,  in  pre<i^ 
fer«noe  of  several  young  princes  who  demanded  her 
in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  da^^ghter  of  Bere* 
nice,  by  Philip  her  first. husband^  who  was  a  Mace^ 
A>nian  lord,  little  known  with  respect  to  any  other 
particular.  When  Pyrrhus  had  espoused  Antigone, 
t^  Oueen  had  so  much  infiuencd  over  her  oonsort; 
u  to  induce  him  to  grant  his  son'-in^law  a  fleet>  with 
a  supply  of  tnoney,  which  enabled  him  to  repossess, 
himself  of  his  doniinipns.  Hete  began  the  fortune 
^an  exiled  prince,; who  was  afterwards  esteemed  the 
^mtest  general. of  his  age:  and  it  must  be  acknow-> 
kdgcd,  that  every,  instance  of  bis  early  conduct  de« 
noted  extraordinary  merit,  and  raised  gmat.expecta-* 
tions  of  his  future  glory. 

A.M.  8  Athens,  as  we  have  already  observed,  revolted 
.37<>8.    from  Demetrius,  and. shut  her  gates  against  him. 

^zg6.  ®^^  when  that  princt^  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
provided  for  the  security  or. his  ti^ritories  in  Asia, 
he  marched  .againd  that  rebellious  and  ungrateful 
city,  with  a  resolution  to  punish  her  as  she  deserved. 
The  first  year  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Messenians,  and  the  conquest  of  some  other  cities 
who  had  quitted  his  party;  but  he  returned  the 
next  season  to  Athens,  which  he  closely  blocked  up, 
and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cutting  off  all 

A.  M.    compiunicaticMi  of  provisions.     A  fleet  of  an  hun* 

3709-    dned  and  fifty  sail,  sent  by  king  Ptolemy,  t0  succour 

^nt.  J.  C.  ^j^  Athenians,  and  which  appeared  on  the  coasts  of 
295.  ^  ^r 

I  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  904,  905. 
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iBgipd»  aflK>rd6d  tbeg^  but  J..tFw^nt  joy;  for  wbm 
this  naval*  force  saw  a  stpoog  fleet  arrive  from  Pelo-> 
ponoesus  tp  the  assistai)^  of  Demetrius,  besides  a 
great  number  of  dther  vesse^  froox  Cyprus,  and  that 
the  whole  amounted  to  tbpee  hundred,  they  weighed 
anchor^  and  fled. 

Although  the  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree,  by 
which  they  made  it  capital-  for.  any^  person  even,  to 
mention  a  peace  with;  Deosetrips,  the  e?ctremc  ne- 
cessity to  which  they  wejp  reduced,  obliged  them  to 
open  their  g^ites  to  J^im.  When  be  entered  theci^y, 
be  c^mm^i^di  ^1^  iahtbifan^^  to  assemble  ith  thQ 
theatre,  which  i^'surroi^idf fi  witb  armed  troops,  an4 
posted  bi^.gu^rdi^  on  e^b  side  of  the  st^ge  where 
the  draip^tic  pnece^  w^^  performed ',  and  then  de^ 
scendifig/com  thp  ypper  par^^f.tbe  tbdatt^,  in  the 
manner  usual  with  the.  actorj^:  be  showed  bjmself  t0  ' 

th?t!  mifJi^tij^e,^  wbo.Meo^B^  i:afiier,4;ipad  tb»  tying, 
ju)d.w^ijbfd  fprthe  eventjnr)Qexpa:essiblerterrQr,  fXT 
pecting  rt  wonjd  prove  th?  s^tence  for  their  deftruc- 
tipn  s  b^t  b^  (^issipiated  tbeir  appcebensions  by  tb« 
first  ei^pressionsibe  uttfr/^d;  ,foi  be  did  not  taise  bis 
voice  like  a  m^n  affected, witb  tb^  epiotioos  of  ragei 
nor  deliver  himself  in  any  passionate  or  insulting  lai^ 
guage,  but  softened  the  tone  of  bis  voice,  and  only 
addressed  bio^seif  to  them  in  gentle  complaints  and 
amicable  expostulations .  He  pawioned  their  offence, 
and  re/stored  them  tohiBfav^our^presentijig  tbem^at 
the  same  tin>e,  with  an  hundred  thousand  ajiea^ures  of 
com,  and  re-instating  such  magistrates  as  were  most 
agreeable  to  them.  The  joy  of  this  people  may  be 
easily  conceived  from  the  terrors  with  which  they 
were  before  atfected ;  and  how  glorious  muft  such  a 
prince  be,  who  could  always  support  so  glorious,  so 
admirable  a  character  1 

When  he  had  reg^ated  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Athens,  he  determined  to  reduce  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.    Archidamus,  tiieir  King,,  advanced  as  fax  as 
Mantinaea  to  meet  him:  but  Demetrius  defeated* 
him  in  a  great  battle,  and  obliged  bim  to  have  re* 
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(iourse  to  flight;  after  which  he  advanced,  into  La* 
cohia,  and  fought  another  battfe  in  the  verjr  sight  of 
Sparta.  He  was  again  victorious )  five  hundred  of 
the  enemies  were  made  prisonen,  and  two  hundred 
killed  upon  the  spot,  so  that  he  was  already  consi- 
dered as  master  of  the  city,  which  had  never  been 
taken  before. 

In  that  important  moment  he  received  two  pieces 
of  intelligence,  which  affected  him  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  first  was,  that  Lysimachus  had 
lately  divested  him  of  all  his  territories  in  Asia;  and 
the  other,  that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  descent  on  Cy- 
prus, and  conquered  all  the  island,  except  Salamina; 
where  the  mother  of  Demetrius,  with  bis  wife  and 
children  had  retired  5  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
carried  on  the  iiege  6f  that  city  with  great  vigour. 
*  Demetrius  left  all  to  fly  to  their  assistance,  but  was 

soon  informed  that  th^  place  had  surrendered.  Pto- 
lemy had  the  gcncro&ity  to  giV^e  thrf  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  his  enemy,  their  liberty  without  any 
ransom ;  and  to  dismiss  them  with  all  their  attend* 
ants  and  effects.^  He  even  made  thim  magnificent 
presents  at  their  departure,  which  he  accompanied 
with  all  imaginable  mar^s  of  honour. 
•  The  loss  of  Cyprus  was  soon  succeeded  by  that 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  and  Seleucus  dispossessed  him 
of  Cilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a  very  short 
time,  he  saw  himself  divefted  of  all  his  dominions, 
without  any  resource  or  hopes  for  the  future. 
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Sect.  II.  Dispute  between  the  tivo  sons  of  Ca$- 
Sander  for  the  crown  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius^ 
being  invited  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander^  finds 
means  to  destroy  him^  and  is  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Macedonians.  He  makes  great  preparations 
Jor  the  conquest  of  Asia.  A  powerful  confede- 
racy is  formed  against  him.  Pyrrhus  and  Lysi- 
machus  deprive  him  of  Macedonia^  and  divide  it 
between  themselves.  Pyrrhus  is  soon  obliged  to 
quit  those  territories.  Sad  end  of  Demetrius^ 
who  dies  in  prison. 

^0  prince  was*  ever  obnoxious  to  greater  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  or  ever  experienced  more  sudden 
changes,  than  Demetrius.  He  exposed  himself  to 
these  ev^ents  by  his  imprudence,  amusii^  himself 
^th  inconsiderable  conquests,  while  he  abandoned 
tis  provinces  to  the  firft  invader.  His  greateft  suc- 
cesses were  immediately  followed  by  his  being  dis- 
P^^ssessed  of  all  bis  doo^ions,  and  almost  reduced  to 
^^spair,  when  suddenly  an .  unexpected  resource  <^- 
fcred  itself  from  a  quarter  he  had  not  the  least  room 
^0  expect  it. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  Cassander    A.  M. 
w  the  crown,  ThessaJonica,  their  mother,  finvoured  ^57»o- 
^'exandcr,  who  was  the  youngest  j  which  so  enrag^     sol    ^ 
Antipater,  the  eldest  son,  that  he  killed  her  with  his 
^^n  hands,  though  she  conjured  him  by  the  breasts 
^hich  had  nourished  him,  to  spare  her  life.     Alex- 
^der,  iQ  order  to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity,  \ 
solicited  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus  ani  Demetrius. 
Pyrrhus  arrived  the  first,  and  made  himself  master  of 
several  cities  in  Macedonia  part  of  which  he  retain- 
ed as  a  compensation  fot  .thb  aid  he  had  given  Alex* 
afder;  And  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions,^  after 
he  had  reconciled   ^he  two   brothers.    Demetrius 

*  Plot,  if  Dcmetr.  p.  905.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  386.    Justixu  1.  xvi.  c.  i. 
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made  his  approach  at  the  same  instant,  upon  which 
AlexaHder  advanced  to  meet  him;  and  testified,  at 
the  interview  between  them,  all  imaginable  gratitude 
and  friendship;  but  represented  to  bim,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  state  ot  his  aflfairs,  was  changed,  and 
that  he  no  longer  had  any  need  of  his  assistance. 
Demetrius  was  displeased  with  this  compliment,  , 
whilst  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  was  apprehensive  of  subjecting  himself  to 
a  master,  should  he  admit  him  into  his  dominions. 
They,  however,  conversed  together  with  an  external 
air  of  friendship,  and  entertained  each  other  with  re- 
ciprocal feasts,  till  at  last  Demetrius,  upon  some  in- 
telligence, either  true  or  contrived,  that  Alexander 
intended  to  destroy  him,  prevented  the  execution 
of  that  design,  and  killed  him.  This  murder  armed 
the  Macedonians  against  him  at  first,  but  when  he 
had  acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that 
occasioned  his  conduct,  the  aversion  they  en- 
tertained for  Antipater,  the  infamous  murderer  of 
his  own  mother,  induced  them  to  declare  for  Demc- 
trhis,  and  they  accordingly  proclaimed  him  king  of 
Macedonia.  Demetrius,  possessed  this  crown  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  and  Antipater  fled  into 
Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of .' 
his  kingdom. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  became  entirely  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Thessaloilica,  and  her  two  sons ;  as  the 
other  branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  before 
^  by  the  death  of  the  young  Alexander  and  Hercules, 
*  his  tyo  sons.  Thus  these  two  princes,  who  by  their 
unjust  wars  fiad  spread  desolation  threugh  sfo  many 
provinces,  and  destroyed  such  a  number  of  royal 
£umiies,  experienced,  by  a  just  decree  of  Providence, 
the  same  calamities  in  their  t^JWh  families,  as  they  had 
occasioned  to  others.  Philip  and  Alexan^r,  with 
their  wives,  and  all  their  descendants,  perished  hj 
violent  deaths.  •        •  t 
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^  Much  about  this  time  Seleucus  built  the  city  of    a.m. 
Scleucia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tygris,  and  at  the  dis-    371 «. 
tancc  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.     It  became  very  ^"^  J-  ^ 
populous  in  a  short  time,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  was     ^^^* 
inhabited  by  six  hundred  thousand  persons.     The 
dykes  of  the  Euphrates  being  broken  down,  spread 
such  an  inundation  over  the  country,  and  the  branch 

*of  that  river,  which  passed  through.  Babylon,  was 
sunk  so  low  by  this  evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered 
pnnavlgable,  by  which  means  that  city  became  so 
incommodious,  that  as  soon  as  Seleucia  was  buitt> 
all  its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither.  This  circum- 
stance  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who  at  a  time^  .  . 
when  this  city  was  in  the  most  ^urishing  condition, 
had  foretold,  that  it  should  one  day,  become  en* 
titcly  desert  and  uninhabited.  ^  I  have  observed 
elsewhere  by  what  manner  and  degrees  this  predict 
tbn  was  fully  accomplished. 

*  Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  and  high-priest  of  the    a.  Nt 
Jews,  died  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  pon-    37 1^- 
tificatc,  and  left  a  young  son,  nanoed  Onias.     As  he  ^^^'  J-  ^ 
^ws  of  too  tender  an  age  to  take  upon  himself  the     *^** 
exercise  of  that  dignity,  it  was  consigned  to  Eleazar 

ahe  brother  of  Simon,  who  discharged  the  function 
'of  it  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 

'^  I  here  pass  over  some  events  of  small  import-    A.  KL 
ance,  and  proceed  to  Demetrius,  who  believing  him-^  A^^'f'c 
self  sufiiciently  settled  in  Greece  an^  Macedbnia,     jgt. 
b^an  to  make  great  preparations  for  regaining  thd 
appire  of  his  father  in  Asia.    With  this  view*h^ 
niised  an  army  of^above  an  hundred  thousand  meh^    * 
^d  fitted  out  it  fleet  of  five  hundred  $9jl',  inz  wordy 
so  great  an  armament  had  never  been  seen  since  the 

vtime  of  AklEander  titt  Gre^t.  Demetrius  animated 
the  w<^kmen  by  bis  presence  and  instructions,  visited 

f  *  Stfab.  1.  jcvl  p.  73  a,&  743.  Plin.  L  vl  c.  26.  ^  In  a  pre- 
cWRftg  volutoc.   At  the  tiking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.      ^  Joiepb, 

.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  2.  "»  Plut.^n  DcSietr.  p.  999.  &  in  Pyrrh, 
^  386.    Jj^ittui.  1.  xvi,  c.  2.  » 
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tbem  in  person^  directed  them  how  to  act,  and  everi  ' ', 
assisted  tbem  in  their  labours.     The  number  of  his 
gallies,  and  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  created 
an  universal  astonishment ;  for  ships  of  six,  and  even 
five  benches  of  oars,  had  never  been  seen  till  then ; 
and  Ptolemy  Philopater  did  not  build  one  of  forty 
benches  till  many  years  after  this  period;*  but  then 
it  was  only  for  pomp  and  ostentation,  whereas  those ' 
which  Demetrius  built  were  extremely  useful  in 
battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their  lightness  and    ^ 
agility  than  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
A.M.        Ptolemy,  JLysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  in- 
AnVhC  t^l^g^'^^^  ^^  '^^^  formidable  preparations  of  Deme- 
aS7.    t^^^>  immediately  caught  the  alarm;  and  in  order  to 
frustrate  their  effect,  renewed  their  alliance,  in  which  * 
they  likewise  enga^d  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirusi  in 
consequence  of  which,  when  Lysimachus  began  to 
invade  Macedonia  on  one  side,  Pyrrhus  was  carrying 
on  the  same  operations  on  the  other.    Deitietrius, 
who  w^  then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his 
intended  expedition  into  Asia;   advanced  ^ith  all 
speed  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  but  before  he 
was  able  to  arrive  there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Bera», 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Maccdoota, 
where  he  found  the Vives,  children,  and  effects  of  a  # 
great  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  Demetrius/     " 
This  news  caused  so  great  a  disorder  in  the  army  of 
that  prince,  that  a  considerable  pari  of  his  troops 
absolutely  refused  to  follow  him,  and  declared  with 
anairofmutmy  and  sedition,  that  they  would  re- 
turh  to  defend  their  families  and  effcfts.     In  a'word, '      « 
things  were  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  that  De* 
snetrius,  perceiving  he  no  longer  had  any  influence 

^  This  galley  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  (about  fbttr  i 
hundred  and  twenty  fee()  in  length,  and  tvrenty-eight  ci^its     ^ 
(seven ty- two  Teet)  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop.     Ir     » 
carried  four  hundred  ailors,  besides  four  thousand  rowers,  aniL 
near  three  thousand  foldiers,  who  were  Sbposed  in  the  sMictr^ 
between  the  rowers^  and*on  thcblower  deck,    Plvt.  i/t  /Ar  /j^  ^ 
JDimetritu.       * 

•    .  •         / 
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over  them,  fled  to  Greece  in  the  disguise  of  a  com* 
toon  soldiet,  and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyrrhus; 
t^rhom  they  proclaimed  King  of  Macedonia. 

The  different  characters  of  these  two  princes 
greatly  contributed  to  this  sudden  revolution.  De- 
metrius, who  considered  vain  |>omp,  and  superb 
iiwgnificience,  as  true  grandeur,  rendered  himself  con- 
temptible to  the  Macedonians,  in  the  vety  circum- 
Stafic^  by  which  he  thought  to  obtain  their  esteem. 
He  ambitiously  loaded  his  head  with  a  double  dia- 
clerti,  like  a  theatrical  monarchy  and  Wore  purple 
tobes,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  gold.  The  orna- 
mchts  of  his  feet  were  altogether  extraordinary;  and 
he  had  long  employed  artists  to  make  him  a  mantle, 
on  \irhich  the  system  of  the  World,  with  all  the  start 
visible  in  the  firmatnent,  were  to  be  embroidered  ia 
gold.  The  change  of  his  fortune  prevented  the 
finishing  of  this  work^  and  no  future  King  would 
presume  to  wear  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  still  more  odious, 
was  his  being  so  difficult  of  approach.  He  was  either 
so  imperious  and  disdainful,  as  not  to  allow  those 
who  had  any  affairs  to  transact  with  him  the  liberty 
of  speech,  or  else  he  treated  them  with  so  much 
f«dencss,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  his  presence  with 
disgust.  One  day,  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace, 
^nd  walked  through  the  streets  with  a  mien  of  more 
affability  than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  assume,  some 
persons  wfere  encouraged  to  present  a  few  petitions 
to  hirti.  He  received  them  with  a  gracious  aii",  and 
placed  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  robe ;  but  ai 
he  was  passing  over  a  bridge  on  the  river  Axius*, 
ht  thriW  dll  those  petitions  into  the  stream.  A  prinpe 
fttlst  certainly  know  very  little  of  mankind,  not  to 
be  sensible  tbstt  such  a  contemptuous  behaviour  is 
sufficient  t6  ptovdke  his  subjects  to  revolt  from  his 
4tttik)rtty.  On  thii  occasion,  an  actioti  of  the  great 
ftwiip  w4s  rtctiUfetited,  and  which  hai  been  related ' 

^  A  tivtf  of  VppiBt  Macedokxia^ 
VOl   VI.  c 
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among^  the  events  of  bis  reign.  That  prince  bad 
Several  times  refused  audience  to  a  p€X)r  woman^ 
under  pretence  tbat  be  wanted  leisure  to  bear  her. 
'^  Be  no  longer  King  then,"  replied  she  with  some 
emotion;  and  Philip,  from  thenceforth,  made  it  a 
maxim  with  himself  to  grant  his  subjects  long  and 
frequent  audiences.  For,  as  Plutarch  observes  on 
that  occasion.  The  most  indispensable  duty 

OF  A  KING,  IS  TO  EXERT  HIMSELF  IN  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  JUSTICE*. 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  different 
idea  of  Pyrrhus.  They  had  heard  it  reported,  and 
were  sensible  by  their  own  experience,  that  affability 
was  natural  to  him,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and 
accessible ;  they  were  convinced  of  his  prompitude 
to  recompense  the  services  rendered  him,  and  that 
he  was  slow  to  anger  and  severity.  Some  young 
officers,  over  their  liquor,  had  vented  several  offen- 
sive pleasantries  against  him.  The  particulars  of 
their  conversation  were  related  to  Pyrrhus  himself, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presence, 
and  then  asked  them,  if  they  had  expressed  them* 
selves  in  the  manner  be  had  heard?  "  Yes,  my 
lord,*'  replied  one  of  the  company,  *^  and  we  should 
have  added  a  great  deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more 
wine.'*  Pyrrhus  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this 
facetious  and  sprightly  turn,  and  dismissed  them 
from  his  presence  without  further  notice. 
^  The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  superior  to 
Demetrius,  even  in  military  merit.  He  had  beat 
them  on  several  occasions,  but  their,  admiration  of 
his  bravery  was  greater  than .  their  resentment  for 
their  defeat.  It  was  a  common  expression  with 
them,  that  other  princes  imitated  Alexander  in  no* 
thing  but  their  purple  robes,  the  number  of  thqir 
^ards,  the  affectation  of.  inclining  their  heads  like 
hjs,  and  their  imperious  manner  of  speaking;  but 
that  Pyrrhus  was  the  ouly.one  who  represented  that 
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faiooarck  in  his  great  iand  laudable  qualities*  Pyrrhus 
iimself  was  not  altogether  free  from  vanity,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  resemblance  of  his  own  features  to  those 
oiF  Alexander  *,  but  a  good  matron  of  Larissa,  in 
whose  house  he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him  in 
that  particular,  by  an  answer,  perhaps,  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  him.  The  Macedonians,  however, 
thought  they  discovered  in  him  the  aspect  of  that 
prince;  with  all  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  vivacity, 
promptitude,  and  impetuosity  with  which  he  charged 
his  enemies,  and  bore  down  all  who  presumed  to 
oppose  him:  but  with  respect  to  the  military  art, 
aod  ability  in  drawing  up  an  army  in  battle,  they 
thought  none  comparable  to  Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising,  that 
the  Macedonians,  who  entertained  such  prejudices 
in  his  favour,  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the  other, 
should  easily  quit  the  party  of  Demetrius,  to  espouse 
that  of  Pyrrhus :  and  one  may  see  by  this  instance, 
and  a  thousand  others^  how  necessary  it  is  for  princes 
to  attach  their  people  to  their  interests  by  the  gentle 
ties  of  affection  and  gratitude ;  and  by  entertaining 
a  real  love  for  them,  which  is  the  only  mean^  of  ac- 
quiring their  love,  that  is  the  most  solid  glory,  their 
most  essential  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
greatest  security. 

*  As  Lysimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately 
after  Pyrrhus  had  been  declared  King  of  Macedonia, 
he  pretended  that  he  bad  contributed  as  much  at 
that  prince  to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  and  that  he 

^  Pint,  in  Pyrrji.  p.  389,  390. 

*  A  fet  of  flatterers  had  really  persuaded  Pyrrhus,  that  he 
vtsembled  Alexander  in  the  features  of  his  face.  With  this  be- 
uef  he  sent  for  the  pictures  of  Philip,  Perdiccas,  Alexander, 
Cisssmder,  and  sovAe  other  princes,  aod  then  desired  a  woman  of 
Larissa,  with  whom  he  then  lodged,  to  tell  him  which  of  those 
princes  he  most  resembled.  She  refused  to  answer  him  for  «,^ 
considerable  time*  till  at  lasf  he  pressed  her  very  earnestly  to* 
tttisfy  his  cariosity;  upon  which  she  replied,  that  she  thought 
iiok  very  like  Batrachion,  who  was  a  noted  cook  in  that  cuy. 
IwiAtf.  advm.  iadoct.f.  SS^*  5$3* 

c  z 
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consequently  Ought  te>  have  a  share  in  that  kingdom/ 
Pyfrhus,  who,  in  thii  conjuncture,  was  not  entirely 
Certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians,  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  pretensions  of  Lysimachus,  vtnd 
the  cities  and  provinces  were  accordingly  shared  bc- 
tweeft  them:  but  this  agreement  Was  so  far  from 
uniting  them  with  each  other,  that  it  rather  led 
them  iiit6  a  constant  train  of  animosities  and  diri- 
siorts:  for^  as  Plutarch  observes,  when  neither  seas 
nor  mountains,  nor  uninhabitable  deserty,  could  snf- 
fke  as  barriers  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  these 
princes^  and  when  their  desires  were  not  to  be 
bounded  by  those  limits  which  separate  Europe  from 
Asia,  how  could  thev  possibly  continue  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  retrain  from  the  injustice  of  in- 
vading domains  so  near,  and  which  might  prove  so 
commodibus  to  them :  this  was  a  moderation  not  to 
be  expected}  and  a  perpetual  war  between  them  be- 
came inevitable  from  the  malignant  seeds  of  envy 
and  usurj^tiort'  that  bad  taken?  root  in  their  minds. 
.  -  The  names  of.pica«te'and  war  were  considered  by 
':c  them  as  ti?W  spccifes  of  coin;  to  which  they  them- 

selves bad  given  curreney,  merely  fof  their  own  in- 
terest, a*id  without  the  least  regard  to  justice. 
Again,  contihues  the  same  author,  do  they  act  more 
laudably,  when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than 
When  they  use  the  sacred  namds  of  justice,  friend- 
ship, and  pcate,  for  what,  in  reality,  is  no  more 
than  a  truce,  6r  transient  suspension  of  their  unjust 
views?  - 

The  whole  history  of  Alexander's  successors  justi- 
fies these  reflectioiis  of  Plutarch.  Never  were  more 
-^tlreaticstnd  alfiattces  mAde,  and  never  were  they  vio- 
lated with  less  disguise,  and  more  impunity. .  May 
heaven  grant  that  those  complaints  be  never  appli- 
CfA^ic  to  any  princes  or  times  but  those  we  are  treat- 
ihg  of  ^t  present  f 

.  Pyirhus  finding  the  Macedonians  more  tractable 
suid^ubmifiel^i  ^en  he  led  them  to  war,  than  they 
were  when  he  permitted  them  toh  enjoy  a  state  ^* 
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Vfposc;  and  being  himself  not  ipjuoh  dddfcterl  to 
ffiDquillity,  nor  capable  of  satisfaction  in  the  calm 
of  a  long  peace,  was  daily  fornoipg  new  enterprises, 
without  much  regard  to  sparing  either  his  subject 
or  allies^  Lysimachus  took  advantage  of  th^e  army^'S 
disgust  of  Pyrrhus,  and  cnflan>ed  them  Sitiil  more  by 
his  emissaries,  who  artfully  insinuated  that  they  had 
acted  most  shamefufiy  in  cboosiiag  a  stranger  fo^ 
their  master,  whom  interest,  and  not  aifection,  had 
attachod  to  Macedonia.  These  reproaches  drew  in 
the  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers;  upon  which  Pyr- 
rbu5,  who  feared  the  consequences  of  this  alienation, 
retired  with  his  Epirot8,  and  the  troops  of  his  allies, 
aod  lost  Macedonia  in  the  same  manner  he  bad 
gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  this 
P^ple,  and  their  disaffection  to  his  person;  but^  a$ 
Plutarch  again  observes.  Kings  have  no  reason  to 
blame  other  persons  for  someitimes  changing  their 
puty  accondipg  to  their  interest,  as  in  acting  so^ 
tliey  only  imitate  their  own  example,  and  practise 
the  lessons  of  infidelity  and  treason,  which  they  have 
Jearncd  from  their  whole  conduct,  whidi  "upon  *^U  • 
occasions  demonstrates  an  utter  disregard  for  justice,  . 
veracity,  and  faith,  in  the  observance  pf  engage* 
nients. 

^  With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Den^etriqs,  that 
prince,  when  he  found  himself  deserted  by  h's  troops* 
retired  to  the  city  of  Cassandria*,  where  his  CQnsprt 
Pliila  resided :  this  lady  was  so  afflicted  at  the  cala- 
aiitous  stj^tc  in  which  she  beheld  her  husband,  and 
vas  so  terrified  at  the  misfortunes  tp  whiph  she  her- 
self was  exposed  by  the  declensioi^  of  bis  affiursi^ 
that  she  bad  recourse  to  a  draught  of  poison,  by 
which  she  eqdcd  a  life  that  was  beconje  more  insup^ 
portable  to  her  than  deadi  itself, 

**Plut.  in  pemetr.  p.  910,  91 1, 
'  A  city  on  th^  6»micra  of  Thrace^  and  v*  Vflptr  Macedonia, 
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Demetrius  thinking  to  gather  up  some  remains  of 

Ills  shattered  fortune,  returned   to  Greece,   where 

several  cities  still  continued  devoted  to  him;  and 

when  he  had  disposed  his  affairs  in  the  best  order  be 

was  able,  he  left  the  government  of  those  places  to 

his  son  Antigonus;  and  assembling  all  the  troops  he 

could   raise  in  that  country,    which  amounted  to 

.  about  eleven  thousand  men,  he  embarked  for  Asia, 

with  a  resolution  to  try  whether  despair  lyould  not 

bring  forth  good  fortune.     Eurydice,  the  fitter  of 

his  la;e  wife  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus,  where 

^e  lived  with  the  Princess  Ptolemaida,  her  dauj2;hter 

by  Ptolemy,  whose  mr^rriage  with  Demetrius  had 

been  agreed  upon  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus. 

Eurydice  accordingly  presented  the  princess  to  turn, 

and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  af^ 

terwards  reigned  in  Cyrene, 

'  Demetrius,  soon  after  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptials,  entered  Caria  and  Lydia,  where  he  took 
several  places  firom  Lysimachus,  and  considerably 
augmented  his  forces;  by  which  means  he  at  last 
made  himself  master  of  Sardis:   but,   as  soon  as 

'  Agathocles,    this  son  of  Lysimachus,   appeared  at 

'  the  head  of  an  army,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests, 
and  marched  into  the  East.  His  design  in  taking 
this  route  was  to  surprise  Armenia  and  Media;  but 
Agathocles,  who  followed  him  close,  cut  off  his 
provisions  and  forage  so  effectually,  that  a  sickness 
spread  through  his  army,  and  weakened  it  exlrcmcly; 
and  when  he  at  last  made  an  attempt  to  march  over 
mount^Taurus,  with  the  small  remains  of.  his  troops, 
he  fouAd  all  the  passes  guarded  by  the  enetnies, 
which  obliged  him  to  march  for  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
' .  From  thence  he  represented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom 

.  that  city  belonged,  the  melancholy  situation  of  his 
affairs,  and  intreated  him,  in  a  very  moving  manner. 

.  to  afford  him  the  necessary  subsistence  for  himselt 

t  Plat  in  D^ec^.  p.  913— 91S* 
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and  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  Selcucus  was 
louchcd  with  compassion  at  first,  and  dispatched 
orders  to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnish  him  with  all  he 
should  want.  But  when  remonstrances  were  after- 
wards made  to  him  upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of 
Demetrius,  his  genius  for  resource  and  stratagerpi 
ind  intrepidity  in  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
)rf»co(^cr  the  least  opportunity  for  acting  presented 
itedf?  he  thought  it  impossible  to  re-instate  a  prince 
of  that  character,  without  incurring  many  disadvan- 
tages himself.  For  which  reason,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  support  him,  he  resolved  upon  his  de» 
struction,  and  immediately  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  an  intention  to  at- 
tack him.  Demetrius,  who  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  these  measures,  posted  his  troops  in  those 
parts  of  mount  Taurus,  where  he  imagined  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  force  them,  and  sent  to  Seleucus 
a^second  time,  to  implore  his  permission  to  pass  into 
the  East,  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  some  coun- 
try belonging  to  the  Barbarians,  where  he  might  end 
his  days  in  trancjuillity :  but  if  he  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  grant  him  that  favour,  heintreated  his  con- 
sent to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  his  dominions ; 
and  begged  that  prince  not  to  expose  him  to  famine, 
and  the  rigours  of  the  season,  as  that  would  bt  de- 
livering him  up  defenceless  to  the  discretion  of  bis 
enemies. 

Seleucus  was  so  prejudiced  against  the  design  be 
liad  formed  against  the  East,  that  this  proposal  only 
tended  to  increase  his  diffidence  j  and  he  consented 
to  nothing  more,  than  his  taking  winter-quarters  ia 
Cataonia,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cappadocia,  during 
the  two  severest  months  of  that  season;  after  which 
he  was  immcdiaiely  to  evacuate  that  country.  Se- 
leucus, during  this  negociation,  had  placed  strong 
guards  at  all  the  passes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  which 
obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order 
to  disengage  himself.  He  accordingly  made  such  ft 
vigorous  attack  on  the  tnx>ps  who  guarded  the  passes 
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in  the  mountains^  that  he  dislodged  them  from 
thence,. and  opened  himself  a  pass^  into  Syria* 
which  he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers, 
Reviving  from  this  success,  he  took  all  possible  mca 
pures  for  making  a  last  effort  for  the  re  establishment 
of  his  affairs;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sudt 
denly  seised  with  a  severe  distemper,  which  4iacm^ 
certcd  all  his  measures.  During  the  forty  day^'^tfeat 
ht  continued  sick,  most  of  his  soldiers  deserted  ^  and 
when  be  at  last  recovered  hi^  health,  so  aa  to  be  ca^ 
pable  of  action,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
desperate  necessity  of  attempting  to  surprise  Se- 
leucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with  the  handful  of 
men  who  still  continued  in  his  service.  A  deserter 
gave  Seleucus  intelligence  of  this  design,  time  enough 
to  prevent  its  effect ;  and  the  desertion  of  Deme- 
trius's  troops  increased  upon  this  disappointment, 
H^  then  endeavQured,  as  his  last  resource,  to  regain 
the  mountains,  and  join  his  fleet;  but  he  found  the 
passes  so  well  guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  con^ 
ceal  himself  in  the  woods;  from  whence  he  was  soon 
dislodged  by  hunger,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
Jiimself  to  Seleucus,  who  caused  him  to  be  con^ 
ducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Chersonesus  of 
Syria  near  Laodicea,  where  he  was  detained  prisoner. 
He,  however,  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  park 
for  hunting,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life  ia 
abundance. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  fa- 
ther'$  captivity,  he  was  affected  with  the  utmost 
forrowi  and  wrote  to  all  the  Kings,  and  even  to 
§eleucus  himself,  to  obtain  his  release^  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  person  as  an  hostage  for  him, 
and  consenting  to  part  with  all  his  remaining  do- 
minions, as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  Several  cities> 
^nd  a  great  number  of  princes,  joined  their  solici- 
t^tion^  in  favour  of  the  captive  prince;  but  Lysima<» 
fhus  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Seleucus, 
provided  be  3/vould  »use  his  prisoner  to  be  put  tQ 


death.  The  King  pf  %ria  ww  ^tnick  with  Iwnrrw 
si  fio  biMrb^rppe  and  iphucgai)  ^  proposal;  and  in 

order  to  gfa^t  4  favQUf  jsolifit^^l  frQnj  so  many  difr 
fercnt  quarters,  he  seemed  only  to  wait  the  ai  rival  of 
his  son  Antigonus  and  Stratonice,  that  Demetrius 
might  owe  the  Qbligsiuoo  of  hi$  liberty  tg  tbem. 

In  tb^  f^egn  tin^e  th^t  MOh^ppy  prince  soppQjrted 
his piisfortunes  with  patiienceai^cj  m^gnanimiiy:  gnd 
becaaic  at  last  so  babitya^ed  to  thpfv/that  they  no 
longer  seemed  to  affiect  bim.  He  le^er^ised  himself 
in  racing,  waikJQg,  »nd  hunting;  wd  migljt  h^ve 
been  innnitely  more  happy,  had  he  made  a  true 
estimate  of  hi^  condition,  than  whilst  hurried  ovft 
lands  an^  jeas  by  the  phrenzy  of  ambition.  For 
what  other  fruit  do  these  pretended  heroes,  who  arc 
called  conquerors,  derive  from  all  their  labours  and 
wars,  and  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  ex- 
pose themselves,  but  the  fatality  of  tormenting  • 
themselves,  by  rendering  others  miserable  j  ^j)(}  con- 
stantly turning  their  backs  on  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness, which,  if  they  may  be  believed,  arp  the  solr 
ends  of  all  their  motions?  Demetrius  was  gradually 
^iscd  with  melancholy ;  and  no  longer  amused  bini- 
sel{  with  his  former  exercises :  he  grew  corpulent^ 
and  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  drinking  aqq 
gaming  at  dice,  to  which  he  devpted  whole  days,  un- 
doubtedly with  design  to  banish  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  his  condition.  When  he  had  continued 
in  his  captivity  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  wa^i 
seised  with  a  severe  distemper,  occasioned  by  hi$ 
inactivity,  and  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  His  soij 
Antigonus,  to  whom  the  qrn,  which  inclosed  thp 
ishes  of  that  prince,  was  transmitted,  celebrated 
his  funeral  with  great  magnificence.  We  shall  sec, 
w  the  sequel  of  the  present  history,  that  this  Anji- 
goni4s,  whq  wassurnaiJied  Gonatus,  continued  pe^ce^ 
4bk  possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  an^l 
t^  nee  of  fhui  prince  enjoyed  the  crown  for  sevcr^ 
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gei^FatioQs,  in  a  direct  line  from  &ther  to  son>  till 
the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  family^  who 
was  divested  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans. 


SiCT.  III.  Ptolemy  Soter  resigns  his  kingdom  to 
his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  tower  qf 
Pharos  built.  The  image  of  Serapis  cowoeyed 
to  Alexandria.  The  celebrated  library  founded 
in  that  city^  with  an  academy  of  learned  tnen^ 
Demetrius  Phalerus  presides  over  both. 

A.M.  'Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  after  a 
Ant/^b.  r^'g^  ^f  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  with  the  style  of 
i85.  King,  and  of  near  thirty-nine  from  the  death  of 
Alexander,  was  desirous  of  transmitting  the  throne 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus*,  one  of  his  sons  by  Bere- 
nice. He  had  likewise  several  children  by  his 
other  wives,  and  among  those,  Ptolemy,  surnamed 
Cer annus ^  or  The  Thunderer  \  who  being  the  son  of 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  eldest 
'  of  the  male  issue,  considered  the  crown  as  his  right, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  But  Berenice,  who 
came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany  Eurydice, 
at  the  time  of  her  espousals  with  Ptolemy,  so  ex- 
ceedingly charmed  that  prince  with  her  beauty,  that 
he  married  herj  and  so  great  was  her  ascendant  over 
him,  that  she  caused  him  to  prefer  her  son  to  aU 
his  issue  by  the  other  queens.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  all  disputes  and  wars  that  might  ensuQ 
after  his  death,  which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be 
very  remote,  as  he  was  then  fourscore  years  of  age; 
be  resolved  to  have  him  crowned  in  his  own  life  time^ 

^  Justin.  1.  XVI. 
•  The  word  signifies,  a  Irver  of  bis  brethren ;  but  Ptolemy  re- 
ceived this  surname^  agreeably  to  a  figure  of  speech  called  ^u^ 
i^hrafii^  because  he  charged  two  of  his  brothers  with  forming 
design*  against  his  Uf((,  aud  then  cattted  chem  to  be  dMtroyed* 
Favsam.  1.  i.  p.  iz. 
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intending,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  all  his  do* 
mifiions  to  him;  declaring,  that  to  create  a  king 
was  more  glorious  than  to  be  so  one's  self.  The 
coronation  of  Philadelphus  was  celebrated  with  the 
most  splendid  festival  that  had  ever  been  seen;  but 
I  reserve  the  description  of  it  to  the  end  of  this 
section. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired 
to  Lysimachus,  whose  son  Agathocles  had  espoused 
Lysandra,  the  sister  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  hthex 
tnd  mother;  and,  after  the  death  of  Agathocles,  he 
removed  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who  received 
him  with  a  goodness  entirely  uncommon,  for  ^ich 
he  was  afterwards  repaid  with  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude, as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

'  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila* 
delphus,  which  was  also  the  first  year  of  the  124th, 
Olympiad,  the  famous  watch-tower  iri  the  isle  of 
'^'^aros  was  completed.     It  was  usually  called  the 
tower  of  Pharos,  and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the 
^^cn  wonders  of  antiquity.     It  was  a  large  square 
^^nacture   built  of  white  marble,   on   the  top  of 
^hich  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  burning,  in  order 
^^  guide  ships  in  their  course.     It  coit  eight  hun- 
dred   talents,   which,    estimated   by  the  Athenian 
P^^ney,  are  equal  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
^^^  amount  to  almoist  double  that  sum,  if  com- 
puted by  the  coin  of  Alexandria.     The  architect  of 
^^^  edifice  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpc- 
^^te  the  whole  honour  of  it  to  himself,  had  rc- 
^^Tst  to  the  artifice  I  have   mentioned  before*. 
Pharos  was  originally  a  real  island,  at  the  distance 
u  ^^^^^  furlongs  from  the  continent ;    but   was 
^^tvvards  joined  to  it  by  a  causeway  like  that  of 
Tyre, 

^'^lin.  1.  xxxvi?  c.   iz.     Styab.  1,  xvii.  p.  791,     SuM  i^ 
*  See  a  preceding  vdamt.    /« tifi  Homj  of  ^C9^* 
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A.  M.  *•  Mudh  about  this  time,  the  image  of  the  god 
3720.  jSerapis  was  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria. 
^^^^'  Ptolemy  had  been  induced  by  a  dream  to  demand 
^  it,  by  an  embassy  of  the  King  of  Sinope»  a  city  of 
Pontus,  where  it  was  kept.  It  was,  however,  re* 
fused  iiimfbr  the  space  of  two  yeaf^i  t^U  at  last  the 
inhabitants  of  Sinope  suffered  such  extremities  from 
a  famine,  that  they  consented  to  resjgn  this  idol  to 
Ptolemy  for  a  supply  of  corn,  which  be  transmitted 
to  them;  and  the  statue  was  th^n  conveyed  to 
Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  called 
Rhaeotis,  where  it  was  adored  by  the  name  of  Se* 
rapis,  and  a  famous  temidei  called  the  Scrapion, 
was  afterwards  erected  for  it  in  that  place.  This 
structure,  according  to  AmmianusMarcellinus^  sur- 
passed, in  beauty  and  magnificence,  all  the  temples 
in  the  world)  except  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  This 
temple  had  also  a  library,  which  became  famous  in 
all  succeeding  ages,  for  the  number  ftncl  value  of 
the  hooks  it  contained, 

"  Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  him-f 
self  in  polite  literature,  as  was  evident  by  his  coa\^ 
piling  the  life  of  Alexander,  which  w^s  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  is  qow  entirely  lost. 
In  order  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  which  be  n^uch 
admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria, 
called  tbe  Musaeum,  where  a  society  of  learned  men 
devoted  themselves  to  philj3$ophic  studies,  and  the 
improvement  of  all  other  sciences,  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  London  and  Paris.  To. 
this  effect,  he  began  by  giving  them  a  library,  which 
was  prodigiously  increased  by  his  successors.  ''His 
son  Philadelphus  left  a  hundred  thou^nd  volumes  in 
it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  succeeding 
princes  of  that  race  enlarged  it  still  more,  till  at  last 
it  consisted  of  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

•  Tacit,  hist.  L  iv.  c.  83,  &  84.  Plat,  dc  Isid.  8c  Osir.  p.  361 ' 
Clem.  M9X.  An  Protrc JH^  Pl  3  *^  ^  Amm.  AlaixclL  I.  jpcii.  c: 
16.  »  Arrian  in  prxf.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  691.  Q.  Curt.  1.  ix.  €• 
a.  Strab.  1,  xvii.  p.  793.  PluC  in  Moral,  p.  1095.        *  Eusehu  in 


^This  libfafty  was  formed  by  the  following  Aethod. ' 
AlltheGFrtk  *nd  other  books  that  were  brought 
into  Egypt  were  seized,  and  ^nt  to  the  Mu$*utti, 
where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons  employed  for 
that  purpose.     The  cojiies  i^ctt  then  delivered  to* 
the  ptoprietors,  aftd  the  6riginals  were  deposited  ih 
the  library.     Ptolemy  Evergetes,  for  itistanee,  boi^* 
Towtd  the  WWks  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  arid  JEs- 
chylus,  of  the  Athenians,  and  only  tecurned  tHem 
the  copies,  which  he  cittised  to  be  traiiteribcd  in  a$* 
beautiful  a  mahner  as  possible ;  and  he  likewise  pre-» 
scntcd  them  ^ith  fifteen  talents  (equal   to  fifteen 
thousand  cfowns)  hr  the  originals  which  he  kept. 

As  the  Museum  was  at  first  in  that  quarter  <^ 
the  city  v<rbfch  was  called  Bruchion,  and  near  the 
royal  palace,  the  library  Ivas  founded  in  the  sanie 
place,  and  it  sodft  drew  vast  numt>ers  thrther;  but 
when  it  was  so  thvKih  angrhented,  as  to  contain 
four  hundred  thousarid  volumes,  they  began  to  de^ 
posit  the  additional  books  in  the  Scraplon.  This 
last  library  was  a  Supplemetft  to  the  fornler,  foi^ 
which  reason  it  deceived  the  appellation  of  it^ 
Datightef,  and  in  process  of  time  had  in  it  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes. 

'  In  Cifesar's  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexan-* 
^^^  a  fire,  occasioned  by  those  hostilities,  consumed 
^  Hbi^ary  oT  Bruchion,  With  its  four  hundred  thou^ 
^and  voJnilies,  Seneca  seems  to  m^  to  have  been? 
*Qch  displeased*,  when  speaking  of  the  conflagra- 
.^>  he  bestows  his  censures,  both  on  the  librar/ 
'^^elf,   and  the  eulogium  madfe  on  it  by  LiVy,  who 

f  Galen.        *  Plut.  in  Csesar.  p.   7J2.  in  Anton,  p.  943, 

^"^-  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c.  16.    Dion.  Ga». !.  jAii.  p.-  io2. 

^  * 

^uoi^genta  miSia  libroram  AUxaHdriet  aniruni^  pulcberrifnuM 
^^  opidimui  mmmmeiitum,  Aliks  UuuUfUirit,  ncut  Li'utmsj  qut  §h'^ 
l^^  '^1*9*  cuTit^  egrepum  id  of  us  aitjuissi.  NoH/mt  ikgmmii^ 
/r^>  €fMt  curat  sid sttuUosa  luxuria  :  imo,  ne  studtosa  qutaem,  fuoniami 
2?^  shidhim,  sed  iik  sfectaadhm  caHplt^a^&dni^^-^^Paritur  ita'^hi 
**r"''^Mi  pumtitm  sit,*mM  in  affwratvm.    Sinic.  dc  tmnqoiU. 
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sdlesrit  an  illustrious  monument  of  the  optiknce  of 
the  Egyptian  Kings,  and  of  their  wise  attention  for 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences.  Seneca,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  he  such,  would  only  have  it  consi* 
dered  as  a  work  resulting  from  the  pride  and  vanity, 
of  those  monarcbs,  who  had  amassed  such  a  number, 
of  books,  not  for  their  own  use,  but  merely  for 
pomp  and  ostentation.  This  reflection,  however^ 
seems  to  discover  very  little  sagacity ;  for  is  it  not 
evident  beyond  contradiction,  that  none  but  Kings 
are  capable  of  founding  these  mi^ificent  libraries^ 
which  become  a  necessary  treasure  to  the  learned^ 
and  do  infinite  honour  to  those  states  in  which  they 
are  established  ? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  sustain  any  da* 
mage,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  there^  that  Cleopatra 
deposited  those  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
that  of  Pergamus,  which  were  presented  to  her  by 
Anthony.  This  addition,  with  other  enlargements 
that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the  new 
library  of  Alexandria  more  numerous  and  consider- 
able than  the  first;  and  though  it  was  ransacked 
more  than  once,  during  the  troubles  and  rev(dution» 
which  happened  in  the  Roman  empire,  it  always  re- 
trieved its  losses,  and  recovered  its  number  of  vo- 
lumes.  In  this  condition  it  subsisted  for  many  ages^ 
affording  its  treasures  to  the  learned  and  curious,  till 
the  seventh  century,  when  it  suffered  the  same  fate 
with  its  parent,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  when 
they  took  that  city  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  642. 
The  manner  by  which  this  misfortune  happened  is 
too  singular  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

^  John,  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  a  famous 
follower  of  Aristotle,  happened  to  be  at  Alexandria, 
when  the  city  was  taken  ^  and  as  he  was  muck 
esteemed  by  Amri-Ebnol-As,  the  general  of  the 
Saracen  troops,  he  intreated  that  commander  to  be- 
^  stow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  library.     Amri  re- 

f  Abal-Pluragiiu>  in  hist.  Dynast.  IX. 
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plied,  that  it  was  not  in  bis  power  to  grant  such  a 
request ;  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  Kbalif,  or 
Emperor  of  the  Saracens,  for  his  orders  on  that  head> 
without  which  he  could  not  presume  to  dispose  of 
the  library.  He  accordingly  writ  to  Omar,  the  then 
Khalif,  whose  answer  was,  That  if  those  books  con- 
tained the  same  doctrine  with  the  Koran,  they  could 
not  be  of  any  use,  because  the  Koran  was  sufficient 
in  itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessary  truths;  but 
if  they  contained  any  particulars  contrary  to  that 
book  they  ought  to  be  destroyed.  In  consequence 
of  this  answer,  they  were  all  condemned  to  the  flames, 
without  any  further  examination ;  and,  to  that  effect, 
^yere  distributed  into  the  public  bagnios,  where,  for 
the  space  of  six  months,  they  were  used  for  fuel  in- 
stead of  wood.  We  may  from  hence  form  a  j  ust  idea 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  books  contained  in  that 
library;  and  thus  was  this  inestimable  treasure  of 
learning  destroyed. 

The  Musseum  of  Brnchion  was  not  burnt  with  its 
library.  ^  Strabo  acquaints  us,  in  his  description  of 
it,  that  it  was  a  very  large  structure  near  the  pa- 
lace, and  fronting  the  port;  and  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  portico, ^in  which  the  philosophers 
walked.  He  adds,  that  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety were  governed  by  a  president,  whose  station 
was  so  honourable  and  important^  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  always  chosen  by  the  King 
himself,  and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  Emperor; 
and  that  they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  society  eat 
together  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  by  whom  they 
were  supported  in  a  very  plentiful  manner. 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Mu*» 
sseum^for  the  a^vant^e  she  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  of 
Having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  excellent  men 
in  literature.  It  is  from  thence,  in  particular,  that 
the  church  has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious 

.;        .  ^  *  Stub  I.  xvii.  p.  793. 
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doctors;  15  Cl^rtiens  Alexsindrinte,  AnhrSohitlJ,  Orf-' 
getii  Anfttolis,  Ath^riasius,  and  many  othefs^  for  att 
thtfse  studied  in  that  seminary. 

Demetrias  Phalercus  was  probAbly  the  first  presi- 
dent of  this  ^at  of  Itfarftirig;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  the  stiperinfendency  of  the  library.  Plutarch 
informs  us^  that  bis  firft  proposal  to  Ptolemy  was  the 
establisbtneftt  df  a  library  of  such  authors  as  tft'ated 
of  civil  polity  and  goternment,  assuring  him^  that 
they  would  always  supply  him  with  such  counsels  as 
none  of  his  friends  Would  presoihe  to  offer  him. 
Thii  wa&  alrfiOk  the  oftly  expedient  for  ihtroduciiig 
truth  to  prifties^  atid  (howihg  them,  under  borrowed 
namesj  their  duties  as  Well  as  their  defects.  When 
the  king  had  relished  this  excellent  advice,  ^nd  rnett^ 
sures  were  taken  to  procure  all  such  books  afi  Were 
r^uisite  in  this  first  view,  it  miy  easily  be  imagiried 
that  Demetrius  carried  the  affair  to  a  much  greater 
length,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  collect  all 
sorts  of  other  books  for  the  library  we  hjtVe  ftien- 
tioned.  Who  could  better  assist  that  prince  in  the 
accomplishment  of  s6  noble  arid  magnificent  a  plan 
than  llemetrius  Phalereus,  who  Wa6  himself  a  Iearn-> 
ed  man  of  the  fii^t  rank,  *as  well  is  a  Very  kh\€ 
pdlittcian  > 

'  We  have  forhierly  seen  What  indbcementfe 
brought  Demetrius  to  the  tourt  of  this  prince.  Hrf 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  Ptcrfemy  Soter,  wha 
heaped  a  profusion  of  honours  uport  hicri,  and  iti<K3^ 
hhh  his  confidant.  He  consulted  him,  preferably  tb 
zk\  his  other  counsellors,  in  the  moft  important  irnktS^ 
and  particularly  those  which  related  t6  fh*  sticet»* 
A.  M.  sidft  to  the  crOWn.  Thi^  priHfce,  tWd  Vfeats  htfbtb  hb 
3719.  death,  had  formed  a  resdliltion  to  iibditiie  hk  c»W!l' 
^V:  ^'  in  favout  of  One  df  his  chlldhih.  Dictoetfite  ^ftdfelE- 
vOured  to  dissuade  hirtl  fifbift  th«t  desigrt^  bjr  t**Wf* 
senting  to  him,  that  he  must  no  lodger  tipt^  tf^ 
enjoy  any  authority,  if  he  diVe^ed  hittiii-lf  dS  kte 

«  Plat,  in  Demetr.p.  l^t.    Diog.  LatrL  in  Demetr.  Pkab 
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in  such  a  manner^  and  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous, to  create  him  a  master.  But  when  he  found 
Sim  absolutely  determined  on  this  abdication,  he  ad- 
i^sed  bim' to  regulate  his  choice  by  the  order  pre- 
scribed by  nature^  and  which  was  generally  followed 
hf  all  nations :  in  consequence  of  which  it  would 
be  ineif mbirt  on  faioi  to  prefer  hi9  eldest  ma  by 
Eiiiydloe  h}$  firBt  wi&.  But  the  cradit  of  Beieoioe 
pfmiled  orcr  this  dquttable  and  prudent  advice, 
wbicbt  in  a  short  tiiae  proved  fiital  to  its  author. 
.  Xorard  the  do9e  of  this  year  died  Ptolemy  &ter»  A.  M. 
King  of  Egypt,,  in. tho  eighty-fourth  year  of  hk  age,  ^^ Vu 
aod  two  ycim  after  Ws  resignation  of  th?  ofopire  tip  ^^jl. 
hA^sm.  He  m»  the  most  able  and  worthy  man  df 
lU  bis  nctf  and  left  behind  Jbim  such  examples  of 
pnideiifie^justioe,  and  clemency^  as  very  few  of  his 
successors  were  industrious  to  imitate.  Poring  the 
spaioe  of  m%x,  forty  year^  in  which  he  governed 
Sgypt,  after  the  de^th  of  Alexander^  he  raised  it  to 
such  ao  hei(^t  of  grandeur  and  power^  as  rendered 
it  superior  to  the  odber  kiag^oc^s^  He  retained 
ufKm  the  throne  the  safue  fondness  of  simplicity  of 
maoneiS)  and  the  same  aversion  for  ostentatious 
pmp,  as  he  disGQV^ed  when  he  first  ascended  it. 
He  w^  accessible  to  his  subjects  even  to  a  de^ee  of 
£u&ilianty«  He  freqifei^y  eat  with  them  at  their 
ova  bouses^  and»  when  he  ^ve  any  entertainment 
ime^  he  thoug))t  it  9f>  dis^;aQ6  to  borrow  their 
richest  plate,  because  bf  had  (lut  very  little  of  his 
own,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  hi$  com- 
txioo  use'.  And  when  aooie  persons  represented  to 
bim^that  the  re^  dignity  seemed  to  require  an  air 
ofgieater  opulence,  his  answer  was,  *^  That  the  true 
gtwideur  of  a  ki|)g  cqnsisted  in  enriching  others^  not 
biimdf." 

^  Plut.  in  Apoph.p.  181. 
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Sect,  IV.  The  magnificent  folemnity^  at  the  in^ 
auguration  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  King  (/ 
Egypt. 

PlXMLEMT  PhiUddphus,  after  Im  fcdier  had  ab* 

dicated  the  crown  in  his  favour,  entertakitd  tlie  pto* 

I^  when  he  ascended  the  throne^  with  the  most 

splendid  festival  mentioned  by  antiquity.    Athensem 

has  left  us  a  long  desmption  of  it,  transcribed  flom 

Callixenes,  the  Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  hktery  of 

«     Alexaodfia^  and  Montfiuicoa  mUttes  k  tn. his  aati« 

quities.    I  shall  insert  the  partkidais  of  it  m  thii 

place,  because  they  will  give  u»  a  veiy  moper  kka 

of  the  riches  and  opulence  of  Egypt,    i  may  acU 

too,  that  as  ancient  authors  speak  very  often  of 

sacred  pomp,  processione,  and  solram  <est»vais>  in 

honour  of 'their  fpds,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  loe 

to  give  somo  idbea  of  them  ?or  once,  by  des^^bi^g 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  solemaitica  that  wae  over 

known.    Flutaifdi,  who  is  peipetuatly  mestfi<ming 

triumphs  amoM  the  RomMs,  has  the  appiobation 

f)f  his  readers,  tor  his  partiddar  dtKription  of  tbiA 

of  Paulus  JSmilius,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag*' 

nificent.    But  if  the  account  I  shall  now  give  should 

:q)pear  unseasowMe,  or  too  pK^ix,  it  may  be  passed 

over,  without  interruptii^  (ho  series  of  this  histoiy  y 

for  I  decbre  before-hand,  that  the  relation  wiU  be 

something  tedk>«». 

*  This  pompous  solemnity  continued  a  ythxAt  diy« 
and  was  conducted  through  the  Circus  of  Aleanmdiia. 
It  was  divided  into  feveial  parts,  and  formed  a  va- 
riety of  separate  processions.  Beade  ^kmc  of  the 
King's  father  and  mother,  the  gods  had,  each  of 
them,  a  distinct  cavalcade,  adorned  with  the  oma« 
ments  relating  to  their  history* 
Athenieus  has  only  related  the  particulan  of  that 

<  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  197— 'i^j* 
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dhcchm,  by  which  a  jtidgment  m^  be  formed  of 
tbf  magnificence  of  the  fcst. 

The  prpcession  began  with  a  t^opp  of  Sileni,  some 
bftbited  ii  purple^  others  in  robes  c^  a  deep  red  i 
tbeir  employment  was  to  keep  off  the  crt>wd»  and 

Next  the  Sileni  came  a  band  of  satyn^  compoied 
of  tUmty  in  two  rtmks,  each  cahrying  a  gilded  hinp. 

Hme  were  succeeded  by  the  victories^  with  goldea 
map,  catryidg  vases  nine  ftct  htgh»  steaming  with 
kindled  perfumes,  partly  gaiJt>  and  partly  adomdd 
with  the  leaves  oif  ivy.  Theif .  habits  were  etnbroi- 
(kftd  with  thtf  figures  of  aubnall,  and  every  part  of 
them  glittered  with  gold. 

Aftef  these  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  beig^t> 
aod  covered  with  a  luxuriant  fclilge  erf*  ivy;  imei^ 
ifeixed Wttb  omafhents  of gokl»  It  1v«(  abo  beautified 
witba  gplden  crQWd,' composed  of  vme  leaves^  and 
adorned  on  all  sides  with  certain  white  fillets. 

Aq  bundled  and  twenty  youths  advanced  next^ 
datbcd  in  ptsrpie  vests)  each  of  them  supporting  a 
pidm  tpe  of  tncentCf  myrrh,  and  saffitMi. 

They  were  followed  by  forty  satyrs,  wearing  crowns 
of  gold  which  repi^sented  the  leaves  of  fvy ;  and  in 
the  f^bt  hand  of  each  was  another  crown  of  the 
same  saetal^  adorned  with  vine  leaves.  Their  habits 
weft  dWetsified  with  a  varidty  of  cokxin. 

In  the  rear  of  these  marched  two  Sileni,  arrayed  in 
porple  mantles,  and  white  drawers;  one  of  them 
wore  a  kind  of  teit,  and  carried  a  gpidtn  caduceits 
ia  his  hand;  the  other  had  a  trumpet.  Between 
these  two  was  a  man,  hx  feet  in  heij^t,  masked  and 
habited  like  a  tragedian.  He  also  carried  a  golden 
corauccf^ia,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  The  Year. 

This  person  preceded  a  very  amiable  wcmian,  as 
tall  as  himself,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 
g^ft^ing  an  over  with  gold.  She  held,  in  one  hand, 
A  coma  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peach-tree, 

toa 
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^ndJti  the  other  a  branch  of  palnu    She  was  caS^d 
Pentcteris  *• 

The  neat  in  the  procession  were  the  Genti  of  the 
four  seasons^  wearing  ornaments  by  which  they  wtm 
distinguished,  and  sujiportB^  two  ^Iden  vases  c£ 
odours,  adorned  with  ivy  leaves.  In  the  midst  of 
them  was  a  square  altar  of  gold* 

A  baiid  of  satyn  then  appeared^  wtarins  golden 
crowns,  fashioned  like  the  leaves  of  ivy,  and  anrayed 
in  red  habits.  Some  bore  vessels  Mtd  with  wine, 
others  carried  drinking  cups. 

Immediately  after  these  were  seen  Philiscus,  the 
poiet  and  priest  of  Bacchus,  attended  t^  comedians, 
musicians,  dancers,  and  other  persons  ot  that  dass. 

Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prises  for  the 
victors  at  the  athletic  combats  and  exercises.  One 
of  these  tripods,  bteing  thirteen  feet  and  a  batf  va 
height,  was  intended  for  the  youths ;  the  other,  which 
was  eighteen  feet  high,  was  designed  for  the  men. 

An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  thess.  It 
had  four  wheels<f ,  was  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  on^hundred 
and  eighty  men.  In  this  chariot  was  a  figure  repre- 
senting &icchus,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  perfccming  Hbations  with  a  large  cup  of 
gold.  He  vras  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  brocaded  porpje, 
which  flowed  down  to  hb  feet.  Over  this  was  a 
transparent  vest  of  a  saffiron-colour,  and  above  that 
a  large  purple  mantle  embroiddicd  with  gold.  Be- 
fore him  was  a  great  vessel  of  gcrid,  foroued  in  the 
Laconic  manner,  and  containing  ^fiteen  measures, 
tailed  m€tr€t€s%.    This  was  accompanied  with  a 

*  This  word  signiies  the  space  of  five  years,  because*  at  the 
expiration  of  every  fourth  year,  the  feast  of  Barchus  was  cele- 
brated at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  which  was  the  fifth. 

f  All  chariots  in  general,  of  which  mention  will  be  mtde  in 
the  ^^n^l  of  thi«  rela^a>  had  also  four  wheels; 

J  Tnis  word  is  freqtitotly  used  in  the  present  description;  it 
is  the  n^rnie  of  a  Greek  measure,  which  corresponds  most  with 
rhe  Roman  amphora^-but  was  aomcwbat  larg;er.  ItconuMed 
ninp  gallons. 
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^jMtn  tfipod,  on  irinch  ymt  j^ccd  a  gpldto  rase 
^odours^  with  two  cup6  of  the  same  metal  full  of 
dammoD  aad  saffron.  Bacchus  was  seated  ia  a 
shade  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  intermixed  with  the 
Miage  of  fifuit* trees;  and  from  these  hui^  several 
Clowns,  fillets,  and  th^ni,  with  timbrels,  ribbands, 
and  a  variety  of  satiric,  comk,  and  tragic  masks« 
In  the  same  chariot  were  the  priests  and  priestesses 
of  that  ckity,  with  the  other  ministers,  and  inter- 
pitters  of  mysteries,  diuioers4tf  all  classes,  and  wocoen 
bearing  vans*. 

•These  were  flowed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who 
lanched  with  their  hair  dishevetted,  attd  wore  crowoi 
coQ^KMed,  some  of  serpents,  othen-  of  branches  of 
the  ^y  the  vine,  or  the  ivy.  Some  <tf  these  women 
omed  Itnivtt  in  their  hands,  others  graaped  ser^^ 
pcrite. 

After  these  advanced  aoothor  chariot,  twelve  feet 
in  breadth,  4Uid  diMWn  by  sixty  men.  In  this  was 
^  statue  of  Nyssa,  or  Nysa,  sitting<f ,  twelve  feet 
h^  and  dothed  with  a  yelkwr  vest  embroidered 
with  gold,  over  which  was  another  Laconic  habit* 
Tbe  statue  rose  by  the  aid  of  some  machines  that 
were  not  touched  by  aaiy  person,  and  after  it  had 
ponttd  nulk  out  of  a  g^dea  cup^  it  resumed  its 
fonner  seat. '  Its  kk  hand  held  a  thyrsus  adorned  with 
ribbands,  and  wore  a  gcdden  crown,  on  the  tc^  of 
which  were  represented  various  leaves  of  ivy,  with 
<histers  of  gn^es,  composed  of  ^ms.  it  was  co'^ 
vtred  wkh  a  deep  shade,  formed  by  a  blended  foliage, 
iod  a  gilded  kuMp  hung  at  each  corner  of  the  elm- 
net.        *»  . 

After  this  came  another  chariot,  thirty-six  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  drawn  t^ 
three  hundred  men.  On  this  was  placed  a  wine* 
pMB»  also  thirty «six  feet  long,  and  twenty*  two  and 
A  half  broad;  this  was  full  of  the  produce  of  the 
vintage.    Sixty  satyrs  trod  the  grapes,  to  the  sound 

•  BfyuM  Famau  laccbL    Virc, 

t  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  narse  of  Bacchna. 
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of  the  ftute,  and  BWg  rach  lirft  v  wrmpe^iftdoi  «itb 
the  action  in  wbkli  th^  vKtt  mpfkijid.  Sik^os 
wa$  the  chief  of  the  b«id,  and  i^mMis  of  wio0 
flowed  firom  the  cbarioty  tbroiigbo«t  the  wbde>{m« 
grcfs. 

:  An<»cher  dmriot  of  t^  same  tiia||^t\Hkiy  .wa»4nMRn 
byt  1136  hundied  mcA.  Thii  oanri^  a  i&t  of  a  pio- 
digious  ^tzei  mack  of  laopaml  skins  sewtd  to^aidier* 
Tbe.FCBfei  c<MUaiMd  tbrw  thousand  hhmuiw^  and 
shed  a  ccAstant  ^SUsk»  of  wine  dwiog  the  fi»* 
cession. 

This  chariot  was  foUdwbd  hf  an  hundred  iSad 
twenty  cfowdcd  aatyvs  and  Sikrni^  carryiag  pMs,  flag* 
gons^  and  hirge  mpt»  all  of  nid. 
.  This  tfo^)  was  immediately  swcmded  by  a  lilv^ 
fati  oontaittng  sik  huncbed  iiiatretca>  and  ^Uced  m 
a  chariot  drawn  by  the  same  number  of  men.  The 
vessd  was  adorned  with  ebaaod  mxi(»  and  the  lim, 
together  with  the  two  ha«dks  aAd  the  hmh  were 
embellishod  with  the  figures  of  animals*  The  mid- 
dle part  of  it  was  eocompassed  with  a  g^ldaa  qrowa 
adorned  with  jewels. 

J^ext  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  eig^toefi  ieat  in 
diameter,  and  nine  in  height*  The  appear  part  of 
their  cticumfiBrenGe  was  adorned  with  studs,  and  the 
bottom  with  several  animals,  throe  of  which  wete  a 
feot  and  a  half  high,  and  many  more  of  a  lesser 
size* 

These  Were  followed  by  ten  gseat  fats,  and  mtaen 
other  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  contamed  thirty 
metretes,  and  the  least  five :  there  were  bliewi^  *M 
cauldrons,  twenty-four  vases  with  two  handles,  and 
jdis|>osed  on  five  salvers;  two  silver  wioe'^pfesseSt  on 
wfatch  were  placed  twenty *four  goblets  s  a  tiMe  df 
mas;^  silver,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  more 
<if  six;  four  tnpods,  one  of  which  was  of  massy  sil- 
ver, and  had  a  circumference  of  twenty*fi>ur  feet ;  the 
ipther  three  that  were  smalls,  weie  adorned  with  pro- 
pious  stones  in  the  middle. 
.  Then  came  twenty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  silver, 
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ttd  iointtlMag  htm  tiite  tl«  pnndt^.  Tbey  weie 
likewise  Moompuiied  utth  tweMy^ix  bmkcrst  sis- 
tail  HtggoWi  ttkl  An  bttftdrad  and  sixty  other  ves- 
ttb,  tlie  kugttt  of  wkkh  cocit«{|Ml  six  mitittfs,  and 
tbesmiiUest  tmc    AU  these  vcseeb  were  off  silver. 

Aftertfie90aKmtkegoMeii:ye8seb;  four  of  which, 
odMJjKwnica^iMiecioimediriihvu^  tbeitf 

mmiikoBmm  two  ConHthiaQ  VMes^  whose  rims^  and 
aUik  mcmakt^au  wem  emMliabed '  wtlh  the 
fiemi<f  .wmafe;  these  cofttiiiied  «Sgltt  tia»fites : 
tvfiae-pwes^  on  wbi«h  te^  gobletn  wete  pbk:ttl  ;*  two 
oHmt  faias^  each  of  whtdi  contaified  five  memte^ : 
aed  tiio  «0ie  tiuit  hekl  a  couple  ofiiieMlii«& :  t5^^ 
tf^tmo  vessels  for  preserving  liquors  cool,  the  largest 
cif  which  cofttaioed  thirty  metretes,  aod  tb*  kast 
ap:  iburmldeB  tripods  ^ 
kmd  of;»xla  JMslurti  intended  as  a  repjository  (ot 
rasds  ct  the  aaase  melal;  tbie^  was  enrich^  with 
inpehyand  was  five  £set  in  lengths  it  was  likewise 
divided  into  six  partitions^  one  above  another,  and 
adorned  with  vanous  figiifei  <rf  animak,  abovi  three 
6et  in  height  i  two  goblets^  and  two  glass  bowls 
^mik  golden  omamet^tt;  two  salvers  df  gold,  four 
ndxts  ift  dsaitieter,  and  thite  Mhers  of  less  ditnen- 
most  ttn  bealcftrs^  an  ahar  four  feet  and  a  half 
^h;  aofd  twimty^ve  dishas. 

After  thiariah  equipage^  marched  sixteen  hundred 
youths,  habited  in  white  vests^  and  crowned,  some 
t^them  with  ivy»  others  with  branches  of  the' pine. 
Two  httodivd  and  fifty  of  this  band  carried  golden 
vssesy  and  four  hundred  of  them  vases  of  silver. 
Three  faoadiod  more  carried  silver  vessels,  made  to 
bKp'li^uots  cool. 

After  these  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large 
donidog  ^rtseela,  some  of  which  were  of  gold,  fifty  of 
silvery  and  three  bundled  diversified  with  various 
coloun. 

There  were  likewise  seveMd  tables,  liix  feet  in 
^tf^h,  and  supporting  a  variety  <^  remarkable  ob^* 
jfcts.    On  tate  was  represented  the  bed  of  Semde, 
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M  wi»cb  were  dbpoaric^  aetewl  vemi  aiMae  at^jMefot 
bfoc^»  od)fcr$.t4prQrdivijtb.prDoiaiio  stma.     . 

We  must  not  omit  jt  cfairt0t  ibktjr-thfee  6eb  ia 
kngthy  and  tweDty*Qne  in  bmNkW  dcwm  b^  five: 
hundred  .men«  In  thk  wtt  the  repflMnMioa::ef  m. 
deep  cavern,  ibroiided  wUb  ivy.  ami  wierk^vts  i  -ae*- 
veral  pig^0Q4>  rii^«dons>  and  tfldJe^^.iiaiied  oiitio£> 
the  apart we»  and  flew  abdut*  Little  bands  ,ymm 
fMtened  to  their  fwt>  jthat  tbqF  mi^t  he,  mof^bf. 
the  pe<^^  around  them. '  Twoi  foiintatm^  IsloeartMi} 
one  of  ipilk  and  the  other  of  "^oe^  flowed  imt  of  tha 
cavern.  All  the  nymphs  who  stood  rouod  it  won 
crowAs.of  goid^  Mercury  wo»  alto  aau*  with  a^ 
golden  caduceus  ia  hi^  hand*  and  clothed  ia  a  apteo-' 
didmiumer.  '  .  *, 

The  ei^pedirioii  of  Bacchus  into  the  IodifiSAra&«K^ 
hibit^  in  aaother  chariot,  wheic  the  god  was  repm?* 
sented  by  a  statue»  eight  feet  in  height,  and  s&ottfited 
upon  an  elephant.  He  was  arrayvd  in  pui|ife»  and 
wore  a  golden  crown»  intermixed  with  twining  iwf 
and  vine  leaves*  A  long  thyrsus  of  gold  was  in  his 
h^,  and  hia  sandals  were  of  the  sa^ne  metaL .  On 
the  neck  of  the  elephant  vfn»  seated  a  Mtyr  above 
seven  feet  h^,  wtth  a  cmwn.cf  gokl  on  his  head, 
formed  in  imitation  of  pine  bom^as,  and  hlowiag  a 
kind  of  trumpet  made  of  a  ffoat's-hnixu  .The.tmp- 
ping^  of  the  depbaot  weie  w  gokl,  and  hitf  neck  Aras 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  that  metal  shaped  like  the 
foliage  of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  five  hundfftd  young 
virgins,  adorned  with  purple  vests  and  golden  zones. 
An  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  who  commanded 
the  rest,  wore  crowns  of  gold  that  seemed  to  be  aomr» 
posed  of  the  branches  of  pine. 

Next  to  these  came  an  bimdrad  and  twenty  satyn» 
armed  at  all  points^  s.ome  in  sUvec ,  and.  others  in 
copper  arms. 

To  these  succeeded  five  troops  ci  Sileoi,  and 
c^wij^  satyrs,  mounted  on  aaaes,  some  of  whona 
were  entirely  harnessed  with  gold,  the  rest  with  silver. 
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Mm  tbii.tfDcip  mpfpmxtA  a  long  tnm  of  dmnots, 
twenty-foar  of  which  were  drawn  by  eiephanis  ;^iacty 
bf  iiewtts;  twelve  t^  lioDs;  six  by  0ryges^  a  spe* 
cm  DTgoatr)  fifteen  1:^  bofiUoes ;  four  by  wild 
mtt;  eigkt  fay  estncbess  end  senn  by  stags.  In 
tfacac  dimots  tyete  Imie  yootlis  iiabitcd  like  cha-' 
mian,  eod  weaffiag  hats  with  brood  bfims*  Thef 
mm  aocompanied  by  others  o^  a  len  statwe,  clothed 
ieniuitlee  eod)mdered  with  gpld.  The  boys  wha 
ptriwniBd  ,tbe  office  o£  charnteets,  were  downed 
vkhiJMMichesJoE  pine;,  and  the  lesser  yoa^  with 

On  each  side  of  these  were  three  chariots  dniwo 
fay  caaiels,  aodlbUowed  by  others  drawn  by  mules; 
la  these  c&ariots  were  several  jtents^  resemUfiig 
ihoie;ef;tbe  Barberiaos»  witk-  Indian  women,  and 
those  q(  other  aations,  habited  like  shuves.  Some 
of  these  camels  carried  thsee  hoodred  pounds  wetgfafe 
pf 'inceoarp  t)thei8  two  hundred  of  a$Sboti,  cinna« 
AMiDyiim^  and  other  odoriferous  spioes. 

At  a  fittte  distance  from  these,  marched  a  band  of 
£dii(^]ians9  amtd  with  pikes.  One  body  of  these 
carried  six  hundred  elephants'  teeth;  another,  two 
ttKmsand  Inancbep  of  ebony ;  a  third,  cups  d  gpld 
vd  silvtT)  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold*<iust. 

After  these  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded  darts,* 
aad  inarching  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  four  ban* 
dred  dogs  of  the  Indian^  Hyrcanian,  and  Mcriossiaw 
breed,  beside  a  variety  o(  other  species. 

They  were  succeeded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  supporting  trees,  to  which  wens  fastened  several 
^pcdes  of  binds  and  deer.  Cages  were  also  carried, 
ia  which  were  parrots^  peacocks,  turkey  hens,  phea* 
cants,  and  a  great  number  of  Ethiopian  birds.  After 
these  appeared  a  hundred  and  ihttty  sheep  of  that 
^<^try;  three  hundred  of  the  Arabian  breed;  twenty 
^f  the  island  of  Eubcea ;  twenty-six  white  Indian 
oxen,  eight  c^  the  Ethiopian  species;  also  a  laig^ 
white  bear;  fourteen  leopards*;  sixteen  panthers;  four 
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Etkiqpiia  rfatiftOcero$» 

'  Baochm  ackmncod  noxi^  seated  m  a  cinriot,  and 
#6Bfing  a  golden  crown  etnbettished  wkh  iff  tearct. 
He  was  lapieieiitecl  as  takin  saaetotrjr  at  tbcakar 
oi  Kiieit  from  tbe  pefseattkiii  af  Juno.  Ptiapai 
ivas  placed  ndar  him^  with  a  ei«re  of  ^M  fefned 
Wkc  the  kwoi  of. ivy.  Tfie  itatiie  ot  Jooo  mm 
otmxmdwA  a  gdden  diadem  $  and  tbose  ctf  Atu»- 
awfar  and  Ptotemy  oma  cromis  of  fine  gcdd»  npm* 
•enttng  tvjN^kaiM.  The  omfBof  Virtue  wa^f^laced 
near  that  of  Ptolemy^  and  on  her  head  was  a  cromi 
of.goUmadeihim]taison«foiiw4>faackts.  Another 
statuei  tepftwntiDg  the  city  of  Coriath^-vaaaleoaear 
Ptolemy^  with  a  gplden  diadem  on  iti  head^  At  a 
little  dtstance  £roai  eftob  of  theid  was  a  mat 
fitted  with  goldeo  cups,  and  a  fauige  foowlet  tlie i 
metal^  which  contained  fiw  metietes. 

Tfaia  chaiiiit  was  foUonad  by  senral  wocnen  ikhly 
arrayed,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Ionian,  and 
other  Greek  cities  in  Asia;  with  thaidands  which  had 
fbmierly  been  concfueted  tiy  the  Petiiaasr  All  ebii 
train  wore  crowns  of  gdd. 

la*  another  charted  was  a  goMen  thyms,  a  faun- 
dred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  a  sihwr  fence 
^ity  feet  kio^. 

in  this  part  of  the  ptocessioo  were  a  variety  ef 
wtkl  beasts  and  horses,  and  twemy4bur  lions  of  a 
prodigious  stae;  and  abo  a  great  number  of  chariocs, 
in  wludi  were  not  only  the  statues  of  kings,  but 
those  of  sceeral  deities. 

After  these  came  a  chores  of  six  hundred  mcsi, 
among  whom  wem  three  haaihed  who  pbqred  on 
ipkled  harps,  and  wore  golden  cmwns.  At  a  smaU 
distance  from  this  band  marched  two  thousand  boUs, 
all  of  the  same  colour,  and  adorned  with  golden 

*  This  ftn{intt»  whether  real  or  fabulous^  ii  menttoiied  by 
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infttkiUb;  10  the  middle  of  which  rase  ^  crtfira  of  t  he 
eame  metal  They  were  also  adorned  with  a  coUar, 
ml  aa  arg^*  hmig  on  the  bmait  of  each.  All  tb«M 
habilimcota  were  of  gold. 

The|)ioceaiioaof  Jupiter,  and  a  great  tnunber  of 
other  deities  adfaoced  aext»  aod^  after  all  the  rest, 
tbatqf  Alexander^  whose  statue  of  massy  gold  was 
fkud,  in  a  cbaviot  dntwn  by  efepbMtl;  od  one 
lide  of  thia4tatu0  stood  Victory^  and  oa  the  other 
Miotnra. 

Tbe^prooaiMon  wasgm:ed  with  several  throoeaof 
foid  mi  ivory»  on  one  of  which  was  a  large  diadeoi 
of  gpldy  and  00  aaotbcr  a  horn  of  the  same  metak 
Atbifd  ii^iported  a  crown;  and  a  iborth  a  horn  of 
wild  ffAd.  On  the  tbione  of  Ptolomy  Sot^»  the 
&tfaec  of  t^  feigning  prince^  was  a  goUkn  ciowih 
which  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  01  goldf »  each 
cootatning  four  diachmas. 

In  this  prOQcasion  w^ie  likewise  thnee  hoodfied 
giAlea  vaKSy  in  which  perfiimes  were  to  he  hural; 
fifty  gilded  akairs»  encompassed  with  gnlden  crowns. 
Four  torches  c^  giild,  fifteen  fcet  in  hei^t,  were 
&9tened  to  one  of  these  altars*  There  were  Ukewise 
twelve  g^dedheerthSf  one  of  which  wsa  eighteen  feet 
iacifcumfcrencej  aed  sixty  in  hetght;  and  another 
was  only  twelve  feet  and  a  half  high.  Nine  Delphic 
tripods  of  gold  appeared  next,  having  six  (^ei  in 
thur  altitude  I.  and  there  weie  six  others,  nine  feet  in 
height.  The  laif^t  of  all  was  forty -five  feet  high ; 
seveiai  acumals  in  gjold  were  placed  upon  it,  and  its 
upper  part  was  encompassed  with  a  gokkn  crown, 
fanned  cf  a  foliage  of  vine-Jeavea. 

AiWr  these  v^re  seen  several  gilded  pahns,  twelve 
^t  in  length,  together  with  a  caduceua^  gilt  also, 

*  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  breast, 
t  The  Atdck  Stater,  nsaaHy  called  xs^tria,  was  equal  to  ten 
liTm  of  French  money;  the  vsliie  therefore  of  this  single 
crown  araoiuitsd  to  a  Madred  thovstod  Fresch  Hirrer^  which 
are  about  five  thoitsaad  pounds  sterling. 
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sixtjr-sk  Icct  loftgj  a  gilded  thumkrboltj  m  length' 
sixty  feet;  a  gilded  temple,  sixty  feet  in  citcum- 
feTence;.a  dmiblc  horn  twelve  feet  bng;  a  vast 
number  of  gilded  animals,  several  of  whidi  were 
eighteen  feet  in  height-  To  these  were  added  sevkral 
deef  of  a  stupendous  size,  and  a  set  of  eagles  thirty 
feet  high.  .... 

Three  thoQsand  and  t>vo' hundred  crowns  of  gold 
were  likewise  carried  in  this  procession;  together 
with  a  consecrated  crown )  containing  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  utidoubtedly,  in  its  ciicumferehce;  it 
was  likewise  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gems^  amt 
suMtMnded  the  etttmnce  into  the  Mtn^  eS  Btrt^ 
nice.  Several  liai^^  cmwns  of  gold  were  aiso' sup* 
ported  by  young  virgins  richly  habited.  One  of 
these  crowns  was  three  feef  in  height,  with  aciitntn* 
ference  <rf  tweaty-fout. 

These  ornaments  of  the  procession  were  atcom* 
paniod  witbagc^den  cuirto,  eighteen  feet  in  height; 
and  ahothcr  of  stiver,  tweiity-seven  feet  high;  Oa 
this  lairer  was  the  representation  of  two  thunder* 
bolts  o{  gold,  e^t^M  feet  in  length;  with  an 
oaken  crown  embellished  with  jewels^  twenty  golden 
bucklei^;  sixty- four  complete  suits  of  gcdd^  ar* 
mour;  two  boots  of  the  same  ddetal,  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length;  twelve  basons (  a  great  number  of 
fli^gpns;  ten  laige  vase^  of  perfomes  for  the  baths  ; 
twelve  beakers;  fifty  dishes,  and  a  lai^  number  of 
ti^es;  all  these  were  of  goM.  There  were  Kkewbe 
five  tal^s  covered  wttli  golden  goblets;  and  a  horn 
.of  solid  gokl,  forty*four  feet  in  length.  All  these 
golden  vessels  and  other  ornaments,  were  in  a  sepa- 
rate procession  from  that  of  Bacchus,  which  has 
been  already  described. 

There  were  likewise  tour  hundred  chariots  laden 
with  vessels,  and  other  works  of  silver;  twenty 
others  filled  with  golden  vessels,  and  eight  hundred 
more  appropriated  to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices» 

The  trocms  that  guarded  this  procession  were 
composed  of  fifty-seven  thousand  and  six  hundred 
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S)Ot,  and  twenty-three  thousand  horse»  a)!  dressed 
and  armed  in  a  nutgn'tficent  maoner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  con* 
tioucd  rar^ome  da3rs  after  this  pom|>ou$  solemnity, 
Ptokmy  Sotcr  presented  the  victor  with  twenty 
crowm  of  gold,  and  they  received  twmty-ihree  from 
his  consiut  Bensnice.  It  appeared,  by  ibtfs  registers  of 
the  palace;  that  these  last  crowns  were  valued  at  two 
tliQusand  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents,  and  Afty 
inime,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty^four  thou*' 
^^  four  huiuiied  pounds  sterling:  from  whence 
s<>Qie  judgment  may  be  fcMrmed  of  the  immense  sums 
^  which  ail  the  gold-  ^  silver  employed  in  this 
^pi^ndkl  ceremonial  amounted*        »  ' 

Such  was  the  nuignifioence  (shall  XcaU  it  rdi^ou% 
ormber  theatrical, and  of  the  comic  stnun?)  exhU 
bibited  by  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  at  his  coconatioa, 
If  Faimcius,  t^  femous  Roman,  whom  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  who  had  rendered  himself  so 
ROiarkaUe  fcnr  bis  *  contempt  ci  gold  and  silver, 
bad  been  a  spectator  of  this  procession,  I  am  per- 
wukd  that  the  sight  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  wotild  have 
proved  insupportable  to  him;  and  am  inclined  to 
thizA  he  wottld  haive  thought  and  spoken  like  the 
cnipetor  Vespasian,  upon  an  ocxauon  which  had 
some  resemblaiioe  to  this*  He  aad  bis  so^  Titi|s 
10^  a  tfitunpfaant  entry  into  Rome,  afiter  the  der 
itmction  of  Jerusalem;  but  finding  himself  fa* 
%Qed  with  the  excessive  length  of  that  pompous 
procesMn,  he  could  not  conced  his  displeasure, 
^  declared,  that  he  was  justly  punished  by  that 
tdious  ceremony,  for  his  weakness  in  desiring  a 
^niphat  his  advanced  age*. 

In  this  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  no  part 
w  it  Was  conducted  with  any  elegance,  or  had  the 

•  AJt0  nihil  omamntorum  extrinsecus  cupide  appetitjitt  uf  tfiumpbi 
^ff^igatus  tarditate  et  tadio  fomp^^  non  reticuerit  mtrith  se  plecti, 
V^^mplnm^tam  inept}  sencx  concupisset,    StjETOW.  in  Vcspas. 
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least  air  of  taste  and  ^nius.  Ah  amatin^  prodiffa*' 
iity  of  gold  and  sihref  was  displayed,  whidi  makes 
me  recollect  a  passage  in  Sallust,  the  beauty  and 
force  of  which  I  have  the  mortificatton  not  to  be 
able  to  render  tn  our  language.  Catiline  intended  *a 
ivpresent  the  immoderate  luxury  of  the  Ronuuis  hi^ 
contemporerie^y  who  hrished  immense  sums  in  the* 
purchase  of  ptcttires,  statues^  wrought  plate,  and 
superb  buildings.  ^^  They  draw  out  (says  he)  and 
^'  torment  their  gold  and  silVcr  by  all  imaginable  me-* 
^  thods/*  (I  must  mtreat  the  reader's  excuse  for 
this  literal  translation)  •*  and  yet  this  excess  of  pro- 
^  digalit^  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and  overcoming 
"  their  nches/*  Omnibus  modit  pecunittm  trakunt, 
vexant^;  tamen  iumma  Inbidine  dhitUis  su^  vim^ 
cere  uequeunt  In  such  profusions  as  these,  did-tbe 
whole  merit  of  Philadelphus  coosi^  on  this  occasion* 
What  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admbable  in 
this  vain  ostentation  of  riches,  and  a  w«ste  of 
such  imnv!nse  treasure  in  a  bottomless  abyss,  after 
they  had  cost  the  people  so  many  fttiguing  laboofs, 
and  perhaps  had  been  amassed  by  a  loi^  series  of 
violent  exactions?  TbeMX>il5of  whofepmrincesjuid 
cities  were  sacrificed  to  the  cufiosityof  a  single  day, 
and  displayed  to  public  view  only  to  nm  the  frmn 
)ous  admiration  «f  a  stupid  popdace,  withoot  con- 
ducing to  tfie  least  real  advantagfe  or  utility^  No* 
thing  ever  ar^ed  a  more  profound  ignorancrcf  tbe 
true  use  of  riches  and  solid  glory,  md  of  whatever 
else  has  any  just  pretensions  to  the  esteem  of 
mankind. 


*  These  metaphorical  ternu,  tr&htmt^  ntexma,  ^uman  mmmmf^ 
nay  possibly  be  derived  fVon  the  combau  of  the  AtUcfe* 
wherein,  afier  one  of  them  has  thrown  his  adrersaryy  and  ima* 
^ines  himself  victorious,  he  drags  him  along  the  Aresay.  ia 
si^ht  of  the  spectatorsf  twists,  shakes,  and  torments^  hifli# 
without  being  able  to  extort  a  confession  from  him  of  hif  de- 
feat. In  this  contest,  therefore,  wherein  the  Roman  author 
represents  luxury  and  riches  to  be  engaged,  all  the  profntions  of 
the  former  were  Incapible  of  exhausting  and  overcoming  het 
richev 
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B^  wliatcaiiwcsayiwbenwcbeholdafiacrtd  pro« 
cession,  md  a  solemoiiy  of  vcHpon  convertfd  into 
a  pu|>lic  school  of  imempentoce  aod  lioeotkiQaiiets^ 
iu(^  VM€  only  proper  to  excite  the  mott  ahamtfid 
passions  ia  the  ^}eetators>  and  induce  an  utter  dt» 
pmity  of  manncnt  by  presenting  to  tkeir  viev  all 
the  utensils  <^  excess  anid  ddjauclit  witb  the  nsiait 
poworful  allurements  to  indulge  thein^  and  that 
under  pretext  of  paying  adonitioQ  to  the  gods! 
Wbat  divinities  must  those  be»  that  would  exact, 
or  so  much  as  suffer  so  scandaloi»  a  pony>  10  tbetr 
wocsbip! 


Sect.  V.  Tke  tommrntement  of  the  refgn  of  Pto^ 
kmy  Philadtlphms.  The  death  of  Demetrius 
fhaleretts.  Setewus  resigns  his  queen  and  part 
of  his  empire  to  his  son  Antiockus.  The  war 
between  Seleueus  and  Lyrimachns;  the  latter  cf 
whom  is  slain  in  a  battle.  Sekucus  is  assassin 
noted  b^  Ptolemy  CeraunuSj  on  whom  he  had 
tonferred  a  multitude  of  obligations.  T^e  two 
sons  of  Arsinoe  are  murdered  by  their  Uncle 
CeraunuSf  who  also  banishes  that  princess.  Ce* 
raunus  is  so<m  punished  for  those  crimes  by  the 
irruptwn  ef  the  Gaulsy  by  whom  he  is  slain  in 
a  battle.  I%r  attempt  of  that  people  against  the 
temple  tif  JOetphos.  Antigonus  establishes  htm- 
self  ^  Maceibmia^ 

'Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  the  death  of  hts    ^  y^^ 
fetbcr,   became  sole  master  of  all  bis  dominiooss    3721.' 
which  were  composed  of  Egypt,  and  many  provinces  Am- J.  C 
dependent  on  it,  that  is  to  say  Phoenicia,  Ccelosy-     ^^h 
ria,  Aiibia,  Libya,  £thiQ4>ia,  the  ishuidof  Cy{>rus,. 
Paa^yKa,    CiKcta,    Lycia,    Caria,   and  the  isles 
called  the  CJrclades. 

*  Thcocrit.  I4yli  »M. 
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Durii^  the  Itfe  of  PMltftny  Soter/ PhiUdelp&us 
bod  concealed  h»  resentment  i^nst  Demetrius  Fh%* 
lereqs,  for  the  advice  be  gave  that  priace,  wkt^  he 
was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of^  a  $ucce88of/  -  But 
when  the  sovereign  power  entirely  devolved  upoa 
binTi  he  caused  that  philosopher  to  be  seb^d^  and 
sent  with  a  strong  guard  to  a  remote  fortress,  whefd 
be  ordered  bioi  to  be  confined,  till  he  should  deter-t 
mine  in  what  manner  to  treat  him.  ^  But  at  last 
the  bite  of  an  aspic  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  that 
great  man,  who  merited  a  better  &ter 

The  testimonies  in  his  £3ivour  of  Cicero,  Strabo^ 
Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many  others,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  of  the  probity  and  wisdom  of 
His  government ;  we  therefore  shall  .oi|ly  consider 
what  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  his  e|oqu^Dce. 

The  characters  of  his  writings  as  Cicero  obseives 
in  several  places*^  were  sweethess,^  el/egancer  beauty^ 
numbers  and  ornamentt  so  that  it  was  ea^y  todistaa^ 
guish  in  them  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus.  He  ex- 
celled in  that  species  of  eloquence,  which  is  ^led 
the  temperate  and  florid.  His  style,  in  other  re- 
s{^cts  gentle  and  calm^  was  adorned  apd  ennobled 
with  bold  and  shining  metaphors,  that  coLalted  and 
enlivened  his  discourse,  otherwise  not  dignified  to 
any  ^reat  degree  with  rich  sentiments,  and  those 
beauties  that  constitute  the  great  and  the  sublime. 
He  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  wrestler,  formed 

<  Diog.  Lsert.  in  Demetr.  Cic-  in  orat.  pro  Rabir.  Post.  n.  2|^ 
*  Demttrius  PhaUreus  im  hoc  taimcro  haberi  potest :  Ssfutufvt /JL^ 
tills 9  orator  parum  *vihemenSf  dmUis  tamen^  ut  Thiofbrasti  disd^Jstln 
possis  agmucere,     OfHc.  1.  i.  n.  ^. 

Dgmstrisu  PJfolertui,  imdsthHMms  Mi  ouidm^  std  tm  Um  iarmU 

.  hsstitutust  fuam  paLtstra^    ItHfue  dikctabat  maps  Jthimensis,  ftuUm 

inflammabatp     rrocesserat  nam  in  sokm  it  pulvirem,  tion  mt  }  mili^ 

tar$tabimacMl$,  sid  mt  i  neopkratti,  doctistimi  homims,  umhrandif 

*■■  'SuMVti  'uidik  mahtit,  qudm  gravis ;  udsmtuitati  ea,  fjur^nr^ 

fmadint  mnimiSf  nm  fva  pir/Hngtnt:  it  tamtim  Mt  mnmrUm  wkik^- 

mtatis  stuff  MM  (qmrn  admodsm  di  PiricU  scrt'psit  EttpoUs)  cmm  de-- 

kctadimt  aadioi  itiam  reHnqiuret  in  ammrs  iorum  ^  quihu  itsft  ah- 

difMs.    DecUnOrat.  n.  57  S(  38. 
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4fl  the  shade  and  tranquillity,  for  public  games  and 
spectacles,  than  as  a  soldier  inured  to  arms  by  exer- 
cise, and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an  enemy. 
His  discourse  had,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  affecting 
his  hearers  with  something  grateful  and  tender,  but 
It  wanted  enei^  to  inspire  the  force  and  ardour  that 
inflame  the  mind,  and  only  left  in  it  at  most  an 
^eable  remembrance  of  some  transient  sweetness 
and  graces,  not  unlike  that  we  retain  after  bearing 
the  most  harmonious  concerts. 

It  must  be  confessed,  this  species  of  eloquence 
has  its  merit,  when  limited  to  just  bounds;  but  as  it 
is  ver\'  difficult  and  unusual  to  preserve  the  due  me* 
diocrity  in  this  particular,  and  to  suppress  the  sallies 
of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  not  always  guided 
hy  the  judgment;  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt, 
therefore,  to  degenerate,  and  become,  even  from 
its  own  beauties,  a  pernicious  delicacy,  which  at 
length  vitiates  and  depraves  the  taste.  This  was  the 
effect,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  who  were 
good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and  studied 
graces  peculiar  to  the  style  of  Demetrius.  Athens, 
till  his  time*,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  noble  and 
majestic  eloquence,  whose  character  was  a  natural 
beauty  without  paint  and  glitter.  Demetrius  wis 
the  first  that  revolted  against  this  mMly  and  solid 
eioc{uence,  to  which  he  substituted  a  soft  and  Ian* 
guishing  species,  that  abated  the  vigour  of  the 
nund,  and  at  length  rendered  false  taste  predominant. 

Two  of  Alexander's  captains  survived  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  who,  till  then,  had 
always  been  united  by  interest  and  friendship,  and 
were  engaged  to  e^ch  other  by  treaties  and  confede* 
rations:  and  as  they  were  now  advancing  to  the  pe^ 
nod  of  their  days  (for  each  of  them  bad  exceeded 

*  &r  gttoi  §fmdit  bmnc  cc^am ;  it  9  ut  opinio  mem  ftrt,  succus  ilk 
tt  soMptis  incorrmptus  usque  ttd  banc  ^ttatem  oratorum  fuitf  in  qua  nm* 
ttiralis  itujsett  nen  fucatus»  mtor^^H/c  {Phalertus)  primus  inftiMii 
^ntmem^  it  iom  molUm  timramqui  nd^iulit.  De  dar*  Orat.  q, 
36-38. 
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fourscore  years  jof  age)  one  would  haire  though 
they  should  have  been  desirous  of  ending  their  lives 
in  the  union  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
them:  instead  of  which,  their  mutual  destruction 
by  war,  became  the  whole  object  of  their  thoughts, 
on  the  following  occasion. 

Lysimachus,  after  the  ttiarriage  of  his  son  Aga* 
thocles  with  Lysandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Ptolemy^  espoused  another  himself,  whose  name 
was  Afsinoe,  and  had  several  children  by  her.  ^Thc 
different  interests  of  these  two  sisters  led  them  into 
all  sorts  of  intrigues,  to  form  a  po^rftil  pstrty  in 
their  favour,  upon  the  death  of  Lysimachus.  What 
are  ambitious  wives  and  mothers  not  capable  of  at*> 
tempting !  Their  {^position  to  each  other  was  not 
the  mere  effect  of  personal  interest,  but  was  chiefly 
fomented  by  the  differences  of  their  mothers.  Ly^* 
Undra  was  the  daughter  of  Eurj^dice,  and  Arsinoe 
of  BeFenice.  The  arrival  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the 
brother  of  Philadelphus,  at  this  court,  made  Arsinoe 
apprehensive  that  his  interest  would  strengthen  too 
much  the  party  of  Lj^sandra^  who  was  his  sister  by 
the  saof^  mother;  and  that  they  would  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  herself,  and  her  own  children^  at 
the  death  of  Lysimachus.  This  calamity  she  was 
determined  to  pretent,  by  sacrificing  Agathocles  td 
her  suspicions ;  and  she  succeeded  in  her  design,  t^ 
representing  him  to  her  husbmd,  as  one  who  bad 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  crown,  by 
which  she  so  much  incensed  him  against  bis  own 
son,  that  he  caus^  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  put 
to  deaths  Lysandfa  and  her  children,  with  herbro* 
ther  Ceraunus,  and  Alexander,  another  son  of  Lysi«- 
machus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  Seleucus^ 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  ^inst  Lysi^ 
machus.  Several  of  the  principal  officers  of  this 
prince,  and  even  those  who  had  been  most  devoted 

*  Justin.  I.  xvii.  c.  i.    Appian.  in  Syriac.  Paosaa.  in  Atcic* 
p.  18. 
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to  his  lot^res^  weif  struck  wit}i  ^  much  Ixirror  it 
tbe  mu/der  of  hk  9on^  thjit  the}^  ciUifdy  abandpncd 
}miV  and  retired  to  the  cot^rt  of  Self  ucus»  wher^ 
tbey  streflgtheped  tb^  remon9tmn$:es  of  L^saiKira  by 
(bcir  owf]  coonplaints.  S^)£ucu/s  w^3  Msily  induced 
to  undertake  this  w^r,  for  which  be  W93  Alrpady  $uf*» 
^Qituly  disposed  by  ykm  of  inters. 
/Brfore  be  wgftgfid  in  this  mti^^he,  b4  resigne<> 
bis  qijeen  Stra/tonicf  to  his  soA  Antiocbu^,  for  t 
rusofl  I  ishail  9poa  Tchif,  and  coo^giped  to  hini>  at 
the  smit  time>  a  consid^rabk  pajrt  of  his  eoipirf^ 
DKenqog  to  himself  no  other  jterjritortjes  but  the  pro^ 
Vi^Hies  t>et)veen  the  j&uphrates  and  the  lea* 

Ai)^iochup  W4$  seized  with  4  lingering  djstemper^ 
of  which  the  physician?  w^^inoipabk  of  discovering 
the  4mm  i    for  which   i^tsw    bi^    ^onditio^   waf 
tiioj^ht  entirely  d^^p^rat^    It  is  easy  to  conceivf 
the  in(|yietude  of  a  fath^er  wbo  beheld  himself  09 
tbe  poiitf  of  losipg  hh  son  in  the  flower  <^  his  age  h 
wh(m  he  had  intended  for  his  siiccessor  in  his  vasi 
doa^inions  and  in  whom  all  the  b^ppioetis  of  hif 
ii&  ponsifited.    Erasistratofs,  the  mo^t  attentive  a^ 
most  skilhil  of  9^1  tbe  physicians,  having  carefully 
O^sidcwd  every  symptom  with  wbidh  the  iodi^po^ 
•itioa  o(  tbe  young  prince  was  attend^,  believed 
atiist  that  be  had  discov^ed  its  trw  ^we^  an4 
tbat  it  proceeded  from  a  passion  h<  bad  entertainf^ 
fcvsame  lady;  ia  wb^  conjegtwe  he -was  ^ot  de* 
ceived.    It,  however,  was  flWW  difRcMU  tpdisfpver 
the  obfect  o£  a  passion,  tbe  ipon^  violent  frpqn  tb« 
tocrocy  in  which  it  req^ained.    The  pjbysifrian,  there* 
^  to  a^sum  himseif  fully  of  wbat  be  HHW^isied^ 
pMed  wboie  d^  in  tbe  apartfnent  of  bis  patient^ 
sadwbeahe  saw  any  iady  esnter,  b^  carefully  gi^ 
icrved  tkt  coMAtenan43ex»f  the  prince,  aiwJ  neyer  dip- 
coFj^-ed  tbe  least  ^eqiation  in  bini^  exoept  wbeo  Stra« 
toiice  came  into  tbe  cbanfiber,  eitt^r  alone,  or  with 
herccinsort;  at  wU^h  times  ^  Ji^^ng^rkice  w^, 

^fhuin  Dement  P*^Q^  9P7*  ^fpiap*  ia  Syr.  p.  126^1^1%^ 
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is  Plutarch  observes,  always  affected  with  the  symp^ 
toms'  described  by  Sappho,  as  so  many  indicatioDS 
of  a  violent  passion.     Such,  for  instance,  as  a  sup*^ 
pression   of  voice;    burning   blushes;    suffusion  of 
sight;  cold  sweat;  a  sensible  inequality  and  disorder 
of  pulse;    with   a  variety  of  the  like  symptoms. 
When  the  physician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his 
patient,  he  managed  his  inquiiies  with  so  much  dex- 
terity, as  at  last  drew  the  secret  from  him*     Antic* 
chus  confessed  his  passion  for  queen  Stratonice  bis 
itiother-in-law,   and  declared  that  he   had  in  vaia 
employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanquish  it : .  he  added, 
that  he  had  a  thousand  times  had  recourse  to  every 
consideration  that    could    be  represented    to    his 
thoughts,   in  such  a  conjuncture;  particularly  the 
respect   due  from  him  to  a  father  and  sovereign, 
by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved;   the  shamaul 
circumstance   of    indulging    a    passion    altogether 
unjustifiable,    and  contrary   to  all  the  rules  of  dc* 
cency  and  honour;  the  folly  of  harbouring  a  de- 
sign he  ought  never  to  be  desirous  of  gratifying; 
but  that  his  reason  in  its  present  state  of  distraction, 
entirely  engrossed  by  one  object,  would  hearken  to 
nothing.     And  he  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
to  punish  himself,   for  desires  involuntary  in  one 
sense,  but  criminal  in  every  other,  he  bad  resolved 
to  languish  to  death,  by  discontinuing  all  care  of 
his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 
'    The  physician  gained  a  very  considerable  point, 
by  penetrating  into  the  source  of  his  patient*s  dis- 
carder;   but   the  application  of  the  proper  remedy 
was  much  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished;  and  how 
could  a  proposal  of  this  nature  be  made  to  a  parent 
and  king!   When  Seleucus  made  the  next  inquiry 
after  his  son's  health,  Erasistratus  replied,  that  his 
distemper  was  incurable,  because  it  arose  from  a  se« 
tret  passion  which  could  never  be  gratified,  as  the 
lady  he  loved  was  liot  to  be  obtained.     The  fother^ 
surprised   and  afflicted  at   this   answer,  desired  to 
thow  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be  obtained  ?  •'  Be- 
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xausc  she  is  my  wife,"  replied  the  physician,  •^and 
1  am  not  disposed  to  yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of 
another.'* — "  And  wiU  you  not  part  with  her  then/* 
replied  the  king,  **  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  son  J 
so  tenderly  love?  Is  this  the  friendship  you  profes? 
for  me  ?*' — "  Let  me  intreat  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Erasistratus,  **  to  imagine  yourself  for  one  moment 
in  my  place  ;  would  you  resign  your  Stratonicc  to 
his  arms?  If  you,  therefore,  who  area  father,  would 
not  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a 
son  so  dear  to  you,  how  can  you  expect  another 
should  do  it  ?" — "  I  would  resign  Stratonicc,  and 
©y  empire  to  him,  with  all  my  soul,"  interrupted 
the  king.  '*  Your  majesty,  then,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician, "  has  the  remedy  ia  your  own  hands;  for  he 
loves  Stratonicc.*'  The  father  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  after  this  declaration,  and  easily  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  consort:  after  which  bis  son  and 
that  princess  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Upper 
Asia.  ^  Julian  the  apostate  relates,  in  a  fragment 
of  bis  writings  still  extant,  that  Antiochus  could 
not  espouse  Stratonicc  till  after  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  moderation,  and  eveo 
modesty,  appear  in  the  conduct  of  this  young 
prince,  his  example  shows  us  the  misfortune  of 
giving  the  least  entrance  into  the  hec^rt  of  an  unlaw- 
ful passion,  capable  of  discomposing  all  the  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  life. 

'  Seleucus  being  now  eased  of  his  inqiiietudc, 
thought  of  nothing  but  marching  against  Lysima- 
chus.  He  therefore  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  army,  and  advanced  into  Asia  Minor.  All  the 
country  submitted  to  him  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  he 
besieged  and  took;  by  which  means  he  became 
master  of  all  the  treasures  of  Lysimachus. 

^  In  Misop. 
*  J«tm,  1.  xvii.  c.  I.  1.    Appian.  in  Syr.  pu  178.    Memnon, 
fcccrpu  apu4  PKot,  c.  ix.    Pausan.  in  Atdc.  p.  i8*    Orpa* 
3—23.  Polyacn.  4—9.  .  v^ 
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A.  M.  11115  last,  having  passed  the  Hellespdht,  in  orcfer 
37*3*  to  eheck  thtf  progress  of  Seleucus,  gave  him  battle 
^^y  in  Phrygia*,  but  wai  defeated  and  slain;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Selcucus  rendered  himself  master 
of  all  his  dominions.  His  greatest  pleasure^f  on 
this  occasion  resulted  ffom  his  beirtg  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  ail  the  captains  of  AIc3tander,  and,  by  the 
ivent  of  this  battle,  victorious,  dver  conquerors 
themselves,  for  that  was  the  expression  he  tnonght 
fit  to  use,  and  this  advantage  was  considered  by  him 
as  the  effect  df  a  peculiar  providence  in  his  favour. 
Tliis  last  victory  was  urtdoubtedly  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  the  title  of  Ntcdtor,  or  the  conqueror,  which 
be  had  already  assdmed,  jlnd  which  is  usually  giveii 
him  by  the  historians,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  princes  who  reigned  rlfter  him  id 
Syria  of  the  name  of  Selcucus. 

His  triumph,  on  this  occasion,  was  of  no  long 
fcontinuatice,  for  when  he  went,  seven  months  aftei 
his  victory,  to  take  possession  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  proposed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
bosdm  of  his  native  country,  he  was  basely  assassi- 
nated by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  ih- 
numerable  honours  and  obligations:  for  he  had  rc- 
teived  him  into  his  court,  when  he  fled  frorti  his 
6wn  country,  and  had  treated  him  suitably  to  his 
rank.  He  had  also  carried  that  prince  with  him  in 
that  expedition;  intending,  when  it  should  be  com- 
pleted, to  employ  the  same  forces  f3r  his  establish- 
ment oti  the  throne  of  htS  father  in  Egypt.  But  as 
this  Wretch  was  insensible  of  Ul  the  favours  be  had 


•  Porphyry  is  the  only  aitdi4»r  who  hm  pointed  out  the  r«il 
place  where  thb  battle  was  foaght»  and  which  £usebias»  by  as 
^ideht  mistake,  calls  K^^vwth^p,  instead  of  Kv^tikot,  the  field  of 
Cyrus ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  Cig. 

f  LiTtus  ea  victoria  SeUucus,  et  quod  majus  ia  tnctma  futJkft% 

s%hm  St  de  coburti  AUxandri  nmansisse,  wctonmfue  <victorum  exti- 

iissB9  nMbwHOtrnmisst' $fus9  s§d  ^vitat^  mykust  fteriahatwr  :  igr 

mmunfnrsust  nam  mdf  ^st fragilitati$  Immana  seifstmtMtmfbm 
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Tfctivedt  be  had  the  viUaby  to  cx>n8pire  againiiit  his 
bcoe&ctor;  whom  he  assiissiaated,  as  we  have  »}•> 
ready  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  ycsM^  from  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  when  the  title  of  king  was  secured  to  hinir^ 
md  thirty-one^  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
be  fixed  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Al^xandef, 
when  he  became  master  of  Asia;  from  which  time 
the  a^ra  of  the  Seleucidar  commences. 

"  A  late  dissertation  of  Monsieur  de  h  N^im 
gives  him  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  by  ^ding 
to  it  the  nineteen  years  of  his  son  Antiochuo  Soter* 
The  author  pretends>  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not 
entirety  divest  himself  of  the  government  j  but  be- 
gan with  making  a  partition  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
that  he  afterwards  reunited  them,  even  in  the  life*^ 
time  of  his  son.  He  has  produced  probable  reason^ 
ia  favour  of  bis  opinion  ^  but  as  1  nerer  engage 
tD  contests  of  this  nature,  I  shall  confine  myself  lo 
the  chronology  of  Usher,  which  has  been  my  usual 
guide,  and  which  assigns,  with  Father  Petau  an4 
Monsieur  Vaillant,  thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  (^ 
Seleucus  Nicator. 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities ;  and  with* 
out  mentioning  his  military  accomplishments,  it 
roay  be  justly  said,  that  he  distinguished  himself 
Wong  the  other  kings,  by  his  great  love  of  justice, 
a  benevolence,  clemency,  and  a  pecuHar  regard  to 
rdigion,  that  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  had 
likewise  ^  taste  for  polite  hterature,  and  made  it  a 
circumstance  of  pleasure  and  glory  to  himself,  to 
send  back  to  the  Athenians  the  library  of  which 
Xerxes  h^d  dispossessed  tliem,  and  which  he  found 
IQ  Persia.  He  also  accompanied  that  present  with 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristc^ton,  whoni 
the  Athenians  honoured  as  their  delivererst 

■  Tom.  VII-  4es  Mem.  4^  l*Ac44cmic  4es  Iiiscrip«  *  Belles 
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The  friends  of  Lysimacbus,  with  those  who  hMd 
served  under  that  prince,  at  first  considered  Cc- 
raunus  as  the  avenger  of  his  death;  and  acknow- 
ledged him  for  their  king,  but  his  conduct  soon 
caused  them  to  change  their  sentiments. 

"  He  did  not  expect  to  possess  the  dominions  of 
Lysimachus  in  peace,  while  his  sister  Arsinoe  and 
the  children  she  had  by  Lysimachus  were  living ; 
for  which  reason  be  determined  to  rid  himself  at 
once  of  them  and  the  apprehensions  they  gave  him. 
The  greatest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  no  remorse. 
Ceraunus  feigned  a  passion  for  his  sister,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  espousing  her;  and  as  these  incestuous 
marriages  were  frequent  and  allowable  in  Egypt) 
Arsinoe,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  natural 
disposition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  conclusion  of  that  affair,  the  conse* 
qucnccs  of  which  she  feared  would  be  fatal  to  her- 
self and  children.  But  the  more  she  delayed  and 
concealed  her  repugnance  by  plausible  pretexts,  the 
more  warmly  he  pressed  her  to  gratify  his  passion; 
and  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to 
that  temple,  which  the  Macedonians  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  her  intimate  friends,  whom  she  had  sent  to 
him,  he  called  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  country  to 
witness,  embracing  their  statues  at  the  same  time, 
and  protesting,  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and 
imprecations,  that  his  views,  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  be  solicited,  were  perfectly  pure  and  in- 
nocent. 

Arsinoe  placed  but  little  confidence  in  these  pro* 
mi^es,  though  they  were  uttered  before  the  altars, 
and  bad  been  ratified  with  the  awful  seal  of  religion; 
but  she  was  apprehensive,  at  the  same  time,  that 

Persisting  in  an  obstinate  refusal,  would  be  fatal  to 
er  children,  for  whose  wel^sire  she  was  more  solici- 

•  Justin.  1.  xxiv,  c.  2—4. 
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t0Qs  than  her  own.  She,  therefore,  coosented  at 
last,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  indications 
rf  the  most  onaffectcd  joy  and  tenderness.  Cerau^ 
nus  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  sister,  and 
declared  her  queen,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
^nny.  Arsinoe  felt  a  real  joy,  when  she  beheld  her« 
self  so  gloriously  re-established,  in  the  privileges  c( 
which  she  had  been  divested  by  the  death  of  Lysir 
macbus,  her  first  husband;  and  she  invited  hernoMT 
spouse  to  reside  with  her  in  her  own  city  of  Cas$aa^ 
dria,  to  which  she  first  repaired  herself,  in  order  to 
inake  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  arrivaL  The 
temples,  on  that  occasion,  with  all  the  public  places 
and  private  houses  were  magnificently  i^dorned,  luui 
fiothiDg  wa/s  to  be  seen  but  altars  and  victims  readjr 
for  sacrifice.  The  two  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus^ 
who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Philip,  who 
was  thirteen,  both  princes  of  admirable  beauty  and 
inajestic  mien,  advanced  to  meet  tha  King,  with 
crowns  on  their  heads,  it  being  a  day  of  so  much 
^lemnity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  round 
their  necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  ten* 
derness  as  could  well  be  expressed  by  the  fondest  of 
iiathers. 

The  comic  part  ended  here,  and  was  presently 
succeeded  by  a  bloody  tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  en* 
tered  the  city,  he  seized  the  citadel,  and  ordered  th^ 
two  brothers  -to  be  murdered.  Those  unfortunate 
princes  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Queen,  who  clasped 
them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  cover- 
ing them  with  her  body,  to  save  them  from  the 
^^ers  of  their  murderers,  who  killed  them  in  the 
l^osom  of  their  mother.  Instead  of  bein^  allowed 
the  sad  consolation  of  rendering  them  the  last  offices, 
she  was  first  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her  robes 
^1  rent,  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  theq  banished 
^lito  Samothrace,  with  only  two  female  servants  to 
^tend  her,  mournfully  considering  her  surviving 
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f^  ptkie^  her  sons,  as  the  coa^tioo  of  nU  h«r 
cakrnities. 
A.  M.       *  ProvfdeiKcf  would  not  suffer  such  crimes  to  go^ 
3725.    tmpunished,  but  called  forth  a  distant  people  to  M 
i7g     *^  nimisters  of  its  vengeance. 

The  Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  popt^ 
)0M»  sent  out  a  prodigious  mimber  of  people  to 
seek  a  new  settlement  in  some  other  land.  This 
^Warm  of  foreigners  came  from  the  extremity  of  tbe 
Dceaft,  and  after  they  had  proceeded  along  the  Da* 
jvobe,  arrived  af  tbe  outkt  of  the  Save,  and  then 
divided  themselves  into  three  bodies.  Tbe  first, 
(Commanded  by  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  entered 
Pamnonia)  flow  known  by  the  name  of  Hungary^ 
tbe  second  marched  into  Thrace,  under  Cerethrius; 
and  Belgius  led  tbe  third  into  lUyrium  and  Ma** 
cedonia* 

^  AU  the  narions  n^r  whose  territories  this  peo^ 
Approached,  were  struck  with  so  much  terror,  that 
idstead  of  w^ting  tilt  they  weffe  subdued,  they  dh^ 
patched  ambassc^ors  to  the  Gauls,  and  thought 
themselves  exceedingly  happy  in  purchasing  their 
liberty  with  money.  Ptolenrjr  Ceraumis*>  King  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  otAy  prince  who  was  unaffected 
at  the  tidii^s  of  this  formidable  eruption ;  and  run^ 
ttirig  hesKltong  of  hin^tf  on  the  punishment  the  di- 
vine vengeance  was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  him  for 
the  murders  he  had  perpetrated,  be  advanced  to  n^et 
the  Gauls  with  a  smalt  body  of  undisdpltned  troops, 
as  if  it  had  been  as  easy  for  him  to  fight  battles,  as  it 
was  to  commit  crimes.  He  had  even  the  imprudence 
to  refuse  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which 
the  Dardaniani,  a  neTgbt>ouring  people  to  Mace* 

•  Jastin.  1.  xx'v.  ct  xxv.  Pausan.  1.  x*  p.  ^^^— ^4J'  Mcrnn* 
Exc.  apttd.  Photiom.  Eclo^tte  Dlod.  Sic.  1.  xxii.  Cathm  hymH, 
in  Deluifi.  et  schoL  ad  eimaum^  Seidas  in  Tt^^^mrm, 
'  •  9$im  rg§$  Moiidma  Pnlminu  admmum  Galhnm  intn^dm 
^mdivit,  bisfm  €um  pmtcis  ^  infiomfositiSf  juasi  iella  nnt  difficilm 
Muam  scikr^  fapranntwr^  fafrtcidtonm  futiis   agitatu4»   Hfprrtff 
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<lonk,  offered  him;  tt^A  answered  with  an  iftsnttln^ 
ftir,  that  Macedonia  would  be  much  to  be  pitted,  i^ 
after  it  had  conquered  all  the  Ea^t,  it  could  need  thd 
aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontiers ;  to 
Which  he  added  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph, 
that  he  would  face  the  enemy  with  the  children  of 
those  who  had  subdued  the  universe  under  the  cn^ 
signs  of  Alexander. 

He  expressed  himsdf  ill  the  same  imperious  straiit 
to  the  Gauls,  who  first  offered  him  peace  by  a  depu- 
tation, in  case  he  would  purchase  it :  but,  conceiv- 
ing this  offer  the  result  of  feir,  he  replied,  that  h6 
Would  never  enter  into  any  treaty  of  peace  with  the  in, 
tnle?s  they  would  deliver  up  some  of  the  principal 
|)cr8ons  of  their  nation  to  him  as  hostages  ^  and  chat 
they  must  likewise  send  him  their  arms,  before  he 
would  place  any  confidence  in  their  promises.  Thit 
answer  was  received  with  contempt  by  the  Gauli : 
Ind  We  may  from  hence  observe,  the  methods  usually 
employed  by  the  Ddty,  in  chastising  the  pride  andi 
injustice  of  princes :  he  first  deprives  them  of  rcascri 
and  counsel,  and  then  abandons  them  to  their  vain 
imaginations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  a  battle  Vfas  fouglit, 
wherein  the  Macedonians  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  Ptolemy  covered  with  wounds,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Gaulsi  who  after  they  had  cut 
off  his  bead,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  showed  it  to  the 
army  in  derision.  A  very  inconsiderable  number  of 
Macedonians  saved  themselves  by  flight,  but  all  the 
test  were  cither  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  Gauls 
dispersed  themselves,  after  this  victory,  in  order  t6 
pillage  the  adjacent  coutttry ;  upon  which  Sosthenes, 
one  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  Macedonians, 
improving  the  disorder  in  which  they  then  were,  de* 
stroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  quit  the  country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  hi^ 
troop :  but  this  leader  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  other  Brennus  who  took  the  city  of  Rome^ 
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about  a  century  before.  Upon  this  intel^ence  be 
had  received  of  the  first  success  of  Bel^ius,  and  the 
great  booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him  the 
apoils  of  so  rich  a  country,  and  immediately  formed 
a  resolution  to  have  a  part.  And  when  he  received 
the  news  of  that  general's  defeat^  that  only  served  as 
a  new  motive  to  hasten  his  march ;  his  impatience 
to  avenge  his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  desire  tp 
enrich  himself.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what 
became  of  Belgius  and  his  troop,  but,  in  all  proba* 
bility  he  was  killed  in  the  second  engagement^  after 
which  the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorporated 
into  that  of  Brennus.  But  however  that  were,  Bren-» 
nus  and  Acichorius  quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  and  entered  lUyrium,  in  order  to 
pass  into  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

During  a  sedition  which  happened  in  their  marcb,^ 
a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  drew  oif  from  th^ 
main  army^  and  marched,  under  Leonor  and  Luta- 
rius,  into  Thrace,  where  they  joined  those  whom  Ce- 
rethrius  had  already  naarched  into  that  country  j 
after  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  the  western  coasts  of  the  Propontis,  and 
then  laid  the  adjacent  country  under  contribution. 
A.M.  This  desertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Aci* 
An/ I  C  ^^^^'^^  ^^^^  continuing  their  march ;  and  they  dre\y 
278.  either  from  Illyrium,  or  their  countrymen  the  Gauls> 
such  numerous  re-inforcements,  as  increased  their 
army  to  an  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  foot, 
and  sixty- one  thousand  two  hundred  horse.  Thp 
hopes  of  booty,  and  some  advantageous  settlement^ 
caused  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  to  join  them  in  thii 
expedition,  and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly 
to  Macedonia,  where  they  overpowered  Sosthenes 
with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged  all  the  country* 
It  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel,  that  Antigonu$ 
reigned  in  Macedonia,  after  the  death  of  Sosthenes. 
The  Gauls,  after  their  conquests  in  that  country^ 
advanced  to  the  straits  of  Theripopylae^  >^ith  an  ii\-^ 
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icntion  to  dnter  Greece;  but  were  stopped  for  somt 
time  by  the  troops  who  had  been  posted  there,  to 
defend  that  important  pass :  till  at  last  they  disco* 
vered  the  .way  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  for- 
meriy  taken  in  their  passage  over  these  mountains  j 
and  the  Greeks,  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the 
troops  detached  against  them  by  the  Gauls  for  that 
purpose,  were  obliged  to  retire  and  leave  them  a  free 
^sage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
towards  Delphos,  in  order  to  pillage  the  immense 
riches  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered  Acicho* 
rius  to  follow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  com*- 
maod;  declaring  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
air  of  raillery,  that  **  the  gods  ought  in  reason  to 
impart  some  of  their  riches  to  men,  who  had  more 
occasion  for  them  than  themselves,  and  employed 
them  in  a  better  manner."  ^  Authors  have  here 
taken  an  opportunity  to  relate  very  astonishing 
events:  for  they  tell  us,  that  when  Brennus  ap- 
proached the  temple  of  Delphos,  the  skies  were 
blackencid  with  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  that  great 
numbers  of  his  men  were  destroyed  by  hail  and 
thunder.  To  which  they  add,  that  this  storm  was 
attended  by  an  earthquake,  that  rent  the  mountains, 
and  threw  -down  the  rocks,  which  crushed  the  Gauls 
by  hundreds  at  a  timej  and  that  the  remaining 
troops  were  seized  with  such  a  panic  ♦the  ensuing 
*Mght,  as  caused  them  to  mistake  their  own  men  for 
^hc  enemies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  destroyed 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  the  day 
grew  light  enough  for  them  to  distir^uish  each  other, 
above  half  of  the  army  perished  in  that  manner. 

The  Greeka^  whom  the  danger  of  a  temple  so  re- 
^cred  among  them  had  drawn  from  all  parts  to  pre* 
*^rve  it  from  being  plundered,  were  animated  by  an 

,  J^  Jottin.  1.  xidv.  c.  6—8.    Patwaa.  1.  x.  p.  S^z-^S^^ 
^    »^£e  ancients  thought  these  kinds  of  terrors  were  infused  int» 
?f  ^iud  by  tUe  god  Pan.    Other  reasons  arc  likewise  assigue4 
^^  "iatt  name, '     "         -  -       ^ 


event  in  which  heaven  itielf  seemed  to  dcchte  i« 
their  favoqr>  and  chai'ged  tbf  Gauli  with  sp  muck 
impetuosity^  that  thpij^h  Acichorius  had  joinec)  Breoi* 
Dus,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  shocks  and  werr 
slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Brennu5  was  woundai 
in  several  parts  of  his  body,  but  not  mortally:  when 
h^  saw  that  all  wa$  lost,  and  that  the  design  be  ha4 
fonwd  ended  in  the  destruction  of  hb  army,  he  was 
seized  with  such  despair^  as  made  him  resolve  not  ta 
survive  his  losses.  He  accordingly  eent  for  all  the 
officers  that  could  be  assembled,  amidst  the  coofuf 
aion  which  reigned  among  them,  and  advised  then) 
to  kill  all  the  wounded  men,  and  make  the  best  re<> 
treat  in  their  power.  At  the  dose  of  those  ^xptcs^ 
fiions  be  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could,  plunged  his 
dagger  into  bis  own  bosom^  and  expired  upon  thf 
spot. 

•  Acichorius  took  the  command  in  chief  qpon  bim^ 
aelf,  and  endeavour^  to  regain  the  straits  of  Tber^ 
mopyl®,  in  order  to  ma^ch  out  of  Groece9  and  con* 
duct  the  sad  remains  of  that  army  into  their  own 
country.  But  as  he  was  obliged  tp  pass  through  a 
large  extent  of  the  enemy's  territories^  and  to  hazard 
a  battle  every  time  he  wanted  provisions  for  his 
troops  $  and  as  these  were  always  reduced  to  the  ne« 
cessity  of  lying  on  the  ground,  though  it  was  then 
the  winter  seasons  in  a  word,  as  they  were  constantly 
harassed  from  every  qviarter,  by  the  inbabitiuits  of  tbf 
countries  through  which  they  marched,  they  were  all 
destroyed,  either  by  famine,  cold,  distempers,  or  thf 
sword ;  and  of  all  that  prodigious  number  of  mea 
who  engaged  in  this  expeditioin,  not  one  escaped  with 
life. 

Some  fabylouA  exagf^rations  may  possibly  be 
blended  with  the  other  circumstances  of  thi^  events 
and  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  sudden  tempest  that 
arose,  when  the  Gauls  approached  Delphos>  and  the 
miraculous  fall  of  the  rocks  on  the  sacrilegious 
troops.  Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  no  more  than 
a  thick  flight  of  arrows,  shot  by  the  enemies,  who 
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m^ht  Ubewiae  roll  down  upon  the  Gsuls  huge  $t0M^ 
from  the  tops  of  th«  mountftins.  Siic5h  eveiu$  a*f 
cBtirely  natural  and  custoqiary  in  attacks  Ulce  tlus» 
which  the  pnests,  whose  ioter«st  it  was  ix>  magpi^ 
the  power  of  their  gpd^  might  represent  with  an  aic 
of  prodigy,  and  a3  a  miraculou9  iaterposition :  it  if 
certain  that  any  account  of  this  nature  itught  br 
ttsily  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
who  are  aiways  icmd  of  giving  in  to  the  tTiarvelloiii» 
and  seldom  scrupulously  exaqune  the  truth  of  such 
things. 

On  the  other  hands  we  bare  no  sufficient  reason  t^ 
disbelieve  any  thing  history  relates  of  this  events 
The  enterprise  of  ikennus  was  undoubtedly  a  sacrir 
legtqus  impiety  j  and  injurious  to  religion,  as  well  af 
to  the  Deity  himself;  for  he  spoke  and  acted  in  the 
manner  already  represented,  not  from  any  cooviction 
that  those  gods  were  the  mere  offspring  of  fable  (fof 
he  did  not  think  better  on  that  article  than  the  Greeks 
themselves)  but  from  an  absolute  contempt  of  a  di^ 
vioity  in  general.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  impressed  on 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  they  have  through  atha^« 
and  in  all  countries^  believed  it  to  be  their  dutyMM 
render  certain  honours  to  him.  The  Pagans  were  de*- 
crived  in  their  application  of  this  principle,  but  aJI 
icknowledge  the  necessity  of  it.  The  Deity,  therc<> 
fore,  in  mere  goodness  to  mankind,  may  have  caused 
his  vengeance  to  be  displayed  against  those,  even 
vnong  the  heathens,  who  testified  an  open  contempt 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  the  traces 
and  principles  of  relij^on  in  their  minds,  by  some 
Wraordinary  indications  of  his  anger,  till  it  pleased 
him  to  afford  them  clearer  lights  by  the  ministratioa 
of  the  Mediator,  ^t  the  appointed  time,  reserved  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind,  in  that  pure  worship 
which  the  only  true  God  required  from  them.  We 
likewiae  see  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  pre<^ 
serve  among  osien  a  due  respect  tor  his  Providence, 
and  a  belief  of  his  peculiar  attention  to  all  their  ac- 
tionsi  has  been  careful  frpm  tin^  to  time,  to  punish 
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perjuries  and  other  crying  oflfences  in  a  sirtgultf 
manner,  and  even  among  the  Pagans  themselves. 
By  which  means  the  belief  of  that  capital  point,  the 
first  tie  of  man  with  God,  was  maintained  amidst 
all  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  and  the  dissolution  of 
tnannen  which  then  prevailed.  But  it  is  now  time 
to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

"^  Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  established  them* 
selves  on  the  Propontis,  advanced  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  surprised  Lysimachia,  after  which  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonescss 
4>ut  a  difference  arising  between  the  two  chiefs,  thej 
6eparated  from  each  other.  Lutarius  continued  his 
inarch  along  the  Hellespont,  and  Leonor  returned 
to  Byzantium  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  army. 
•  The  latter  having  afterwards  passed  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  other  the  Hellespont,  met  again  in  Asia, 
^vhere  a  reconciliation  being  effected  between  them, 
they  i-ejoined  their  forces,  and  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Nicomedes  King  of  Bythinia.  Who,  after  he  ^ 
had  reduced  his  brother  Zy petes  by  their  assistance, 
and  acquired  the  possession  of  all  his  father's  domi* 
nions,  assigned  to  them,  for  their  settlement,  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  from  them  the  de- 
nomination of  Gallo  Gracia,  or  Galatia.  The  ca- 
nonical epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was 
written  to  the  descendants  of  this  people,  and  St. 
Jerom,  above  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  we 
now  sj)eak  of,  declared,  that  they  continued  to  speak 
the  same  language  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace 
cngj^ed  afterwards  in  a  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  most  of  them  were 
then  destroyed.  Those  few  who  escaped,  either 
passed  into  Asia,  and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in 
Galatia;  or  dispersed  themselves  into  other  regions, 
where  no  further  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this 
manner  ended  that  terrible  inundation  of  Barbarians, 

4  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n,  i6« 
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after  ihty  had  threatened  Macedonia  and  all  Greece 
with  entire  destruction. 

'  After  the  death  of  Sostbenes,  who  defeated  the    A.M. 
Gauls,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  Macedonia,    37^^' 
Antiocbus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Anti- ^"^-  i  ^* 
gonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcsi 
lormed  pretensions  to  that  crown,  which  their  fathers 
tad  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other.     Antigonus,  who 
a&er  the  fatal  expedition  of  his  father  into  Asia,  had 
reigned  ten  years  in  Greece,  finding  the  state  of  his 
affairs  more  favourable  than  those  of  his  competitor, 
was  the  first  who  ascended  the  throne,  but  each  of 
tbem  raised  great  armies,  and  contracted  powerful 
alliances,  the  one  to  support  himself  in  his  new  con* 
quest,  and  the  other  to  dispossess  him.     Nicomedesi 
King  of  Bithynia,  having  espoused  the  party  of  An- 
tigonus in  this  conjuncture,  Antiocbus,  when  he 
was  preparing  to  enter  Macedonia,  was  unwilling  to 
leave  so  powerful  an  enemy  in  his  rear.     Instead, 
therefore,  of  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  suddenly 
poured  his  troops  into  Bithynia,  which  then  became 
the  theatre  of  the  war.    The  forces  were  at  first  so 
^ual,  that  neither  party  would  presume  to  attack 
the  other,  and  continued  for  some  time  in  that  state 
of  inaction;  during  which  a  treaty  was  concerted, 
and  in  consequence  Antigonus  esj)oused  Pbila,  the 
daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus 
resigned  to  him  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.     In  this  manner  he  remained  peaceable 
possessor,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  who 
enjoyed  it  for  several  generations,  to  the  time  of  Per- 
seus, the  Jost  of  this  race>  who  was  defeated  by  Paulus 
Eoiilius,  and  divested  of  his  dominions,  which  the 
Romans  in  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a  province 
of  the  empire. 

Antiochus  having  thus  disengaged  himself  from  ^'  ^* 
this  war>  marched  against  the  Gauls,  who  after  set*  ad^I'c. 
tling  in  the  land  granted  them  by  Nicomedes,  were    275. 

'  Memnon.  apod  Phot,  c.  zix. 
VOL.  VI,  F 
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contiQQaUy  making  incursioos  <m  all  sides,  by  wbicti 
they  extremely  incommoded  their  neighbours.  An- 
tiochus  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter^  and  de- 
livered the  country  from  their  oppressors.  This  ac- 
tion acquired  him  the  title  of  Soter>  which  signifies 
a  deliverer- 


Sect.  VI.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  causes  the  books 
of  the  holy  scripture^  preserved  by  the  Jews  with 
the  utmost  care y  to  be  translated  into  the  Greek 
language,  as  an  ornament  to  his  library.  This 
is  called  the  Version  of  the  Septuagint. 

A.  M.    The  tumult  of  the  wars  which  diversity  of  interest  . 
An^y  C  ^^^   kindled  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
2jj^  *  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  territories,  did 
not  prevent  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  devotii^ 
his  utmost  attention  to  the  noble  library  he  bad 
founded  in  Alexandria,  and  wherein  he  deposited 
the  most  valuable  and  curious  books  he  was  capable 
of  collecting  from  all   parts  of  the  world.     This 
prince  being  informed,  that  the  Jews  were  masters  of 
a  work  which  contained  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the 
history  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of  having  it 
translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  into  the 
Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his  library  with  that  per- 
formance.    To  accomplish  this  design,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high* 
priest  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  but  the  affair  happened 
to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.     A  very  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews  had  been  actually  reduced 
to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
during  the  invasions  of  Judsa  in  his  time  -,  and  it 
was  represented  to  the  king,  that  there  would  be  no 
probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people  either  a 
copy,  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  law,  while  be 
suffered  such  a  number  of  their  countrymen  to  con- 
tinue in  their  present  servitude.     Ptolemy,  who  al- 
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tniys  acted  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and  was  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  ctilarge  his  library,  did  hot  hesi- 
tate a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring  all 
the  Jewish  slaves  in  his  dominions  to  their  full  li- 
berty; with  orders  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  twenty 
drachmas*  a  head  to  their  ma:sters,  for  their  ransonl. 
The  sum  expended  on  this  occasion  amounted  to 
four  hundred  talents  j'f  which  make  it  evident  that 
an  hundreii  and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recovered 
their  fteedcfm  by  this  boutiteous  proceeding.  The 
king  then  g^ve  orders  for  discharging  the  children 
born  in  slavery,  with  their  mothers,  and  the  sum 
employed  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  above  half 
the  former. 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy 
hopes  that  he  should  easily  obtain  his  reqtiest  from 
the  high-priest  whose  name  was  Eleazer.  He  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very  obliging 
letter  on  his  part",  accompanied  with  magnificent 
presents.  The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Jerusa- 
lem, with  all  imaginable  honours,  and  the  king's,  re- 
quest was  granted  with  the  greatest  joy.  Upon  which 
tney  returned  to  Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
given  them  by  the  high-priest  himself,  with  sii 
eiders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in 
the  whole;  and  they  were  authorized  to  translate  that 
copy  into  the  Greek  language. 

The  King  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies, 
and  proposed  td  each  of  them  a  different  question, 
m  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was 
satisfied  with  their  answers,  in  which  great  wisdom 
appeared,  and  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  other 
marks  of  his  friendship.  The  elders  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  house 
prepared  fdr  their  reception,  where  they  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  ail  necessary  accommodations* 
They  applied  themselves  to  their  work  Without  losing 

^  A&ottt  tek  sMffings;       f  About  sixty  tlious^nd  pounds 
F2 
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time,  aad  in  seventy-two  days  completed  the  volume 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint  Version*. 
The  whole  was  afterwards  read,  and  approved  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  who  admired,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  dis- 
missed the  seventy  two  deputies  with  extremely 
magnificent  presents;  part  ot  which  were  for  them- 
selves, others  for  the  high-priest,  and  the  rentKiindcr 
for  the  temple.  Expences  of  this  nature,  though 
very  considerable,  never  ruin  a  state,  and  do  a  prince 
great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  these  facts  are  extracted 
is  Aristseus,  who  represents  himself  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos.  He 
adds  a  number  of  other  circumstances^  which  I  have 
omitted,  because  they  seem  more  improbable  than 
those  I  have  inserted.  It  is  pretended,  that  the 
writers,  whether  Jews,  as  Aristobulus,  Philo,  and  Jo- 
sephus ;  or  Christians,  as  Justin,  Irenjeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Hilary,  Austin,  and  some  others;  who 
have  employed  their  pens  pn  the  subject  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint version,  have  founded  all  their  relations  on 
the  mere  veracity  of  Aristseus,  when  the  work  that 
bears  his  name  is  thought  to  be  a  spurious  piece. 
Some  of  these  authors  have  added  circumstances 
which  are  generally  disbelieved,  because  they  have 
too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them,  •  Philo  de- 
clares, that  though  their  translations  were  made  in 
separate  apartments,  yet  the  least  difference  m  the 
sense,  or  style  in  which  they  were  couched,  was  so 
far  from  appearing,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
pressions were  every  were  the  same  even  to  a  single 
word  i  from  whence  he  concludes,  that  these  per- 
sons were  not  mere  translators,  but  men  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  who  conducted  them  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  dictated  the  whole  to  them,  even  to  the 

*  Philo  de  Vita  M^iSf  I^  ii.  p.  658. 
•  rt  IS  called  the  Septnaguit  for  the  take  of  the  roand  nonber 
70,  bat  tbe.  sacred  books  were  translated  by  scvency-two  ftxfvi^ 
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minutest  word.  Justin,  and,  after  him,  the  other 
fiuhcrs  already  mentioned,  suppose  that  each  of  the 
seventy-two  interpreters  performed  his  version  in  a 
separate  cell,  without  the  least  correspondence  with 
each  other,  and  yet  that  all  their  translations  were 
perfectly  conformable  to  each  other  in  every  parti- 
cular. 

I  l)ave  frequently  declared  my  resolution  not  to 
enter  into  any  historical  disquisitions  of  this  nature, 
which  require  much  time  and  learning ;  and  would, 
therefore,  call  off  my  attention  too  long  from  my 
principal  object.  .  The  reader  may  consult  the  learn- 
ed Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  large. 
Ail  that  can  be  depended  upoa,  and  which  no  one 
has  thought  fit  to  contest,  is»  that  a  translation  of 
the  sacred  books  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek, 
was  made  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
that  we  have  this  translation  still  extant,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  as  most  of  the  passages  cited  by 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
original  Greek  of  the  Old,  are  to  be  found  verbatim 
in  this  version.  It  still  subsists,  and  continues  to  be 
used  in  the  Oriental  churches  ^  as  it  also  was  by  those 
io  the  primitive  ages,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a 
canonical  translation. 

This  version,  therefore,  which  renders  the  scrip- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  intelligible  to  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  people,  became  one  of  the  mo$t  considerable 
^mits  of  the  Grecian  conquests ;  aftd  was  evidently 
comprehended  in  the  design  God  bad  in  view,  ^hen 
he  delivered  up  all  the  East  to  the  Greeks,  an4  sup- 
ported  them  in  those  regions,  notwithstanding  their 
(Tmsions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the  frequent 
revolutions  that  happened  among  tbenu  In  this 
numner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and  faci- 
litate the  union  of  so  many  nations  of  different  lan- 
guages and  manners  into  one  society,  and  the  sanic 
worship  and  doctrines,  by  the  instrumentality  of  thf 
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finest,  most  copious,  and  correct  langu^  that  was 
ever  spoken  in  the  worlds,  and  which  became  com- 
mon to  all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by 
Alexander. 


Sect.  VII.  The  various  expeditions  of  Pyrrhus' 
J^irstj  into  Italy  s  where  he  ^fights  two  battles 
with  the  Romafis.  The  character  and  conduct  of 
Cineas.  Seco7idly^  into  Sicily;  and  then  into 
Italy  again.  His  third  engagement  with  the 
Romans;  wherein  he  is  defeated.  His  expedition 
into  Macedonia;  qf  which  he  makes  himself 
tnetster  for  some  time^  qfter  he  had  overthrown 
Antigonus.  His  expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 
He  forms  the  siege  of  Sparta,  but  without  sue 
cess.     Is  slain  at  that  of  Argos-   Tlie  deputation 

-  from  Philadelphus  to  the  Romans,  and  from  the 
Romans  to  Philadelphus. 

PYRRHUS,  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after 
he  had  entirely  abandoned  Macedonia,  might  h^ve 
passed  his  days  in  tranquillity  among  bis  subjects, 
and  enjoyed  the  swpcts  of  peace,  by  governing  bis 
people  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  justice.  But  a  dis- 
positipn  so  active  and  impetuous  as  his  own,  in  coo* 
junction  with  a  restless  and  arc^ent  ambition,  was 
incapable  of  being  at  rest  itself,  or  suffering  others 
to  be  so.  This  indisposition  of  mind  was,  in  reality, 
?i  raging  fever,  which  knew  np  intermission.  In  a 
word,  he  grew  insupportable  to  himself,  and  was 
continually  flying  himself  in  pursuit  of  foreign  ob- 
jects, and  in  following,  from  country  to  country,  a, 
felicity  no  where  to  be  found.  He  therefore  spized, 
with  joy,  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  for  plung- 
ing himself  into  new  affairs. 

•  Plfi^t.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  35)0—397.    Pausan.  L  i.  p.  ai>  2^  JwWi 
1  xviii.  c.  I,  z. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  tbth  at  mt   ^  j^ 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  own  country  not  fur-    3724.' 
wishing  them  with  generals  of  sufficient  abilities  to  Ant.j.c. 
oppose  such  formidable  enemies,  they  turned  their     *^^' 
eyes  toward   Epirus,    aod   dispatched   ambassadors 
thither,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  from  all  the 
Greeks  in  Italy,  with  magnificent  presents  for  Pyr- 
rhus.      They   had   orders  to  tell  him,    that  they 
wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  reputation;  that 
they  had  a  comf)etent  number  of  good  troops,  and 
by  only  assembling  the  forces  of  the  Lucanians, 
Messapians,  Samnites,    and  Tarentines,   were  in  a 
condition    to  bring  an  army  of   twenty   thousand 
horse,  and  thirty-five  thousand  foot  into  the  field. 
The  joy  with  which  Pyrrhus  received  a  proposal  so 
agreeable  to  his  disposition,  and  so  conformable  to 
his  character,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  Epirots, 
by  his  example,  conceived  a  warm  desire  and  violent 
passion  for  this  war. 

A  Thessalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the 
court  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  capacity, 
and  having  been  the  disciple  of  Demosthenes,  was 
distinguished  from  all  the  orators  of  that  time,  not 
only  far  coming  the  nearest  to  the  force  and  eloquence 
of  that  great  master,  but  for  having  been  most  sue* 
cessful  in  deriving,  from  so  excellent  a  school,  the 
solid  principles,  and  best  maxims  of  true  politics. 
This  person  was  much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
had  employed  him  on  embassies  to  several  cities 
with  whom  he  had  negociations  to  transact.  Cineas, 
through  the  whole  course  of  these  employments, 
confirnied,  by  his  conduct,  the  truth  of  this  expres- 
sion of  Euripides,  that  "  the  eloquence  of  an 
enemy  is  no  less  prevalent  than  his  sword."  And 
Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared,  that  he  had  gained 
more  cities  by  the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  than  he  could 
pebbly  have  conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  For 
this  reason  he  entertained  the  greatest  esteem  for  his 
person,  conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and  em- 
ployed him  ia  the  most  important  affairs.    A  man 
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of  this  cbamctcr  is  always  ao  ioestunabk  treasure, 
and  would  constitute  tbc  happiness  of  a  prince  and 
his  people,  were  his  counsels  admitted  to  take  place« 

Cineas  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  preparing  to 
pass  into  Italy»  and  finding  him  one  day  disengaged 
from  affairs,  and  in  a  temper  not  to  be  offended  with 
innocent  liberties,  entered  into  a  free  conversation 
with  that  prince,  **  Your  Majesty  intends  (said  he) 
to  march  against  the  Romans ;  should  the  gods  be 
so  gracious  as  to  render  you  victorious,  what  advan- 
tage would  you  derive  from  your  conquest  ?'*  ^*  Were 
the  Romans  once  subdued  by  my  arms  (replied  Pyr- 
rhus) all  Italy  would  then  be  ours."  "  Supposing 
ourselves  masters  of  that  country  (continued  Cineasi 
how  should  we  proceed  next  ?"  Pyrrhus,  who  did 
not  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continued,  "  Sicily  will 
then  present  itself  to  us,  and  you  know  the  im^ 
portan^e  of  that  island/'  ^*  But  will  our  expe- 
ditions (added  Cineas)  end  with  the  conquest  of 
Sicily?'*  **  No,  certainly  ircplicd  Pyrrhus,  with 
an  air  of  emotion)  can  we  stop  short  in  so  glo- 
rious a  career?  If  the  gods  are  pjeased  to  crown 
us  with  success,  these  would  be  only  preludes 
to  more  glorious  enterprises?  Carthage,  with  all 
Africa,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain,  every  pro- 
vince in  Greece,  shall  be  part  of  our  future  con- 
quests." "  And  when  we  have  conquered  allwc 
can,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves?"  "  Dis" 
pose  of  ourselves"!  We  will  live  at  our  ease.  We 
will  pass  whole  days  in  feasts  and  agreeable  con- 
versation, and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  our- 
selves/' "  Ah !  my  Lord  (interrupted  Cineas)  and 
what  prevents  us  now  from  living  at  ease,  making 
of  feasts,  celebrating  festivals,  and  enjoying  all  your 
Majesty  has  mentioned  ?  Why  should  we  go  so  for  in 
search  of  an  happiness  already  in  our  power,  and 
pay  so  dear  for  what  we  may  now  enjoy  without  the 
least  trouble." 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  affected,  but  not  cor- 
rected Pyrrhus,    He  could  make  no  reasonable  obti 
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jectioa  to  what  bebad  heard;  but  his  natural  aidour/ 
inore  affecting*  more  durable,  urged  htm  on  in  pur-' 
suit  of  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  was  always  present- 
ii^  a  delunve  and  shining  outside  to  his  view,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  least  repose>  either 
by  night  or  day. 

Monsieur  Paschal  has  considered  this  reflection  of 
Cineos,  in  the  26th  chapter  of  his  Thoughts; 
wherein  he  has  explained,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
the  origin  of  the  tumultuous  employments  of  man- 
hind,  and  of  all  the  world  calls  diversion  or  pastime. 
"  The  soul  {says  that  great  man)  discovers  nothing 
*'  in  herself  that  can  furnish  her  with  contentment. 
"  Whatever  she  beholds  there  afflicts  her  when  she 
^  considers  it  sedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have 
'^  recourse  to  external  enjoyments,  that  she  may 
'^  lose  in  them  the  remembrance  of  her  real  state. 
*^  In  this  oblivion  consists  her  joy;  and,  to  render 
''  her  miserable,  it  suffices  to  oblige  her  to  enter 
*^  into,  and  converse  with  herself." 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  truth  of  this  re- 
flection, by  a  variety  of  examples;  after  which  he 
.  adds  the  •  following  remarks.  *'  When  Cineas  told 
"  Pyrrhus,  who  proposed  to  live  at  ease  when  he 
"  had  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  world,  that  it 
"  would  be  better  for  him  to  hasten  his  intended 
**  happiness,  by  enjoying  the  repose  in  his  power, 
*'  without  going  in  quest  of  it  through  such  a  num- 
^'  her  of  digues;  he  gave  him  a  counsel  that  ad- 
*^  mitred  of  many  difficulties,  and  which  seemed 
^'  almost  as  irrational  as  the  design  of  that  ambi- 
*'  tious  youth.  Each  of  them  supposed,  that  man 
'*  was  capable  of  being  satis6ed  with  himself,  and 
*'  his  present  enjoyments,  without  filling  up  the 
**  void  of  his  heart  with  imaginary  hopes,  which  is 
**  certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy, 
"  either  before,  or  after  he  had  conquered  the  world; 
^  and  perhaps  the  life  of  ease  recommended  to  him 
''  by  his  piioister  would  have  proved  less  satisfac* 
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<^  totjF  to  him,  than  the  hurry  of  all  the  wars  and 
^^  i^^p^itioR^he  meditatod." 

It  H  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  phiioso* 
phcr,  nor  the  Gonqueror,  were  in  a  coaditbn  to 
knovr  the  heart  of  man  to  the  bottonu  Pyrrhus, 
therefore,  immediately  dispatched  Cineas  to  the  Ta* 
fentines  with  a  bind  of  three  thousand  foot;  soon 
after  which  a  large  number  of  flat^bottomed  vessels, 
g^Uifs,  and  all  sorts  of  transport^ships,  arriving 
from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board  that  fleet 
twenty  elephants,  three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thou» 
sand  heavy-arnied  foot,  two  thousand  archers,,  and 
five  hundred  slingers.  < 

AH  being  ready,  he  set  sa'd;  but  as  soon  as*  he  ad* 
vanced  into  the  open  sea,  a  violent  tempest  arose 
from  the  north,  and  drove  him  out  of  his  course. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  was,  yielded  at  first  to  the 
fury  of  the  storm;  but  the  care  of  the  pilot  aiid 
ivariners  was  employed  so  cfTcctually,  that  he  at  last' 
gained  the  coast  of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  infinite 
fatigue  and  danger.  The  other  ships  were  incapable 
of  holding  the  same  course.  At  last  a  strong  gale 
sprung  up  from  the  land,  and  the  waves -beat  so 
violently  against  tlie  head  of  the  King's  ship,  that 
they  expected  it  to  founda:  immediately.  Pyrrhus 
chd  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  this  extremity,  but 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  who  were  emu- 
lous to  .save  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives ; 
bsut  the  night,  which  happened  to  be  extremely 
dark,  and  the  impetuous  bursting  of  the  waves  upon 
the  coast,  from  whence  they  were  repelled  with  a 
loud  roar,  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  assist 
him;  till  at  last,  the  King,  after  he  liad  struggled 
V(ith  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  night,  was  cast  the  next  morning  on  the  shore, 
the  wind  being  then  considerably  abated.  The  long 
fatigue  he  had  sustained,  weakened  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  nothing  but  his  coumge,  always  great 
and  invincible,  prevented  him  from  sinking  under  it. 
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lo  the  ifte^n  f im^  tbe  Me$ssq>ians,  on  whose  cdast 
Ike  waves  bad  ci^st  htm,  hasteoed  to  hitn  with  the 
utmost  spcfsd,  to  tender  him  all  the  assistance  ia 
tboifjpower.  They  atfso  went  to  meet  some  of  his 
lhip$  that  escapi^d  the  storm;  but  the  cavalry  they 
found  on  board  were  very  inconsiderable  in  number; 
the  infiintry,  however,  amounted  to  two  thousand 
men,  and  bad  two  elephants  with  them.  Pyrrbus, 
after  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  body,  led  them  di* 
rectly  to  Tarentum. 

Cincas  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  hi^ 
approach)  advanced  to  him  with  his  troops.  Pyrrhus, 
when  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  extremely  sur- 
prised to  find  the   inhabitants  solely  employed  in 
pleasures,  which  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  indulge, 
without  the  least  prudence  or  interruption.     And 
they  now  took  it  for  granted,  that  whibt  Pyrrhus 
fought  for  them,  they  might  quietly  continue  in 
their  own  houses,  solely  employed  in  bathing,  using 
exquisite  perfumes,  feasting,  and  recreations.     Pyr* 
Thus  did  not  intend   to  lay  them  under  any  con* 
stiaint,  till  he  had   received  intelligence   that   his 
ships  were  safe,   and   till   the  greatest  part  of   his 
army  had  joined  him.     He  then  treated  them  like 
one  determined  to  be  their  master.     He  began  with  • 
shutting   up  all  the  public  gardens,  and  places  of 
exercise,  where  the  inhabitants  usually  entertained 
tbems^yes  with  news,  and  regulated  military  aflFairs 
as  they  walked  together.     He  also  suspended  their 
feasts  aiMJ  public  shows,  and  was  altogether  as  se- 
vere upon  the  assemblies   of  newsmongers.     In  a 
word,  he  compelled  them  to  take  arms,   and  be- 
haved ^t  all  musters  and  reviews  with  very  inex- 
orable severity  to  those  who  failed  in  their  duty.    In 
consequence  of  which  several,  who  had  never  been 
accustomed   to  so  rigorous  a  discipline,  withdrew 
from  the  city;  thinking  it  an  insupportable  servi- 
tude,  to  be  debarred  from  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  e&aiiliate  pleasures. 
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Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information 
that  Levinus  the  consul  was  advancing  against  him 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  that  he  was  then  in  Lu* 
cania,  where  he  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  country 
around  him.  Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhtis  had  not 
sent  him  any  succours  at  that  time,  yet  as  he  thought 
it  very  dishonourable  to  permit  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach nearer  him,  and  commit  their  ravages  in  his 
view,  he  took  the  field  with  the  few  troops  he  had. 
But  before  he  entered  upon  any  hostilities,  he  dis- 
patched a  herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  whe- 
ther they  would  consent,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  to  an  amicable  accommodation  of  the 
differences  between  them  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
by  referring  the  whole  affair  to  his  judgment  and  de- 
cision?. To  which  Levinus  the  consul  made  this  re- 
ply, "  That  the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrhus  for  an 
arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy." 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  advanced 
with  his  troops,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between 
the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  Heraclea;  and  when  he 
heard  that  the  Romans  were  very  near  him,  and  en- 
camped on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  approached  the  bank,  to 
take  a  view  of  their  situation.  When  he  saw  the 
appearance  of  their  troops,  their  advanced  guards, 
the  fine  order  observed  universally,  and  the  com- 
modious situation  of  their  camp,  be  was  astonished 
at  what  he  sawj  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  was  then  near  him — "  Megacles,**  said 
he,  "  the  dispositions  of  these  Barbarians  is  by  no 
means  barbrurous;  we  shall  see  whether  the  rest  will 
correspond  with  this  appearance*."  And  already 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  future,  he  resolved  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  allies;  thinking  it  sufficient  at 
that  time,  to  post  a  body  of  troops  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romans,   if  they  should 

*  The  Greeks  considered  all  other  nations  as  Barbarians^  and 
treated  them  accordingly. 
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attempt  to  pass;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too 
iate,  for  the  Roman  infantry  had  already  forded  the 
stream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it  where  they  found 
it  practicable.  The  advanced  troops  of  Pyrrhus, 
therefore,  not  finding  themselves  sufficiently  strong, 
and  fearing  to  be  sunounded  by  their  enemies*  were 
obliged  to  join  the  main  army  with  great  precipita* 
tioDi  so  that  Pyrrhus,  who  arrived  there  a  few  mo- 
ipeots  before,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  had  not 
time  to  dispute  the  passage  with  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  number  of  Roman  buck- 
lers glittering  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  their 
cavalry  advancing  toward  him  in  fine  order,  he 
closed  his  rank,  and  began  the  attack.  The  lustre 
and  beauty  of  his  arms,  which  were  very  magnifi. 
cent,  distinguished  him  in  a  conspicuous  manner; 
and  his  actions  made  it  evident,  that  the  reputation 
be  had  acquired  did  not  exceed  his  merit.  For  while 
^  engaged  in  the  battle,  without  sparing  his  own 
person,  and  bore  down  all  before  him,  he  was  atten- 
tive to  the  functions  of  a  general;  and  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers  was  perfectly  cool,  dispatched  bis 
commands  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  palace;  and  sprung  from  place  to  place, 
tore-instate  what  was  amiss,  and  sustain  those  who 
suffered  most. 

.  During  the  beat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the 
Italian  horse,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  singled  out 
Pyrrhus  fi-om  all  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  followed 
him  with  the  utmost  ardour  wherever  he  wenf,  di- 
luting all  his  own  motions  by  those  of  the  king. 
And  having  at  l<';st  found  a  favourable  opportunity, 
he  aimed  a  furious  stroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only 
his  horse.  At  the  same  time  Leonatus  of  MacedoQ 
killed  the  Italian's  horse.  Both  horses  being  down, 
Pyrrhus  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
Ms  friends,  who  carried  him  off,  and  killed  the  Ita- 
lian, who  fought  with  great  bravery. 

This  advepture  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution 
than  he  had  practised  before,  and  obliged  him  to  be 
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more  cafeful  of  bimsctf:  which  is  an  indts^fftabft 
duty  in  a  general^  an  whoie  wisKare  that  of  a  \9h(Ah 
army  depends;  Whdn  be:  behdd  his  cavalry  give 
way,  he  ordered  his  infantry'  to  advance,  and  imme- 
diately drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his  mantle  and 
arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  on 
those  of  the  tatter,  and  vf^oroosly  charged  the  Ro- 
mans*  who  received  him  with  great  intrepidity.  The 
battli  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  victory  long  continued  doubtful.  Authors  say, 
that  each  army  gave  way  seven  times^  and  as  often 
returned  to  the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  antts,  took  a  proper  me- 
thod for  the  preservation  of  his  life;  though,  in  the 
event,  it  almost  proved  fatal  to  hikn,  and  was  on 
|hc  point  of  wresting  the  victory  out  of  his  hands. 
The  enemies  threw  themselves  in  throngs  about 
Megacles,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  king;  and  he 
was  at  last  wounded  by  an  horseman,  Who  left  him 
upon  the  spot,  afler  he  had  torn  off  his  arms  and 
mantle,  which  he  carried  full  speed  to  Levinus  the 
consul;  and  as  he  showed  them  to  him,  cried  out 
aBoiid,  That  he  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  These  spoils 
being  borne  in  triumph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled 
tbi  whole  Roman  army  with  inexpressible  joy.  All 
the  field  resounded  with  acclamations  of  victory, 
while  the  Grecian  troops  were  struck  with  universal 
consternation  and  discouragement. 

Pyrrhus  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this 
mistake,  flew  bare-headed  through  all  the  lines, 
holding  out  at  the  satfae  time  his  b^nd  to  the  sol* 
diers,  and  making  himsdf  known  to  them  by  his 
voice  and  gestures.  The  battle  was  then  renewed, 
amd  tbei  elephants  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  de- 
ciding  the  victory.  For  when  Pyrrhus  saw  the  Ro» 
mans  broten  by  those  animals^  and  that  the  horses^ 
instead  of  approach'mg  them,  were  so  terrified,  that' 
they  ran  away  with  their  riders,  he  immediately  led* 
up  the  T^RSfl^on  cavalry  against  thetli,  while  they 
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were  in  cimfawoD,  and  pot  them  to  flight,  aft^ 
having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.    . 

Dionysias  Halicarnassus  \^rites,  that  near  fifteen 
thousand  Romans  were  killed  in  Ibis  battle^  and 
that  Pyrrhus  lost  thirteen  tbousaikl  of  bis  men. 
But  other  historians  make  the  lass  less  on  both  stdes^ 

Pyrrhus  immediately  aiadc  himself  master  of  th^ 
enemies*  camp,  which  they  had  abandoned,  brought 
over  several  cities  from  their  alliance,  ravaged  all  the 
country  around  him,  and  advanced  within  fifteen 
k^ues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucanians  and  Samnites  having  joined  him, 
ihtT  the  battle,  he  severely  reproached  them  for 
their  delay.  But  his  ^r  and  aspect  made  it  evident, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  at  bottom,  that 
his  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tarentines/ 
alone,  had  defeated  so  well  disciplined  and  numerous 
an  army  of  the  Romans,  without  the  assistance  of 
bis  allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dqectcd  at  the 
great  loss  they  had  sustained ;  and  instead  of  recalling 
Lcvinus,  were  solely  inteht  on  preparations  for  a^ 
second  battle.  This  exalted  turn  of  soul,  which 
manifested  so  much  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  sur* 
prised,  and  even  terrified  Pyrrhus.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  prudent  to  dispatch  a  second  embassy, 
in  order  to  sound  their  dispositions^  and  to  see  if 
they  would  not  incline  to  some  expedient  for  an  ami- 
caUe accommodation;  and  in  the  mean  time  return^ 
ed  to  Tarentum.  Cineas,  therefore  being  sent  to 
Rome,  had  several  conferences  with  the  principal 
citizens,  and  sent  presents  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
to  them  and  their  wives :  but  not  one  Roman  would 
receive  them.  They  all  replied,  and  even  their  wives. 
That  when  Rome  had  made  a  public  treaty  with  the 
king,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  express  his  satis- 
faction with  regard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  be  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  pr(^)03als  of  bis  master^  who' 
offered  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  to  the  RomKnsf 
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without  any  ransom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  cxm^ 
quest  of  all  Italy ;  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  no 
other  return  but  their  friendship,  and  a  sufficient 
security  for  the  Tarentines.  Several  of  the  senators^ 
seemed  inclinable  to  a  peace.:  and  this  was  no  un- 
reasonable disposition*  They  had  lately  been  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
hazarding  another  of  much  more  importance*  They 
had  likewise  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  many  fat^d 
events ;  the  forces  of  Pyrrbus  having  been  consider* 
bly  augmented  by  the  junction  of  several  of  his  Ita« 
lian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage  in  this  conjuncture,  seemed 
to  want  the  animatii^  spirit  of  the  celebrated  Appius 
Claudius,  an  illustrious  senator,  whose  great  2ige  and 
loss  of  sight  had  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  his 
family,  and  retire  fironi  public  affairs..    But  when  he 
understood,  by  the  confused  report  which  was  then 
dispefrsed  through  the  city,  that  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  accept  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  into  the  assembly,  which  kept 
a  profound  silence  the  moment  he  appeared.     There 
the  venerable  old  man»  whose  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
.    his  country  seemed  to  have  inspired  him  with  all  bis 
ancient  vigour,  made  it  evident,  by  reasons  equally 
solid  and  Meeting,  tliat  they  were  on  the  point  of 
destroying,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  all  the  glory  which 
Rome  had  ever  acquired.     "  Where  (said  he  with  a 
warmth  of  noble  indignation)  ^^  where  is  the  spirit 
"  that  suggested  the  bold  language  you  once  utter- 
"  ed,  and  whose  accents  rung  through  all  the  world  j 
*'  when  you  declared,  that  if  the  great  Alexander 
'^  himself  had  invaded  Italy,  when  we  were  young, 
*'  and  our  fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  be 
^'  would  never  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
*\  invincible,  but  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  glory 
*^  of  Rome,  either  by  his  flight  of  death  t  Is  it  po»« 
*^  sibje  then,  that  you  should  now  tremble  at  the 
*<  mere  name  of  a  Pyrrhus,  who  has  passed  his  days 
^  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  Alexaader^ 
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^  tod  Wko  fidor  tmodtrs^  lifer  a  wretebad  adventurer 
'^  from  cDimtTjr  to  coitiitry,  to  avoid  Ibe  eocmj'^  be 
^'  has  at  home,  and  who  lias  tbe  insofeooe  to  pro* 
*  mw  you  tbe  coaqoest  of  Italy>  tvitb  those  verf 
'^  troops  who  have  oot  been  able  to  secure  him  a 
*^m$k  tiact  of  Macedonia!"  He  added  fMtty 
other  tbingis  of  the  same  nature,  which  awakened 
tbe  Roman  forarery,  a«i  dispelled  tbe  apprehensions 
of  tbe  senators;  who  unanimou^  returned  this  an- 
sircr  to  Ciacat:*-^*  That  PyrrhtK  should  first  retire 
fiom  Italy ;  after  which,  if  he  should  find  himself 
dbposcd  for  peace,  he  might  send  an  embassy  to  so* 
kit  it :  but  that^  as  long  as  he  continued  in  arms 
in  their  country^  the  Romans  woold  maintatn  the 
var  ag^m^t  him  with  all  their  forces,  thongh  be 
should  ciren  vanqinsh  ten  thousand  sudi  leaders  as 
Lcfbus.'* 

It  is  said,  that  Cifxas,  during  his  continuance  at 

Rome,  in  order  to  ncjgociate  a  peace,  took  alt  the 

methods  of  a  man  of  wmlom  and  address,  to  infoim 

hkoself  of  tbe  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ron»ms  t 

their  public  as  well  as  private  conduct,  with  the 

form  and  constitution  i^  their  government  i  and 

that  he  was  indutrious  to  obtain  as  c^ict  an  account 

as  possibie  of  the  fiirces  and  revenues  of  tbe  repuUiCi 

When  he  returned  to  Tarentum,  he  gave  tbe  King  a 

faithful  relation  of  all  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in 

hit  conferences  with  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 

and  told  him,  amoo^  other  particulars^  '*  That  tbe 

lenate  soemed  to  bwi  aa  assembly  of  kings/'     A 

just  and  noble  idea  of  that  august  body !  and  with 

respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled  the 

atieets,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  be  added,  ^^  I 

l^reatly  fisar  we  are  fitting  with  an  hydra/'    Cineas, 

indeed,  had  some  reason  for  this  remark,  for  the  con* 

•ol  Levinus  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field, 

twice  as  nmnerous  as  the  first,  and  Rome  had  stilt 

•a  infinite  nomber  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 

and  forming  many  armies  as  powerful  as  that  which 

bad  been  newly  levied* 

VOL.  VI.  o 
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The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  wu  iAt»^ 
diately  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  tor 
Pyrrbus  from  the  Romansi  among  whom  was  Fa-' 
briciuS)  who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king,  was  highl/ 
esteemed  at  Rome  as  a  rtry  virtuous  man,  and  wclY 
experienced  in  military  afiairs>  but  that  kis  fortunef 
was  extremely  low,     Pyrrbus  received  them  with  ex-* 
traordinary  marks  of  distinction,  and  treated  them 
with  all  the  honours  possible.     The  ambassadors,  at 
their  audience,  said  every  thing  necessary  in  the  pre^ 
^ent  conjuncture  $  and  as  they  im^ined  his  thou^ts^ 
were. elate  by  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  tbeip 
troops,. they,  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and 
incontitancy  of  fortune,  which  no  prudence  of  man 
could  foresee;  that  the  greatest  overthrows  in  the 
field  were  incapable  of  sinking  the  Roman  fcM-titude, 
and  consequently  it  could  never  be  alarmed  at  any 
little  disadvantage;  that  the  examples  of  so  taaxnf 
enemies  as  they  had  defeated,  should  teach  Pyrrhus 
tp  reflect, on  the  enterprize  he  was  forming;  that  be 
would  find,  at  worst,  that  they  were  enemies  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  defend 
themselves.     They  concluded  their  remonstrances 
with  leaving  it  to  his  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ran* 
•om  for  their  soldiers  who  were  then  his. prisoners  of 
war,  or  to  exchange  them  for  such  of  his  troops  al  ' 
the  Romans  had  taken  from  him. 

"  Pyrrhus,  after  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  an* 
swered  the  ambassadors  to  this  eflfect:  ^^  Romans,  it 
**  is  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  prisoners  I 
•*  have  taken  from  you,  as  you  intend  to  employ 
^^  theai.  against  me,  after  your  refusal  of  tbe  peace 
^*  I  proposed*  If  our  mutual  interest  had  been  the 
**  subject  of  your  attention,  you  never,  would  have 
**  had  recourse  to  such  evasions.  Be  it  your  care  to 
*'  end,  by. an  amicable  treaty,  the  war  you  are  main* 
*^  taining  a^inst  me.and  my  allies,  and  I  promise  to 
^V  restore  you  all  my  prisoners,  as  well  your  citizeoi 

"*  Dion.  Halicarn.  Excerpt.  Legtt.  p.  fj^-^j^ 
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V  itt  yoof  confederates,  without  the  ranaom  you  offer 

*'iDe.     If  you  reject  this  condition,  it  is  in  vain  for 

^*  you  to  ioiaginc,  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevail- 

*'  cd  upon  to  release  so  great  a  iiutjiber  df  soldiers/* 

When  he  had  returned  this  answer  to  the  ambas* 

aadors,  be  took  Fabricius  ilside,  and  addressed  him 

w  the  fbllq^n^  manner:  "  As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I 

"  am  sensible  of  your  merit :  I  am  likewise  informed 

*^that  you  ,are  in  excellent  general^  and  perfectly 

*^  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army  5  that  jus^ 

**  tice  and  temperance  are  united  in  your  character, 

^  and  that  you  pass  for  a  person  of  consummate  vir* 

f*  tue.     But  I  am  likewise  as  certain  of  your  poverty; 

f  and  must  confess*  that  fortune,  in  this  particular 

'*  alone,  has  treated  yoo  with  ir^ustice,  by  misplacing 

**  you  in  the  class  of  indigent  senators.     In  order, 

^  therefore^  to  supply  that  sole  deficiency,  I  am  ready 

**  to  give  you  as  much  ^Id  and  silver  as  will  raise 

**  you  above  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome ;  being  fully 

**  persuaded,  *  That  no  expence  can  be  more  ho- 

**  nourable  to  a  prince  than  that  which  is  employed 

"  irt  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  compelled  by 

"  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  unworthy  of  their  vir- 

*^  tue$  and  that  this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which 

^  a  king  can  ppssibly  devote  his  treasures.'     At  the 

•*  same  time,  I  mus.t  desire  you  to  believe,  that  I 

**  have  no  intention  to  exact  any  unjust  or  disho- 

^  nourable  service  from  you,  as  a  return  of  gratitude. 

^  I  expect  nothing  from  yoii  but  what  is  perfectly 

^'consistent  with  your  honour, and  what  will  add  to 

**  your  authority  and  importance  in  your  own  couur 

**  try.     Let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  to  assist  mc 

^  with  your  credit  in  the  Roman  senate,  which  has 

'^  hitherto  assumed  an  air  of  too  much  inflexibility, 

*  with  relation  to  the  treaty  I  proposed,  and  has 

^  never  consulted  the  rules  pf  moderation  in  any  ne- 

*'  tpect.    Make  them  sensible,  I  intreat  you,  that  I 

**  Imivc  given  my  solemn  word  to  assist  the  Tarca- 

^  tioes  and  other  Greeks  who  are  settled  in  this  part 

^  of  Italy  i  and  that  I  cannot  in  honour  abandoa 

■  a  a 
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**  them  on  any  account,  and  especiallf  as  t  am  now 
'*  at  the  head  of  a  potent  anny  that  has  already 
*•  gained  me  a  battle.  I  must  however  acquaint  yoi^ 
"  that  I  am  called  by  some  pressing  affairs,  to  my 
'^  own  dominions ;  and  this  is  the  circmnstance 
«*  which  makes  me  wiah  for  peace  with  the  greater 
•*  solicitude.  As  to  any  other  particulars^  if  ray 
^  quality  as  a  king  causes  me  to  be  suspected  by  the 
•*  senate,  because  a  number  of  other  princes  have 
^  openly"  violated  the  faith  of  tteaties  and  allianas, 
^  without  the  least  hesitation }  become  my  surety 
•^yourself  on  this  occasioi^;  assist  me  witli  your 
*'  counsels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  command  my 
*  armies  unddr  me,  I  want  a  virtuous  man  and  tt 
^  faithful  friend ;  and  you  as  much  neeil  a  prince, 
•'  whose  liberalities  may  enable  you  to  be  more  usc- 
•*  fill,  and  to  do  more  good  to  manldnd.  Let  us, 
^  therefore,  consent  to  render  mutual  assistance  ta 
•*  each  other,  in  all  the  future  conjunctures  of  out 
^  lives.'^ 

Pyrrhus  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner, 
Fabricius,  after  a  few  moment's  silence,  replied  to 
him  in  these  terms.  ••It  is  needless  foif  me  to 
•*  make  any  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  pw- 
••  sibly  have  in  the  conduct  of  public  or  private 
*^  affairs,  since  you  have  been  informed  of  that  from 
•*  others.  With  respect  also  to  my  poverty  you 
••  seem  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  wotld 
••  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  yoa>  J  have  no 
^  money  to  impro^^,  nor  any  slaves  from  whom  I 
*•  derive  the  least  revenue :  that  my  whole  fbrttne 
*'  consists  in  a  house  of  no  considerable  ap^arancc; 
•*  and  in  a  little  spot  of  ground  that  fumisbos  we 
•«  with  my  support.  But  if  you  believe  mjr  poverty 
••  renders  my  condition  inferior  to  that  of  every  other 
^  Roman,  and  that,  while  I  am  dischat^giog  the 
'•  duties  of  an  honest  man,  I  am  the  less  oonsider- 
•*  ed,  because  I  happen  not  to  be  of  the  number  rf 
*•  the  rich ;  permit  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
•*•  idea  you  conceive  of  me,  »  aot  just,  and  thai 
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•  whocrer  may  have  iospit^  you  with  that  opiqioir, 
**  or  yqu  oaly  suppose  so  yourself,  yon  are  deceived 
**  to  entertain  it.  Though  I  do  not  possess  riches,' 
"I  never  did  inviginc  my  indigence  a  prejudice  to 
**  me,  whether  I  consider  oiyself  as  a  public  or  pri- 
^  vate  person.  Did  my  necessitous  circumstances 
"  ever  induce  nay  country  to  ejtclude  me  from  those 
**  gloricws  employments,  that  are  the  noblest  objects 

•  of  the  emulation  of  great  souls  ?  I  am  invested 
^^  with  the  highest  dignities,  and  see  myself  placed 
^  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  embassies,  i 
'^  assist  ateo  at  the  most  august  assemblies,  and  even 
^'  tb^  most  sacred  functions  of  divine  worship  are 
**  confided  to  my  care.  Whenever  the  most  im-^ 
**  pcrtant  affairs  are  the  subject  of  deliberation,  I 
**  bold  niy  rank  in  councils,  and  offer  my  opinion 
**  with  as  much  freedom  as  another.  I  preserve  a 
*^  parity  with  the  richest  and  most  powerful  persons 
**  in  the  republic,  and  if  any  circumstance  causes  me 
**  to  complain,  it  is  my  receiving  too  much  honour 
**  and  applause  from  my  iellow-citizens.  The  em- 
"  pbyments  I  discharge  cost  me  nothing  of  mine, 
"no  more  than  any  other  Roman.  Rome  never 
''reduces  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous  condition,  by 
"raising them  to  the  magistracy.  She  gives  all  ne- 
'^cesaary  supplies  to  those  she  employs  in  public 
•'stations,  and  bestows  them  with  liberality  and 

•  magnificence.  Rome,  in  this  particular,  differs 
"from  many  other  cities,  where  the  public  is  ex- 
'*  tremely  poor,  and  private  persons  immensely  rich, 
**  We  are  ail  in  a  state  of  afiiuence  as  long  as  the 
^*  republic  is  so,  because  we  consider  her  treasures 
**  as  our  own.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally  ad- 
**  mitted  to  her  employments,  as  she  judges  them 
^  worthy  of  trust,  and  she  knows  no  distinction  be- 
"  twcen  her  citizens  but  those  of  merit  and  virtue* 
''  As  to  my  particular  affairs,  1  am  so  far  from  re- 
^  pining  at  my  fortune,  that  I  think  I  am  the  hap* 
*•  picrt  of  men  when  I  compare  myself  with  the 
*/  ncb^and  find  a  certain  satisfaction^  and  even  pride^i 
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*^  in  that  fortune.  My  little  field,  poor  and  unfertile 

"  as  it  is,  supplies  me  with  whatever  I  want,  when 

*?  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  I  ought,  and  to  lay 

**  up  the  fruits  it  produces.  What  can  I  want  more? 

f*  Every  kind  of  food  is  agreeable  to  my  palate, 

**  when  seasoned  by  hunger:   I  drink  with  delight 

^*  when  I  thirst,  and  I  enjoy  all  the  sweetness  of 

•*  sleep  when  fatigued  with  toil.     I  content  myself 

**  with  an  habit  that  covers  me  from  the  rigours  of 

f^  winter;  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  fijrniture 

^  ^*  necessary  for  the  same  uses,  the  meanest  is,  in  my 

"sense,  the  most  commodious.     I  should  be  un? 

•^  reasonable,  unjust,  should  I  complain  of  fortune, 

^^  whilst  she  supplies  me  with  all  that  nature  re- 

*^  quires.     As  to  superfluities,  I  confess  she  has  not 

"  furnished  me  with  any;  but  then  she  has  not 

**  formed  me  with  the  least  desire  to  enjoy  thera. 

**  Why   should   I  then  complain?  It  is  true,  the 

**  want  of  this  abundance  renders  me  incapable  of 

f*  relieving  the  hec^^ssitous,  which  is  the  only  advan- 

"  tage  the  rich  may  be  envied  for  enjoying.     But 

*5  when  I  impart  to  the  republic,  and  my  friends, 

**  soqie  portion  of  the  little  I  possess,  aiid  render 

*5  my  country  all  the  services  I  am  capable  of  pcr- 

"  forming;  in  a  word,  when  I  discharge  all  the  du- 

**  ties  incumbent  on  me,   to  the  best  of  my  ability^i 

"  wherein  can  my  conscience  condemn  me  ?  If  riches 

5.*  bad  ever  been  the  least  part  of  my  ambition,  I 

"  have  so  long  been  employed  in  the  administration 

•^  of  the  republic,  that  I  have  had  a  thousand  q>- 

"  portunities  of  amassii;?g  great  sums,  and  even  by 

?*  irreproachable  methods.     Could  any  man  desire 

"  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  occurred  to 

f ^  me  a  few  years  ago  ?   The  consular  dignity  was 

"  conferred  upon  me;  and  I  was  sent  against  the 

"  Samnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lucanians,  at  the 

**  head  of  a  numerous  army.     We  ravaged  a  large 

*^  tract  of  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  several 

^  battles:   we  took  many  flourishing  and  opulent 

ii  cities  by  assault;  I  enriched  the  whole  army  with 
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*^  Aeir  spoils;  J  returaed  every  citizen  the  moMy 
*'  he  bad  contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  war  i 
"  and  ^fter  I  had  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph^ 
'^  I  brought  four  hundred  talents  into  the  public 
"  treasury^  After  having  neglected  so  considerable 
**  a  booty,  of  which  I  had  full  power  to  appro- 
"  jMriate  any  part  to  myself;  after  having  despised 
"  such  immense  riches  so  justly  acquired,  and  sa- 
"  crificed  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  love  of 
"  glory,  ia  imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and 
^'  and  many  other  great  men,  whose  disinterested  ge*- 
"  ncrosity  of  mind  has  raised  the  glory  of  Rome  to 
'^  so  illustrious  an  height;  would  it  now  become  me 
**  to  accept  of  the  gold  and  silver  you  offer  me? 
"  What  idea  would  the  world  entertain  of  me  ? 
''  And  what  an  example  should  I  set  Rome's  citi* 
"  zcns?  How  could  1  bear  their  reproaches?  How 
"  even  their  looks  at  my  return?  Those  awful  ma- 
"  gistrates,  our  censors,  who  are  appointed  to  in^ 
"  spect  our  discipline  and  manners  with  a  vigilant 
**  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me  to  be  accountable 
^  in  the  view  of  all  the  world,  for  the  presents  you 
"  sdicit  me  to  accept?  Ypu  shall  keep  then,  if 
"  you  please,  your  riches  to  yourself,  and  I  my  po-r 
**  verty  and  my  reputation." 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  historian  furnished 
Pyrrhus  and  Fabricius  with  these  speeches,  but  he 
has  only  painted  their  sentiments,  especially  those 
of  the  latter,  in  strong  colours.  For  such  was  the 
character  of  the  -Romans  in  those  glorious  ages  of 
the  republic.  Fabricius  was  really  persuaded,  there 
was  more  glory  and  grandeur  in  being  able  to  despise 
all  the  gold  of  a  king,  than  there  was  in  reigning 
over  an  empire*. 

'Pyrrhus  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprize 
the  Roman  ambassador,  who  had  never  seen  an  ele- 
phant, ordered  the  captain  of  those  animals  to  arm 

«  Plut.  10  Pyrr.  p.  395— 397- 
•  Fahridus  Fyrrbi  regis  aurum  repuUty  majusqui  rtgno  judica^m^  . 
riffas  tfes  posu  cwtemrure.    Sb n  EC.  Epist.  1 29. 
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tlie  kq^  <tf  tbetn,  aiMl  kad  him  to  tko  pUce  iriiere 
)h9  intended  to  converse  wkh  Fabricius;  the  officer 
was  ttieii  to  place  him  behirul  a  large  banging  of  ta» 
pestry,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  make  his  appear- 
ance at  a  certain  signal.  This  was  accordingly  exe*> 
ctitedj  and  the  sign  being  given,  the  t24)estry  was 
drawn  aside,  and  presented  to  view,  the  enormous 
animal,  who  stretched  oat  his  trunk  over  the  head 
of  Fai>riciu8,  and  shook  the  apartment  with  a  most 
terfible  cry.  Fabricius,  instead  of  discovering  the 
least  surprise  or  consternation,  turned  very  calmtf 
to  Pjrrrhus,  and  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  *•  Neither 
your  gold  yestcfday,  nor  your  elq)hant  to-day^  akcr 


me. 


Whilst  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  eveniog, 
the  conversation  tusned  upon  a  variety  of  subjects; 
and  after  some  conference  on  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  the  several  philosophers  of  nole,  Cineas  intro* 
doced  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  and  related  (he 
particular  opinions  of  his  disciples,  with  r^rcnctf 
to  the  gods,  ^d  the  government  of  the  world:  de- 
claring, that  they  represented  pleasure  as  the  end 
and  sovereign  good  of  man,  and  declined  all  digni- 
ties and  employments,  as  destructive  to  happiness. 
To  this  he  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the 
divinity,  either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath;  but  main- 
tained, that  he  was  entirely  regardless  erf*  mankind j 
and  that  they  consigned  him  to  a  life  of  tranquiUitJt 
in  which  he  passed  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and. 
lounged  in  an  endless  variety  of  delights  and  pic*' 
sures.  The  soft  and  voluptuous  lives  of  the  Tar^O" 
tints  might  probably  occasion  this  discourse.  Wbiw 
Cinea»  was  going  on  with  this  subject,  Fabricius?  to 
whom  such  a  doctrine  was  altogether  new,  cried  out 
as  loud  as  be  was  able,  ♦'  Great  Hercules,  may  Py^" 
rbiis  and  the  Samnites  foHow  this  doctrine,  as  long 
as  they  shall  make  war  with  the  Romans!" 

Who  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  tnc 
manners  of  the  ancients  by  those  which  pr^^^* '^ 
our  age,  would  expect  to  hear  the  conversation  ^' 
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hwo  ^at  wamors,  at  tftblc»  tiam,  not  oolf  om 
polkial  sptMns,  bat  points  of  erudition;  for  at  that 
time,  pfailosc^hicai  iac^uiries  wer9  considered  as  the 
principal  p&rt  of  lesmit^?  Are  not  such  discourses 
as  these,  seasoned  with  improving  reflections,  and 
enlivened  with  sprightlf  replies,  equal  at  least  td 
tfaose  table  conTttrsatioos,  which  frequently  continue 
as  long  as  the  entertainmeiit,  and  are  passed,  without 
much  expence  of  genius,  ^  exclamations,  worthy 
of  Epicureans,  on  the  delicacy  of  the  provisions, 
and  the  adnurable  fbivour  d  the  wines  and  other 
liquors? 

Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  so  much  admiration  at 
the  greatness  of  soul  which  he  discovered  in  the  Ro^ 
man  ambaasador,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his 
nuuinors  and  hh  wisdom,  that  he  became  more  impa» 
tient  than  ever  tocoatract  an  alliance  with  his  city. 
He  tbq-efore  took  him  apart)  and  conjured  him  e 
second  time,  to  mediate  an  accommodation  between 
the  two  states,  and  consent  to  reside  at  his  court, 
where  he  should  hold  the  first  rank  among  all  his 
friends  and  captains.  ^*  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
persist  in  that  retiuest,*'  replied  Fabricius,  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear  with  a  smile,  '^  and  you  seem  to  be 
but  little  acquainted  with  your  own  interest  j  for  if 
those  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  should  once 
happen  to  know  me,  perhaps  they  might  be  more 
desirous  of  having  me  for  their  king  than  yourself.** 

The  prince,  instead  of  being  of^nded  at  this  re- 
ply, esteemed  him  the  more  for  making  it,  and 
would  intrust  the  prisoners  with  none  but  him,  that 
be  might  be  certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him, 
after  they  had  embraced  their  relations  and  friends, 
and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia,  in  case  the  senate 
should  continue  averse  to  a  peace.  They  were  ac* 
cordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  fcs* 
tival,  the  senate  having  ordered  every  prisoner  to  re- 
tuiu  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on 
Fabricius  the  following  year,  an  unknown  person 
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came  into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the  kiag^ 
pbysicioD,  who  offend  to  take  Pjnrrhos  off  by  poi» 
^on,  if  the  Romans  would  promise  him  a  recomr 
pence  proportionable  to  the  service  he  sbaukl  render 
them,  by  putting  an  end  to  so  destructive  a  war 
ivithout  any  danger  to  themselves.  Fabridus,  who 
always  retained  the  same  probity  and  justice*,  even 
.  in  time  of  war,  which  furnishes  so  many  pretexts  .for 
departing  from  them  $  and  as  he  knew  there  were  warn 
rights,  which  ought  to  be  preserwd  inviolable,  evca 
Vfith  enemies  theiaselves,  was  striurk  with  a  just  bor« 
ror  at  such  a  proposal:  and  as  he  would  not  suffinr  the 
king  to  conquer  htm  with  gold,  he  thought  it  wmild 
be  in&mous  in  himself  to  conquer  the  king  by  poi* 
son.  After  some  conference  therefore  with  his  co)>- 
league  Emilius,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrthus,  tocaur 
lion  him  against  that  black  treachery.  His  kttcr 
was  conceived  in  these  terms.; 

CAIUS    pABRICyUS 
AND    QUINTUS    EMILIUS^ 

.    consuls;, 

TO    KING    PTRRHirSy 
HEALTH. 

^  1  OU  seem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of 
firiends  and  enemies;  and  this  will  be  your  own  opir 
fiton,  when  you  have  read  the  letter  which  has  beea 
written  to  us.-  For  you  will  then  be  sensible,  that 
you  are  carrying  on  a  war  against  people  of  virtue 
;uh)  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  ygu  repose  entire 
confidence  in  the  worst  of  men.  The  informatioQ 
we  now  send  you,  results  more  from  our  affectioa 
for  ourselyes,  than  fpr  you;  for  we  were  unwilling 

*  Sjmdem  ammfviti  taaro  mm  vinci,  nfimm  nom  ^'«r«rr.  JUtt- 
fsti  i^mu  ingintem  vintm,  quem  mn  rtgis,  men  conira  regem  fnmts^ 
JUxissent ;  oom  exempli  ienacem ;  quod  difficillinwm  est,  in  ielkinxf' 
tentemi  qui  aliquod  esse  credere t  etiaminhcste  mfas*,  qm  in  tumm^ 
pmupiTtatt  quam  sihi  deeus  fetirat,  non  aUtcr^  refugit  divitias  fn^ 

fWMMMr.  OAMIC.  EriSTi  I20» 
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0itt  your  death  should  give  the  world  occasion  to 
de&me  m;  and  would  not  hare  it  imagined,  that 
we  had  recourse  to  treachery,  through  despair  of 
terminating  this  war  happily  by  our  valour.*' 

Pyrrhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  finding  it 
to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  fact>  caused  his 
physician  to  be  punished,  and  sent  back  all  his  pri-r 
soners  to  the  consul  without  ransom,  as  a  testi* 
monial  of  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Ro* 
mans.  He  likewise  deputed  Cineas  to  negociate  a 
peace;  but  the  Romans,  who  would  never  accept 
either  a  favour  from  their  enemy,  or  a  recompence 
for  not  committing  the  most  execiuble  piece  of  in- 
justice, were  not  averse  to  receiving  the  prisoners : 
they  however  returned  an  equal  number  of  Taren- 
tines  and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent ;  but  as  to  tho 
treaty  of  pacificatbn,  they  woukl  not  permit  Ci-r 
aeas  to  mention  it,  till  Pyrrhus  had  returned  to  Epi- 
rus  in  the  same  fleet  that  landed  him  and  his  troops 
in  Italy.  But  as  his  affairs  made  a  second  battle  ne- 
cessary, he  assembled  his  army,  and  attacked  tha 
Romans  near  the  city  of  Asculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  ^reat  obstinacy  on  both 
iidcs,  and  the  victory  continued  doubtful  till  the 
floseof  the  battle.  Pyrrhus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  having  been  driven  into  places  imprac- 
ticable to  the  cavalry,  and  against  a  river  very  diffi*^ 
irult,  as  welt  in  regard  to  its  banks,  as  marshes  on 
the  sides  of  it,  was  treated  very  rudely  by  tho 
enemy,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men.  But 
having  at  last  disengaged  himself  from  that  disad- 
vantageous situation,  and  regained  the  plain,  where 
he  could  make  use  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced 
a^inst  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  impetuosity, 
his  ranks  being  all  in  good  order  and  well  closed; 
and  as  he  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  slaugh- 
ter became  very  great,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
He,  however,  had  disposed  his  elephants  so  judi- 
ciously, that  they  broke  through  the  Romaft  in- 
£^try,  in  sevend  quarters,  notwithstanding  which 
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they  stUI  maintained  their  ground.  The  two  armieit 
fiifd  with  implacabfe  ra^>  exerted  the  utmost  ef-^^ 
fort$  that  bravery  could  inspkt^  and  did  not  cease 
fighting  till  night  parted  them.  The  loss  was  almost 
^ual  on  both  sides,  and  anxxunted  to  fifteen  thou- 
land  men  in  the.  whole.  The  Romans  were  the 
fi^t  who  retreatcd>  aM  gained  their  camp  which 
was  tear  the  fitid  of  battle.  'The  advantage  there* 
fore  seemed  to  remain  with  Pyrrhus,  yi/bo  continued 
longest  in  the  field;  but  wli^n  one  c^  his  officers 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  hk  vtctory,  ^  If  we 
gain  such  another/'  replied  he,  ^'  we  are  inevitably 
rubed/'  And  aa  Ee  bad  really  lost  his  best  troc^ 
:ind  bravest  officers,  he  was  very  sensible  of  his  ina- 
bility  to  bring  another  army  into  the  fi<^,  against 
the  Ronmns,  whose  very  defeat  inspired  them  with 
new  vigour  and  ardour  to  continue  the  war*. 

^  While  he  was  revolving  these  nwlancholy  thoughts 
in  bis  mind,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  him« 
self  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all  resource^  and  inca< 
pa^ble  of  recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient,  to 
disengage  himself  from  an  enterprise  he  had  under« 
taken,  too  inconsiderately,  a  dawn  of  hope  and  good 
fortune  inspired  him  with  new  resolution.  A  depo* 
tation  was  sent  to  him,  at  that  critical  junctuiti 
A.M.  from  Sicily,  with  a  commission  to  deliver  Syracuse, 
3726.  AgrigeDtum»  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines  into  his 
•Ant.  J.  C.pog^^gj^.  jmj  ^Q  impkxre  the  assistaace  of  his  arms 
to  drive  the  Carthaginians  firom  tbdr  island,  and 
deliver  them  from  their  tyrants.  Several  couriers 
fmm  Greece  also  arrived  at  his  camp  at  the  same 
time,  to  inform  him  that  Ceraunus  had  been  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls,  in  Macedonia,  and  that 
this  kingdom  seemed  to  invite  him  to  ascend  to  the 
throne. 

y  Plut.  io  Pyrrh.  p.  397,  398.    Pausan.  U  i.  p.  zz.    Justin. -U 
xviii,  c.  2.  &  1.  xxiii.  c.  3. 

•  Pgr  damnat  per  cada,  ah  ipso 
Ducit  of  a  animumque  fsrro.     Ho  it  at. 
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t^yithus  then  found  himself  in  a  new  peipjeacltf. 
A  moment  before  he  was  destitute  of  all  hope,  and 
wm  it  flowed  5o  fast  upon  hitU)  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  determine  which  oflfer  be  ought  to  prefen  But 
titer  a  long  deliberation^  and  when  be  had  maturely 
nveighed  the  reasons  that  oi&red  themsdves  on  both 
skks,  he  resolved  for  Sicily^)  which  iwouM  open  htm 
a  passage  into  Africa,  and  conduct  him  to  a  fpore 
ample  harvest  of  glory4  In  consequeoce  of  this  m^ 
solution,  be  immediately  dispatched  Cioeas,  to  treat 
with  the  cities,  and  gave  them  assurances  of  his 
speedy  arrival^  he  then  embarked  for  Sicily,  after 
be  had  lef^  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum,  ix>twith«' 
standing  fhe  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  the  mortification  to  see  themselves  abandoned  by 
Pyrrhus,  and  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  state  df 
slavery  by  his  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  be- 
came master  of  Syracuse,  which  was  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Sostratus*,  who  then  governed  that  city, 
and  by  Thenon,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel. 
He  also  received  money  from  them,  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  about  two  hundred  ships,  which 
fecilitated  his  conquest  of  all  Sicily,  His  insinuating 
and  afly>le  behatiour  at  his  fii^  arrival,  gained  hia 
the  hearts  c^  all  the  people  i  and  as  he  had  then  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand 
horse,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  he  dispose* 
messed  the  Carthaginians  of  their  settlemeots  in  that 
istand,  and  obli^  them  to  evacuate  tlie  city  of 
Eryx,  which  was  the  strongest  city  of  all  their  places 
there,  and  the  best  fumislwd  with  people  for  it's  de- 
fence: he  also  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  the  inhale 
bitants  of  Messina,  who  were  called  Mamertiwti^ 

*  Ife  it  <Mti  famtratait  by  Pionysittf  Halktrastsiis. 

t  TJie  vords^fMiet  mm-tuJf  hcQ^iue  thcy^werc  a  very  warlike 
people.  They  originally  came  from  Italy,  aii9  having  made 
thcfkiselves  masters  ^f  Messina,  into  iirtrich  they  h«d  been  t9^ 
Cf  ived,  they  retained  there  own  name  there,  though  that  of  the 
city  was  not  chained* 
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and  whose  frequent  irraptions  infested  all  Sicily,  and 
entirely  demdisbed  all  their  fortresses. 

The  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Car« 
thaginians,  who  were  now  divested  of  all  their  acqui- 
sitions in  Sicily^  except  the  single  city  of  Lilybceumi 
and  they  sent  to  purchase  peace  and  his  friendship 
with  money  and  ships.-  But  as  he  aspired  to  mudi 
greater  things,  he  answered  them,  that  the  only  me- 
thod to  obtain  what  they  desired,  would  be  to  aban- 
don Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the  Libyan  sea  be  the 
boundary  between  them,  and  the  Greeks.  He  in- 
tended to  bestow  Sicily  on  his  son  Helenus,  as  a 
kingdom  to  which  he  had  a  right  by  birth,  thit 
prince  being  hbson  by  the  daughter  of  Agathocles; 
and  he  proposed  to  give  his  son  Alexander^  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
conquest. 

A  continued  series  of  prosperity^  and  tlie  numef- 
rous  forces  under  his  command,  had  raised  his  hopet 
so  high  at  that  time,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
accomplishing  the  great  views  that  had  drawn  hint 
into  Sicily^  the  first  and  principal  of  which  was  the 
conquest  of  Africa.  He  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
vessels  for  that  great  expedition^  but  wanted  mari- 
ners ;  in  order,  therefore^  to  obtain  that  supply,  he 
obliged  the  cities  to  furnish  him  with  men^  and  ser 
irerely  punished  those  who  neglected  to  obey  his 
orders. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings^  bis  power 
H^as  soon  changed  into  an  insolent  apd  tyrannical 
sway^  which  first  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the' 
family  and  friends  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  deprived 
of  all  the  fortunes  they  had  received  from  that 
prince,  and  bestowed  them  upon  his  own  creatures* 
■  In  contempt  of  the  customs  of  that  country,  he 
also  conferred  the  first  dignities,  and  the  government 
of  cities,  on  his  guards  and  centurions,  whom  be 
continued  in  the  magistracy  as  lohg  as  he  thought 

*  Diony«.  H^Uc.  in  Excerpt,  p.  571, 
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Jhopcr^  and  without  -  any  regard  to  the  timer  pre^ 
stribed  by  the  lawi^.  And  as  to  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, with  respect  to  private  property,  and  other  af- 
fairs of  that  nature^  be  either  decided  them  by  his* 
own  arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determi- 
nation of  his  courtiersy  whose  sole  views  were  to  en-» 
lich  themselves  by  sordid  gain,  and  live  inallkiannef 
of  luxury,  profusion,  and  debauchery. 

A  conduct  so  oppressive  add  different  from  that, 
by  which  he  at  first  had  so  well  succeeiled,  could 
not  f^l  to  alienate  the  affections  c^  the  people  froo^ 
him;  and  when  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  uni-^ 
tersally  hated^  and  that  the  Sicilians^  exasperated  at 
his  odious  government,  were  solicitous  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  he  placed  in  most  of  the  cities  such  garrn 
^ns  as  he  knew  were  at  his  devotion,  under  pretext 
that  the   Carthaginians  were  preparing  to  invade 
him.    He  also  seized  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
each  city,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death, 
after  he  had  charged  them  with  treasonable  conspi* 
Rwrics.     Of  this  number  was  Thenon,  the  com- 
tnanderof  the  citadel  3  and  all  the  important  services 
he  had  rendered  the  king  of  Epirus,  did  not  suffice 
to  exempt  him  from  so  cruel  a  policy;  though  it 
was  allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
other  person  ,to  reduce  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.    He 
also  resolved  to  have  Sostratus  seized,  but  as  he  had 
tome  suspicion  of  what  was  intended  against  him, 
be  foun^Unt^ans  to  quit  the  city.     A  prince  hazards 
1^1  things  when  he  loses  the  affection  of  his  people^ 
which  is  the  sttongest  tie  that  unites  them  to  their 
iovereign.     The  same  barbarous  and  unjust  treat « 
mcntof  the  principal  citizens  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
conduced  most  to  the  progress  of  his  power  in  that 
island,  rendered  him  entirely  odious  and  insupport- 
able to  the  Sicilians.     Such  was  the   character  oi 
Pyrrhus:   his   vigorous  conduct  in  the  enterprisca 
he   undertook,   Tacilitated   his   conquest   of   kii^ 
doms  and  provinces,  but  he  wanted  art  to  preserve 
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tliwi*.  The  aversion  which  the  cities  eortcdtccl 
against  him  was  so  great,  that  some  of  them  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  with 
the  Mamcrtines,  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

At  thifi  jancture,  when  he  beheld  nothing  but 
new  insurrections  and  revolts  kindling  all  around,  b^ 
received  ktters  from  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines, 
which  informed  him  that  they  had  been  dispossessed 
of  all  their  lands^  and  were  then  shut  up  in  their 
Cities^  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sus* 
tain  the  war,  unless  he  would  hasten  to  their  assitt- 
ance.  These  letters  arrived  at  a  proper  time,  for 
affording  him  an  honourable  pretext  ibr  his  de« 
parturc,  and  preventing  it  from  appearing  a  flight 
from  Sicilv,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeeding  any 
longer  in  tnat  island. 

As  he  was  emtiarking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthagi- 
fiians  attacked  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  obliged  hm 
to  Bght,  in  the  very  port)  against  those  barbariansi 
where  he  lost  several  of  his  ships*  This,  however, 
^  did  not  prevent  him  from  sailing  to  Italy  with  those 
that  remained;  but  upon  his  arrival  there  he  found 
a  great  body  of  Mamertines,  who  had  passed  thithtt 
before  him,  to  the  nuniber  of  near  ten  thoc^nd 
men,  and  greatly  incommoded  his  march,  by  fire* 
quently  haiussing  his  troops,  and  making  repeated 
attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

•  Livy  and  Diohysius  of  Halicarnassus  tell  us  one 
circumstance  not  very  much  to  the  honoirf.  pf  Pyr- 
fhus*s  memory.  In  Locris  was  a  celebratea'tcmple, 
consecrated  to  Proserpine,  and  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
as  well  as  by  strangers,  and  no  one  had  ever  pre- 
sumed to  violate  it,  though  it  was  certain  that  im« 

^Plttt.  in  P7rrh.  p.  599.   Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  it.   Jusdn.  L  xsmL 

^  Ut  ati  divinctnda  regiut  inmictus  hoMatitr,  ita  devictii  4uqu$fi' 
tiffut  cileriter  carttut :  ianto  melius  studibat  acqmreri  imfcriB$  fptitk 
rttinen.    JviTiN.  L  xxv.  c«  4. 
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ttcnse  treasures  were  dqK)sited  within  it.  *  Pyrrtfui* 
wbo  then:wanted  money  extremely,  was  notso  scni- 
pulousj  but  carried  off  all  the  riches  of  the  goddess^ 
and  lodged  them  in  his  ship.  The  next  day,  it 
history  may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was  shattered  by  a 
rident  tempest,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were  laden 
with  these  rich  and  sacred  spoils,  were  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Locris.  This  proud  prince,  says  ,Livy, 
being  convinced  by  this  cruel  disaster,  that  the  gods 
were  not  imaginiary  beingS5  caused  all  the  treasures, 
to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmost  devo- 
tion. The  goddess,  however,  was  not  appeased  by 
this  involuntary  restitution ;  and  the  author  who  re- 
lates this  event,  represents  this  impious  sacrilege  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  future  calamities  which  happened 
to  Pynrhus,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death 
which  put  an  end  to  his  enterprizes* 

Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by  this  tempest,    A.M* 
anived  at  Tarentum  with  twenty  thousand  foot,    373o- 
aad  three  thousand  horse,  and  when  he  had  re-in-  •   274. 
forced  them. with  the  best  troops  he  could  find  in 
that  city,  he  advanced,  by  long  marches,  againist  the 
Ronoans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  country  of  the 
Samnites. 

.  This  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  against 
Pyrrhus,  for  deserting  them,  when  he  undertook  his 
expedition  into  Sicily;  for  which  reason  he  was  joined 
by  very  few  of  their  troc^.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  dividing  his  army  into  two  bodies: 
Qoe  of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania,  to  oppose  the 
consul  who.  was  there  at  that  timcj  and  to  render 
him  incapable  of  assisting  his  colleague:  the  other* 
he  kd  himself  against  Manius  Curius,  the  other 
consul,  who.  had  intrenched  himself  in  a  very  ad- 
^^2|ittageous;post  near  the  city  of  Beneventum,  whefe' 
he  waited  for  the  succours  that  were  advancing  t0 
him  from.  JLucania«. 

■  ■  *  ,       '  •         ■ 

^  I<T.  1.  xAx.  n.  i  8.    ISiottjt .  itaUcan.  ia  Bx«erp.'p.  $41* ' 


iiik  h^U  bf ^  \hn  Q^hff  h^  job^d  hi»;  nd  with 
thu  view  hf  s^lecud  bis^  bo^t  trcK^,  with,  sach  of 
^s  ^b^m^  s^;  wero^  $upnetf t,t  ai^  <^  itoflivt  aenici 
IP  t^\ic  M^f  ^iV  ^bifti  he  h«saft  bb  moocfa  about 
^b$  ^l^s^  of  tbe  ^vti^ai^s  in  ordkc  te  sioprnedic 
^s^l,  in  birs  c^r^P*  Tbe  M9m]r».  bmrcw,  dieco* 
vfi^di  biaa  th^  i^xt  ]|9f(MtiMing.  u  he  was.  desoenaiiM 
^  mpofitaiqs,  aad  Maiuvta  haviog  mioichsd  oet  m 
)iis  iivtrencbiPf  rust  with  2^  body  of  troopc,  fell  upon 
the  first  he  ipet.  The^e  he  $Q€n  put  iato  confuaibn, 
and  obUged  tbea>  tQ^  b^ve  vecour^e  ia  flight,  which 
spread  ui^ivers3J  teiroj?  aippag  tbe  nest,  gosai  diub- 
b^rs  of  whom  were; si wi,  ^nd^ven  gdqic  o£  tbe  de- 

Thjs  success  emboldened  Maoms.  to  dnmr  ati  bb 
troops  out  of  their  entreojebrnjeots^,  in  onkr  tp  com- 
bat i«  the^  opefit  ptauK  Ooe  of  bis  wungis  had  tbe 
a4vafit|g|3^  at;  the  bagioniog  of  the  battle,  and 
p\;i$bed|  their  e^^^me)  witjb  great  vigour;  hia/b  the 
pth^r  wai  ov^r^rown  by  tbd  ekphanta^  aad  dmn» 
baplc  to  their  caqaf^  In  tjki^  emcrgpncjr^  he  suit 
£oir  tbe.  tropps.  b^  bad  lofl  bebkid  hiiii«  to  guard  the 
intrenchments,  and  who  were  all  fresh  and  under 
9pm^.  The^e  forces  adv^aoced  in  tbe  critical  qiemeat, 
v^4  ^i^b  t^ieir  pilne^  and  darts  con^ied  tiie  etc- 
pb^r^  tp  t^ilHt  tUk  backs*  and  &U  upoA  their  owa 
battalions »  wbk^h.qre^ted  sucha  general  confusfo^ 
^t.tbe  R.oai4n^  ^  last  obtained  a  conpleteinct^t 
V;b^b»,  10  ^Hfif  ^tme,,  wias  of  aoileas  vabio  to  them 
t^iv.  thqiii  fpt,^r^  cooqueatt  o£  ail  natiims.  For  tbe 
iotngi^ity  tk^Y  dieicovnescd  in  tbk  ei^ageineflt,  aod 
tb^^iant  aptio<i$jthayi  p^ribimed  in  all  the  battles 
tbey  im^t,  ivijfib  sucb  aa>  enemy  as  I^hu^  10^ 
cs^99fid  tkm  r^putiitioii,  as  weU  as  their  fortitttdb 
sy^  coftfidoAfie  in  th&x  omty  hauvajf  and  cauied 
them  to  be  considered  as  invinciUe.  Tkisiviotoiy 
over  Pyrrhus,  rendered  them  indisputable  masters  (» 
all  Italy  betwejen  the  two  s,eas>  and  this  acquisifien 
wa&  soon  succeeded  by  the  wars  with  Cactbag^  ^ 


w&ich,  haYiog  at  Jast  subdued  that  potest  rival,  they 
CO  ioi^er  beheld  aay  power  in  ^  cqadition  tp  oppose 

j     them. 

la  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  £iller» 

,  from  all  the  high  hopes  he  had  conceived,  with  re- 
kioa  to  ItaJy  and  Sicily,  a&er  he  had  consumed  six 
uriiole  yea^s  in  those  war$,  and  entirely  ruined  h]$ 
cm  afiairj.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however^ 
that  he  iM«crved  an  invincible  fortitude  of  mind, 
amidst  all  these  disgraces;  and  his  experience  in 
military  affiurs,  whh  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  caused 
Um  always  to  pass  for  the  first  of  all  the  kings  and 
generals  of  his  time.  But  whatever  he  acquired  by 
his  great  exploits,  he  soon  lost  by  his  vain  hopes  i 
for  tus  imparience  to  pursue  what  he  had  not  yet 
attained,  rendered  him  inc^able  of  preserving  what 
^  already  in  his  possession.  This  disposition  of 
his  made  Antigoous  compare  him  to  a  man  who 
threw  good  casts  at  tables,  but  played  them  very 

^  He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus,  with  e^ht 

thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse ;  but  as  his 

revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of 

these  troops,  he  was  industrious  to  find  out  some 

Aew  war  for  their  support;  and  having  received  a 

re-inforcement  of  some  Gauls  who  joined  him,  he 

threw  himself  into  Macedonia,  where  Antigonns  then 

tigned.    His  intenti(»i  was  only  to  ravage  the 

country,  and  carry  dF a  great  booty;  but  wjSen  hf 

had  once  made  himself  master  of  several  cities,  with« 

OQtany  difficulty,  and  had  also  seduced  two  thousand 

of  Antigonus's  soldiers  over  to  his  party,  he  indulged 

the  most  exalted  hopes;  oiarched  against  Antigonus 

himsdf;  attacked  bim  in  the  defiles,  and  put  his 

whde  army  into  disorder.    A  large  body  of  other 

Gauls,  who  formed  the  rear-gnard  of  Antigonus, 

coarageously  sustained  his  efforts  for  some  time,  and 

the  encounter  became  very  warm,  but  most  of  them 

*  H«t.  infjmk-  p*  4A0.    F^ius^n.  1. 1.0.^$,    JustisuJ.  pv.  c  |. 
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^ere  at  last  cut  to  pieces ;  and  those  who  command-' 
ed  the  elephants,  being  surrounded  by  his  troops, 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  delivered  up 
the  elephants.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  all 
that  now  remained ;  but  the  troops  who  composed 
this  corps  were  struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at 
the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard.  Pyrrbus  perceiving 
that  they  seemed  to  refuse  fighting  him,  stretched 
out  his  band  to  the  commanders  and  other  officers, 
and  called  them  each  by  hi^  name.  This  expedient 
gained  him  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  maritime  places  in  their  obedience 
to  hhn. 

Pyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by  this  victory, 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  inscription  on 
the  spoils  which  be  consecrated  to  the  Itonian  *  Mi- 
nerva. •*  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  conse- 
crates to  the  Itonian  Minerva,  these  bucklers  of  the 
fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had  defeated  the  whole  army 
6f  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  event. 
The  descendants  of  jEacus  are  still  as  they  origi- 
nally were,  perfectly  brave  and  valiant.*' 

PyrAus,  after  this  victory,  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  and  particularly  of 
M^l^^i  whose  inhabitants  he  treated  with  great  se- 
venty, and  garrisoned  their  city  with  part  of  his 
Gaulsy  a  people  as  insatiable  and  rapacious  after 
money,  as  any  nation  that,  was  ever  in  the  world. 
The  moment  they  took  possession  of  the  dty^  they 
began  with  plundering  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  whose  remains  were  deposited  there.  They 
also  carried  off  all  the  riches  inclosed  in  those  monu- 
ments>  and  with  sacrilegious  insolence^  scattered  the 

•  Minerva  was  called  Itonia,  from  Itoiras,  the  soa  of  Am- 
pbyctyoQ*  and  ikt  kad  two  temples  dedicated  to  her«  oader  this 
liame ;  one  in  Thessaly»  near  Larisea,  which  was  the  same  with 
that  in  the  passage  before  us :  the  other  was  in  Bceotia^  near 
Coron^ea. 

t  A  city  of  Macedonia^  on  the  rirer  Haliacmon. 
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wishes  of  tliose  princes  in  the  ain  Pyrrhus  Itgbtiy 
passed  aver  thb  infamous  action,  either  because  the 
important  afiairs  be  then  had  upon  his  hands  en* 
gaged  his  whole  attention ;  or  that  his  pressing  oc- 
casion for  the  service  of  these  Barbarians,  rendered 
bim  unwilling  to  alienate  their  affection  from  him, 
by  too  strict  an  inquiry  into  this  proceeding,  which 
would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  punish  the  de- 
Uoquents;  so  criminal  a  connivance  sunk  hin^  very 
much  in  the  esteem  of  the  Macedonians. 

*  Though  his  affairs  were  not  established  on  so  A.  M« 
secure  a  foundation  as  to  give  him  just  reasons  to  373*- 
be  void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived  new  hopes^  7! 
and  engaged  in  new  enterprizes,  Cleonymus  the 
Spartan  came  to  solicit  him  to  march  his  army 
against  Lacedaemonia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  that  proposal.  This  Cleonymus  was  of  the 
royal  race.  Cleomenes,  his  father,  who  was  king  of 
Sparta,  had  two  sons;  Acrotates  and  Cleonymus« 
The  farmer,  who  was  the  eldest,  died  before  his 
father,  and  left  a  son  named  Areus.  After  the  death 
of  the  old  king,  a  dispute  with  relation  to  the  sove-  ^ 
reignty,^  arose  between  Areus .  and  Cleonymus ;  and 
as  this  latter  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and 
despotic  dispositioii,  the  contest  was  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Areus;.  Cleonymus,  whea  he.  was  much  ad- 
vanced in  age,  espoused  a  very  beautiful  woman> 
whose  napie  was  Chelidonida,  the  daughter  of  Leoty- 
ichidas.  •  This  young  lady  conceived  a  violent  pas* 
sion  for  Acrotates,  the  son  of  king  Areus^  who  was 
very  amiable,  finely  shaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  This  circumstance  rendered  her  marriage 
act  only  a  very  melancholy,  but  dishonourable  affair 
to  her  husband  Cleonymus;  who  was  equally  tran- 
'  sported  with  love  »nd  jealousy ;  for  his  disgrace  was 
public,  and  every  Spartaq  acquaiiUed  With  the  con- 
tempt his  w^fe  entertaiqpd  for  him.    A^iinated^ 

^  Plat,  in  PjTOh,  p-40Or-403* ,  Pausam  l.i.  p.  ^^»  *4»  ^^  1*  iii* 
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therefore,  with  ^  burning  impatience  to  avenge  him« 
self  at  once,  on  hu  partial  citizens  and  hh  faithless 
wife,  be  prevailed  with  Pjrrhus  to  march  agauDSt 
Sparta,  with  an  army  of  twenty-fix^  thoxisand  foot, 
two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants. 

These  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  imtne* 
diately  evident,  that  Pyrrhus  was  more  intent  to  con- 
quer  Peloponnesus  for  himself,  than  to  make  Clcony* 
itaus  master  of  Sparta.  Tbis,  indeed,  he  stroi^ 
disavowed  in  all  his  discourse,  for  when  the  Lacette* 
monians  sent  ambalTadcrs  to  him,  during  his  refideilce 
at  Megalopolis,  he  assured  them  that  no  hostilities 
were  intended  by  him  against  Sparta,  and  that  he 
dnly  came  to  restore  Kberty  to  those  cities  which 
Antigonus  possessed  in  that  country.  He  even  de- 
clared to  them  that  he  designed  to  send  his  youngest 
children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him  so  to 
do,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  manners  and 
discipline  of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantage  abov6 
ail  other  kings  and  princes^  of  being  tcained  up  ia 
So  excellent  a  school. 

With  these  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  snch 
as  presented  themselves  to  him  in  his  march ;  but 
those  persons  must  be  very  thoughtless  add  impru- 
dent, who  place  any  confidence  in  the  language  of 
politicians,  with  whom  artifice  and  deceit  pass  for 
wisdom,  and  faith  for  weakness  and  want  of  judg- 
ment. Pyrrhus  had  no  sooner  advanced  into  the 
territories  of  Sparta,  than  he  began  to  ravage  and 
plunder  all  the  country  around  him. 

He  arrived,  in  the  evening,  before  Laceda^mon; 
which  Cleonymus  desired  him  to  attack  without  ft 
moment's  delay,  that  they  might  take  advantage  rf 
'  the  confusion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  a  siege,  and  of  the  absence  of  King  Ateui, 
who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  assist  the  Gortyniam 
The  helots  and  friends  of  Qeonymus  were  so  con- 
fident of  success,  that  they  were  then  actually  pre- 
paring his^hcHiso'for  bis  reception^  iifmly  persuiuled 
he  would  sup  there  that  very  night  witfa-Pytifint- 
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Bot  this  piAtKt  who  looked  upon  the  conquest  tX 
the  city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  as^ult  till  the 
flext  raomitig.  That  delay  saved  Sparta,  and  Ihowed 
that  there  are  favourabk  and  defcisivfc  moments 
which  must  be  seized  iinmediately,  and  which,  once 
neglected,  never  return. 

When  night  came,  the  ■L«cedafmoniani  delibe- 
Titfed  on  the  expediency  of  lending  fhcir  wives  to 
Crete,  but  were  oppbsed  by  them  in  that  point  t  one 
among  them,  in  particular,  whose  name  was  Arthi* 
damia,  rashed  into  the  senate  with  a  drawn  swohj, 
attd  after  she  had  uttered  her  complaints,  in  the 
mrbe  of  the  rest,  demanded  of  the  men  vrho  were 
there  assembled,  "  What  could  be-  their  inducement 
t»  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  ima- 
^e  they  would  consent  to  live  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sparta  ? 

The  same  council  gave  directions  fot  opening* 
trench  parallel  to  the  enemy*s  camp,  in  order  to  op- 
pose their  approaches  to  the  city,  by  placing  troops 
along  that  work :  but,  as  the  absence  of  their  King, 
ami  the  surpriEc  with  which  they  were  then  seized, 
ptevented  them  from  raising  a  sufficient  number  of 
raen,  to  form  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  engage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved  to 
fhut  themselves  up  as  securely  as  possible,  by  adding 
to  each  extremity  of  the  ditch  a  kind  of  intrench- 
itieBt,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  carriages,  sunk  in  the 
wrth  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheals,,  that  by  these 
Wans  they  might  check  the  impetuosity  of  the 
rfephants,  and  prevent  the  cavalry  from  assaulting 
them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their 
wives  and  daughters  came  to  join  them,  and  after 
they  had  exhorted  those  who  were  appointed  for  the 
encounter  to  take  some  repose,  while  the  night  lasted, 
they  proceeded  to  measure  the  length  of  the  trench, 
and  took  in  the  third  part  of  it  for  their  own  share 
in  the  Wpffej  which  they  completed  before  day.    The 
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trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadtbt  six  in  depth,  and 
nine  hundred  in  length. 

.  When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemies  began  to  be 
in  motion,  those  women  presented  arms  to  all  the 
young  men,  and  as  they  were  retiring  from  the 
trench  they  had  made,  they  exhorted  them  to  be-« 
have  in  a  gallant  manner;  intreating  them,  at  the 
s^me  time,  to  consider  how  glorious  it  would  bo 
for  them  to  conquer  in  the  sight  of  thejr  country, 
and  breathe  their  last  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers 
and  wives,  after  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  Sparta  by  their  valour.  When  Chelidonida,  in 
particular,  retired  with  the  rest,  she  prepared  a  cord, 
which  she  intended  should  be  the  fatal  instrument 
of  her  death,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  her  husband,  if  t^e  city  should  happen  to 
be  taken. 

.  Pyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the. head 
of  his  infantry,  to  attack  the  Spartan  front,  who. 
waited  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  with 
their  bucklers  closely  joined  together.  The  trench 
was  not  only  very  difficult  to  be  passed,  but  the 
soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  conld  not  even  approach  the  edge 
of  it,  nor  maintain  a  good  footing,  because  the  earth,, 
which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  gave  way 
under  them.  When  his  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  in- 
convenience;, he  drew  out  two  thousand  Gauls^  with 
a  select  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed  off  along  the 
trench  to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were  disposed, 
in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  troops. 
But  these  were  ranged  so  thick,  and  sunk  to  such  a 
deplh  in  the  earth,  as  rendered  his  design  imprac- 
ticable. Upon  which  the  Gauls  endeavoured  to 
surmount  this  difficulty,  by  disengaging  the  wheeb, 
in  order  to  draw  the  carriages  mto  the  adjoining 
river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  first  who  saw  the, 
danger,  and  immediately  shot  through  the  city  with 
three  hundred  soldier^,.    Haying  taken  a  laige  coin-» 
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pass,  he  poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy's  troops, 
without  beiqg  discovered  in  his  approach,  because  > 
he  advanced  through  hollow  ways.     Upon  this  sud* 
den  attack,  as  their  ranks  were  broken^  and  their- 
troops  thrown    into   disorder,  they   crowded  and- 
pressed  upon  each  other,  and  most  of  them  rolled', 
into  the  ditch,  and  fell  around  the  chariots.     In  a; 
word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which  cost  them  a  vast 
quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged' 
to  have  recourse  to  flight.     The  old  men,  and  most* 
of  the  women,  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench, 
imd  beheld  with  admiration,  the  undaunted  bravery 
of  Acrotatcfi.     As  for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and* 
exulting  from  bi^  victory,  be  returned  to  his  post 
amidst  the  universal  applause  of  the  Spartan  women,, 
who  extolled  his  valour,  and  envied,  at  the  same 
time,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Chelidonida:  an 
evident  proof  that  the  Spartan  ladies  were  not.  ex^ 
tieipely  deligate  in  point  of  conjugal  chastity. 

The  battle  was  still  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the* 
ditch,  where  Pyrrhus  commanded,  and  which  W3S 
defended  by  the  Lacedemonian  infantry :  the  Spar- 
tans fought  with  great  intrepidity,  and  several  among 
them  distinguished  themselves  very  much;  particu- 
larly Phyllius,  who  after  having  opposed  the  enemy 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  killed,  with  his  own 
band^  all  those  who  attempted  to  force  a  passage- 
where  he  fought  i  finding  himself  at  last,  faint  with 
the  many  wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  he  called  to  one  of 
the  officers  who  cominanded  at  the  post,  and  after 
having  resigned  his  place  to  him,  be  retired  a  few 
paces,  and  Tell  down  dead  amidst  his  countrymen, 
that  the  enemies  might  not  be  masters  of  his  body.  , 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  en- 
gagement :  but  the  next  morning  it  was  renewed  by 
break  of  d^y.  The  Lapedwmonians  defended  them- 
pelves  with  new  efforts  of  ardour  and  bravery,  and 
even  the  women  would  not  forsake  them,  but  were. 
Always  at  hand  to  furoish  4rms  and  refreshments  ta 
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swfa  15  wmted  tbetti^  atid  a}so  to  msht  m  cftnying 
off  the  wounded.  The  Maced<$ntans  vnwt  ioddk* 
ttgable  in  their  endeav^uf^  to  fill  up  the  ditch  mth 
vast  quantities  of  wood,  aod  other  materials,  whvcti 
tbef  threw  upon  the  arms  and  deid  bodies ;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  redoubled  their  aidour  to  pre¥eat 
their  effecting  that  design. 

But  while  the  latter  w^re  thus  employed,  Vfrthm^i 
bad  forced  himself  a  passage  bh  the  place  whete  lA\6 
chariots  had  been  dispdsed,  and  pushed  forwai^fuU 
speed  to  the  city.  Those  who  defended  tbk  pofet, 
sent  up  loud  cries,  which  were  answef^ed  by  dfsm^ 
shrieks  firom  the  wosien,  who  ran  from  place  to  phice 
ift  the  utmost  oonstemation.  Pyrrtius^  stiU  aldvabc^y' 
aad  bore  down  ill  who  opposed  himv  •  Me  was  noW" 
vrhhin  a  smatl  dtstimce  of  the  city^  when  a^  shaft  from 
a  Cretan  bow  pierced  bis  horse,  and  nyade  bim  ^ 
furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  master  into  the  tery 
xnidst  of  the  enemies,  and  fell  dead  with  bim  to  tl^* 
ground.  Wliilst  his  friends  crowded  about  him,  to 
ext^cate  him  from  the  danger  he  was  in>  the  ^r- 
tans  advanced  in  great  numbers^  and^  with  tbeif 
arrowSy^repuhed  the  Macedonians  beyond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  then  caowd  a  general  retreat  to  be  sovmd* 
ed,  in  expectation  that  the  Laceda^nonians,  who  bed 
lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  were  most  of  thefn 
wounded,  would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  ^ity, 
which  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  sustaining  a  new  uttaCk.  But 
at  the  vei^  instant  when  every  thing  seemed  despe* 
rate,  one  of  the  generals  o(  Antigotius  arrived  from 
Corinth,  with  a  very  considerabk  body  of  foreign 
troops;  whieh  had  scarce  entered  the  city  before 
King  Areus  appeared  with  two  thousand  loot,  whicb' 
he  had  brought  from  Crete. 

These  two  re-inforcemcnts*  which  the  Laced«mo- 
aiaos  received  the  same  day,  did  but  anim^re  Pyrrhus, 
and  add  new  ardour  to  his  ambition.  He  was  sen- 
«bie,  that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for' him  to  t?akc 
the  city  to.  spi^  ^  its  mw  defenders,  and  in  ^e  very 
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s^  of  \H  king ;  biit,  after  be  bad  ttiade  soite  at<». 
tetnpts  to  that  effisct,  aad  w«s  convinced  that  he 
^aukj  gam  nothing  but  wounds,  be  desisted  finom 
his  enterprise,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  with 
an  intention  to  [»S8  the  wioter  there  i  but  he  was 
diverted  from  this  design  by  a  new  ray  of  hope, 
which  soon  drew  him  off  to  another  quarter. 

*  Amtoas  and  Aristippns,  two  of  the  principal  A.M. 
citizens  of  AiigOs,  had  excited  a  great  aedition  ^  j^^^\^'n 
^t  city.  The  Ibttcr  of  these  was  defeirom  of  sup-*  ^z7i\ 
porting  bioiset^^  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  An« 
tigoflus ;  acid  Aristsas,  in  order  lo  frustrate  bis  de4 
sign,  immediately  invited  Pyrrbus  to  espouse  hb 
panty.  The  King  cf  Epirus,  always  fond  of  new 
fiootions^  considered  his  victories  as  so  oiany  steps  to 
greater  advafiftages ;  and  thou^t  bis  defeats  furnish** 
ed  him  with  indispensable  reasons  for  entering  upon 
a  new  war^  to  repair  his  lo9ses«  Neither  good  nor 
ill  success,  therefore,  could  inspire  him  with  a  dispof 
tition  for  tranquUHty ;  for  which  reason  he  bad  no 
sooner  given  audience  to  the  courier  of  Aristscaa^ 
than  he  began  his  inarch  to  Argos.  King  Areus 
formed  sevemt  ambuscades  to  destroy  him  by  the 
way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  most  dif^ 
iiciilt  passes,  cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Molo8f> 
Mans  who  formed  bis  rear-guard.  Ptolemy,  who 
had  been  detached  by  Pyrrbus,  his  father,  to  succour 
that  guard,  was  killed  in  t^e  engagement,  upon 
which  his  troops  disbanded  and  fled.  The  Laceda> 
Ionian  cavalry^  commanded  by  Evalcus,  an  officer 
of  great  reputation,  pursued  them  with  so  much  ar- 
dour, that  he  insensibly  advaticed  to  a  great  distance 
fiom  his  infantry,  who  were  isicapable  of  keeping  up 
with  him. 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  son's  death,  which 
aSected  him  with  the  sharpest  sorrow,  immediately 
kd  «p  the  Miriossiai^  cavalry  against  the  puraiersi^ 

'*  Pittt.  ia  Pynfh.  p.  403—406,    Wusan.  1.  i.  p.  24    Jttniaj 
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and  throwing  himself  among  their  thickest  troopSf 
made  such  a  slaughter  of  the  LacedseaK)nians,  as  in 
a  moment  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was  always 
intrepid  and  terrible  in.  battles ;  but  on  this  occa* 
sion,  when  grief  and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to 
bis  courage,  he  even  surpassed  himself,  and  effaced 
the  lustre  of  his  conduct  in  all  former  battles,  by  the 
superior  valour  and  intrepidity  which  he  now  ^s- 
l^yed.  He  continually  sought  Evalcus  in  the 
throng,  and  having  at  last  singled  him  out,  he 
spurred  his  horse  against  him,  and  struck  him 
through  with  his  javelin,  after  having  been  in  great 
danger  himseHl  He  then  sprung  froin  bis  horse, 
and.  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body  of 
£valcus*  This  Ic^s  of  the  bravest  officers  and  troops 
of  Sparta,  proceeded  altogether  from  the  temerity 
of  those,  who,  after  they  had  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, suffered  it  to^  be  wxested  out  of  their  hands,  by 
pursuing  those  that  fled  with  a  blind  and  iaiprudent 
^eagerness, 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  so* 
lemnities  of  Ptolemy  by  this  great  battle,  and  mitt- 
gated  his  affliction  in  some  measure,  by  satiating  hi» 
rage  and  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  those  who  bad 
slain  his  son,  continued  his  march  to  Argos,  and 
upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  AntigQous 
possessed  the  heights  upon  the  bonders  of  the  plain. 
He  then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia, 
and  sent  a  herald  the  next  morning  to  Antigonus, 
with  an  offer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  a  single  com* 
bat ;  but  Antigonus  contented  himself  with  reply  ing% 
**  That  if  Pyrrhus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there 
were  abundance  of  methods  for  putting  an  end  to 


it." 


The  inhabitants  of  Argos  dispatched  ambassadors 
at  the  same  time  to  both  these  princes,  to  intreat 
them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  not  reduce  their 
city  into  subjection  to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  both*   .An4* 
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gonus  readily  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  sent 
bis  son  as  an  hostage  to  the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  also 
promised  to  retire ;  but  as  he  offered  no  security  for 
the  performance  of  bis  word,  they  b^n  to  suspect 
his  sincerity,  and  indeed  with  sufficient  reason. 

As  soon  as  night  appeared^  he  advanced  to  the 
walls,  and  havidg  found  a  door  left  open  by  Aristieas* 
he  had  tinae  to  pour  bis  Gauls  into  the  city,  .and 
to  seize  it  without*  being  perceived.  But  when  he 
would  have  introduced  his  elephants,  he  found  the 
gate  too  low;  which  obliged  him  to  cause  the 
towers  to  be  taken  down  from  their  backs,  and  re- 
placed there,  when  those  animals  had  entered  the 
city.  All  this  could  not  be  effected,  amidst  the 
darkness,  without  much  trouble,  i^oise,  and  confu- 
sion, and  without  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which 
cau«d  them  to  be  discovered.  The  Argives,  when 
they  beheld  the  enemy  in  the  city,  fled  to  the  citadel^ 
and  to  those  places  that  were  more  advantageous  for 
their  defence,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus  to 
press  his  speedy  advance  to  their  vassistance.  He. 
accordingly  marched  that  moment,  and  caused  bis 
son,  with  the  other  officers^  to  enter  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  best  troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time.  King  Areus  also 
arrived  at  Ai^os,  with  a  thousand  Cretans,  and  as 
many  Spartans  as  were  capable  of  coming.  These 
troops,  when  they  had  all  joined  each  other,  chained 
the  Gauls  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  put  them  into 
disorder.  Pyrrhus  hastened,  on  his  part,  to  sustain 
them,  but  the  darkness  and  confusion  were  then  so 
|reat,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  either 
heard  or  obeyed.  When  day  appeared,  he  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  see  the  citadel  filled  with  ene- 
inies;  and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was  lost,  .be 
thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat*  But  as 
he  haid  some  appre^nsions  with  respect  to  the  city 
.gates,  which  were  much  too  narrow,  he  sent  orders 
to  bis  son  Helenus,  whom  he  bad  left  without,  with 
^  gitatot  part  of  the  army,  to  demolish  part  of 
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the  tv«di,  tli«t  i^is  troops  milgfat  have  a  fVee  pastti^ 
^ut  of  the  city.  The  person  ta  whom  Pyrriius  ga¥e 
^16  order  in  gieat  haste,  faaving  mtsundBrstood  hia 
sMaiiing,  ddtv^ed  a  quite  contrat]^  mcsss^e,  in 
consequence  of  which  Hdenm  inunedioteiy  drew 
mit  his  be^  infantry,  with  all  the  ehpkants  he  had 
left,  and  tb^n  advanced  into  the  city  to  aasht  hb 
ibtbeF,  who  wa^  preparing  to  retire  the  moment  the 
ether  entered  the  f^ace. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  hkn  a  sof* 
ficient  extent  of  ground,  appeared  with  a  resolute 
xnien^  and  frequently  faced  about  and  repulsed  those 
who  pursued  him ;  but  when  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  a  narrow  street,  which  ended  at  the  gate, 
the  confusion,  which  already  was  very  greit,  became 
infinitely  increased^  by  the  arrivd  of  the  troops  his 
don  brought  to  his  assiMance.  He  frequently  called 
aloud  to  them  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  cfear  the 
street,  but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impossible  for  fait 
voice  to  be  heard,  they  still  continued  to  advance. 
And  to  complete  the  calamity  in  which  they  were 
involved,  one  o(  the  lai^st  elephants  sunk  dowa  in 
the  middle  of  the  gate,  and  filled  up  the  whole  ex<- 
tent  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  troops  could  neither 
ddvance  nor  retire.  The  confusion  occa^oned  by 
this  accident  became  then  inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus  observing  the  disorder  of  hk  men,  wfao 
broke  forward,  and  were  driven  back,  like  the  waves 
6f  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering  crest  which  disttn^ 
^sbed  his  helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known,  aad 
then,  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  ho 
sjprung  into  the  throng  of  the  enemies  who  purs^md 
him ;  and  while  he  was  fightiog  with  an  air  of  despe* 
fation,  one  of  the  adverse  party  advanced  up  to  hun, 
and  pierced  his  cuirass  with  a  javelin.  The  wonnd, 
however,  was  neither  great  not  dangerous^  and 
Pyrrhus  inwnediately  turned  upon  the  man  £rcna 
Whoni  he  received  it,  and  who  happened  to  ;b# 
.Only  a  private  soldier^  the  son  of  a  poor  womaa 
of  Ai^os.    The  mother  b«beld  the  foeabttLjrom 
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Ibe  top  oTa  house,  where  she  stood  with  seTcral 
etfaer  wemen. 

The  momMt  she  mw  her  son  eng^ed  with 
P^frrbus,  she  almost  lost  her  semes,  and  was  chilled 
with  hocTW  at  the  danger  to  which  she  beheld  him 
etpo^od.  Amidst  the  impre89ion6  of  her  agony,  she 
csQght  up  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon 
Pprfaus.  The  mass  fell  directly  upon  his  head,  and 
kis  helmet  being  too  weak  to  ward  oflT  the  blow,  his 
eyes  were  immediately  covered  with  darkness,  his 
hands  dropped  the  reins,  and  he  sunk  down  from  his 
horse  without  being  then  obsenred.  But  he  was  soon 
(fiscovered  by  a  soldier,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  cutting  on  his  head. 

The  noise  of  this  accident  was  immediately  spread 
in  all  parts*  Alcyonaus,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  tool? 
the  head  from  the  sddier,  and  rid  away  with  it  full 
speed  to  his  father,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it  ^  but 
met  with  a  very  ill  reception  for  acting  in  a  manner 
so  unbecoming  his  rank.  Antigonus,  recollecting 
the  &te  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  and  that 
of  Demetrius,  his  father,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  so  mournful  a  spectacle,  and  caused  magni- 
ficent honours  to  be  rendered  to  the  remains  of 
Pynhus.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  his 
camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  son  Helenus,  and  the 
itst  of  his  friends,  with  great  generosity,  and  sent 
them  back  to  Epirus. 

The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  justly  due  to  Pyr- 
rhus,  as  he  was  so  particularly  esteemed  by  the  Ro« 
aaas  themselves;  and  especially  if  we  consider  the 
glorious  testimony  given  in  his  favour,  by  a  person^ 
Ae  most  worthy  of  belief,  with  regard  to  the  merit 
of  a  Tnurrior,  and  the  best  qualifted  to  form  a  com- 
petent judgment  in  that  particular.  ^Livy  reports, 
^oman  historian  whom  be  cites  as  his  voucher,  that 
HaMibdd^  wh^  he  was  asked  by  Scipio,  whom  he 
tJiOVght  the  most  able  and  consummate  general, 
^acad  Alemidef  in  the  first  rank^  Pyrrhus  in  thci 
^cond,  and  himself  in  the  third. 


jli  •       THE  HISTOKVO?     ' 

'  The  ^^ame  general  also  charapterised  ,Pynhu$,  hf 
adding,  "  That  he  was  the  fir&t  who  taught  the  art 
•'of  encamping  J  that  no  one  was  more  skilful  in 
"  choosing  his  posts,  and  drawing  up  his  troops; 
/*  that  be  had  a  peculiar  art  in  conciliating  affection, 
.**  and  attaching  people  to  his  interest;  and  this  to 
**  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  of  Italy  were  more 
f*  desirous  of  having  him  for  their  master,  though 
**  a  stranger,  than  to  be  governed  by  the.  Romans 
.**  themselves,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  held  the 
/•  first  rank  in  that,  country." 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  master  of  all  these 
great  qualities;  but  I  cannot  comprehend,  why 
Hannibal  should  represent  him  as  the  first,  who 
taught  the  art  of  encamping.  Were  not  several 
Grecian  kings  and  generals  masters  of  this  art  be* 
iFore  him?  The  Romans,  indeed,  learnt  it  from  him, 
and  Hannibal's  evidence  extends  no  farther.  How- 
ever, these  extraordinary  qualities  alone  ajre  not  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  a  great  commander;  and  even 
proved  ineffectual  to  him  on  several  occasions.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Asgulum,  merely 
firom  having  chosen  his  ground  ill.  He  failed  in  his: 
•attempt  on  Sparta,  by  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few 
•  hours.     He  lost  Sicily,  by  his  injudicious  treatment 

of  the  people;  and  was  himself  killed  at  Ai^os,.  for.. 
venturing  too  ftshly  into  an   enemy's   city.     We 
plight  also  enumerate  a  variety,  of  other  errors  com- 
mitted  by  him,    with   reference  even  to  military 
affairs.  "... 

.  Is  it  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and 
duty  of  a  great  general,  and  especially  of  a  king,  to^ 
be  always  exposing  his  person,  without  the.  feast* 
precaution,  like  a  common  soldier;  tp  charge  in. the 
foremost  ranks,  like  a  common  adventurer;  tp  be 
more  vain  of  a  personal  action,  which  only,  ahqwf 
strength  and  intrepidity,  •than  a  wise  and.atteiitivc 
conduct,  sb  essential  to  a  general  vigilant  for  the  ffr 
Aeral  safety,  and  who  never  confounds  his  owp  meijt 
and  functions  with  those  of  a. private  scildier?  Wft 


^j  even  obsi^fve  the  same  defects  to -have  beea 
very  apparent,  in  the  kings  and  generais  of  this  .a^| 
who  undoubtedly  were  led  into  it  by  the  false  lustre  .^:  .>. 
of  Alexander's  successful  ten^erity. 

May  it  not  also  be  said,  that  Pyrrhus  was  d^jS*      ^  \  -^ 
cicnt,  in  not  observing  any  rule  in  his  military  enter-^     '^   ' 
prises,  and  in  plunging  blindly  into  wars>  without 
reflection,   without  cause,    through   temperaments 
passion,  habit,  and  mere  incapacity  to  continye  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  or  pass  any  part  of  his  time 
to  hb  satis&ction,  unless  he  was  t^^ting  with  all  the    /      '^ 
world  ?  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  the  odd*  • 

ncss  of  that  expression,  since  a  character  of  this  ^ 

nature  seems,  in  my  opinion,  very  muqh  to  rescn^bl^ 
that  of  the  heroes  and  knights  errant  of  romances*  , 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  Pyrrhus's  cha* 
racter,  nor  must  have  shocked  my  readers  niorei 
thaa  his  forming  his  enterprises  without  the  least 
maturity  of  thought,  and  abandoning  himself^  wit^-« 
out  examination,  to  the  least  appearances  of  su<<t 
cess^  frequently  changing  his  views,  on  such  slendes  ^ 

occasions,  as  discover  no  consistency  of  design,  and 
even  little  judgment  i  in  a  word,  beginning  eveiy 
thin^,  and  ending  XK>thing.  His  whole  life  was  a 
contmued  series  of  uncertainty  and  variation;  amd  ^ 
while  he  suffered  bis  restless  and  impetuous  ambir 
tion  to  hurry  him,  at  different  times,  ^.into  Sicilf» 
Italy,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  bis  car^s  and  attear 
tioQ  were  employed  no  where  so  little, as  in  Epirus, 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  his  hereditary  domi* 
oiofis.  Let  us  then  allow  hini  the  title  of  a  great 
captain,  if  valour  at^d  intrepidity  alone  ^re  suffi- 
cifBnt  to  deserve  it;  for  in  these  qualities,  no  maa 
Was  ever  his  superior.  When  we  behold  him 
m  his  battles>  we  think  ourselves  spectators  of  th^ 
vivacity^. intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour  of  Alei^r 
ander;  but  lie  ceitainly  had  not  the  qualities  of  ^ 
gpod  king,  who,  when  he  really  loves  his  people, 
makes  hii,  valour  consist  iix  their  defence^  hisl^p* 
•  Vou  Vt.'        '  \,  X 
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litness  jii  miking  them  happy,  and  his  glory  la  thiV 
peace  and  security. 
A;  M.  Tie  reputation  of  the  Romans-bcgiflmog  now  t6 
37S^-  spread  through  foreign  nations,  by  the  war  they  had 
J^il  owintarned  tor  six  years  against  Pyrrbus,  whom  at 
kngth  they  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy,  and  rc- 
lurn  ignominiously  to  Epirus.  »Ptolemy  Philadd* 
phus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  their  friendship; 
and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to  find  ift  solicited  by 
so  great  a  king. 
A.  M.  ^  An  embassy  was  also  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt 
3731^  the  following  year,  in  return  to  the  civiliti«  of  Pto* 
iji.  lemy.  The  ambassadors  were  Q.  Fabius  Gurgcs, 
6n.  Fabius  Pictor^  with  Numerius,  his  brother, 
and  Q.  C^ulnius.  The  disinterested  air  with  which 
i^hey  appeared,  iufficiently  indicated  the  greatness  of 
their  souls.  Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, and  took  that  opportunity  to  present  each 
o^  them  with  a  crown  of  gold;  which  they  received^ 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  him  by  de* 
cltning  the  honour  he  intended  them;  but  they  went 
the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  head  of 
Ike  King's  statues  erecteid  in  the  public  parts  <^  the 
city.  The  King  having  likewise  tendered  them  veiy 
^Mfsiderable  preisents,  at  their  audience  of  leave, 
they  received  them  as  they  before  accepted  of  the 
crowns;  but  before  they  went  to  the  senate,  to  give 
an  account  of  their  embassy,  after  their  arrived  at 
Rome,  they ^posited  all  these  presents  in  the  .pub- 
he  treasury,  and  ma^e  it  evident,  by  so  noble  a  con^^ 
duct,  that  persons  of  honour  ought,  when  they 
serve  the  [kiblic,  to  propose  no  other  advantage  to 
themselves^  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  them- 
selves well  of  their  duty.  The  republic,  howevcri 
wouki  not  su,fl^r  itsdf  to  be  exc^ded  in  generosity 
of  senCiments.    The  senate  i|nd  people  came  toi 

Tesolotionu'  thil^  the  ambassadora>  in  ednsidrratioii^ 

f  '   .     '  ','.'.  ;  • 

if  Liv.  Epit,  1.  iv.  Jiutfop^  1.  ill    '  *  liv.  Epit,  ^  iv.  ^itfV* 
L  iL  Val.  Max.  L  iv«  c  }•  AioA.  in  fiaccrpl. 


A«  5*mde«  thcj  had  rendered  th^  *tatc,  rfiodl^  fe^ 
teive  a  sum  ot  mone^r  equivalent  to  that  they  bad 
deposited  in  the  ptblic  trelisurjr.  This,  indeed^ 
was  an  amiable  contest  between  generosity  and  glory^ 
iad  one  19  aat  a  loss  to  know,  to  which  of  the  anta^ 
gcMiists  to  ascribe  the  victory.  Where  shall  we  noW 
find  men,  who  devote  themselves,  in  such  a  fnanner* 
to  the  public  good,  without  any  interested  expecta-  "^ 

tions  of  a  return  i  and  who  enter  upon  empToytnents 
in  the  state,  without  the  least  view  of  enriching 
fhemflidves?  But  let  tneadd  too,  whcft^  shall  we  find 
states  and  princes,  who  know  how  to  esteem  and 
fccompence  merit  in  this  manner?  We  may  observe 
htrt^  says  an  historian^  three  fine  models  set  before 
us,  in  the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  disin-^ 
terested  spirit  of  the  ambassadors,  and  thie  grateful 
equity  of  the  Ronaaoa* 

%%&^.  VIIL  Athens  heikged  and  idkeli  hif  Antt^ 
gonui.  The  Just  punishment  injiicted  an  So^ 
tades^  d  satyritpoet.  The  revolt  of  MdgasfrorA 
Philadelphus.  The  death  qf  Philatefes,  foundef 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Pergamus.  The  death  of 
Antiochus  Sotef.  He  is  succeeded:  by  his  soH 
AntiochuSi  iurnamed  Tfkus.  The  te(si  measuref 
taken  by  Ptolemy  for  the  improvefnent  of  corfi^ 

•  mercc.  An  accommodation  effected  httween  Md^ 
|(W  and  Philadelphus.  The  death  6f  thefoi-meri 
The  war  betxveen  Antiochus  ofid  Ptolemy.  Tk8 
tevolt  of  the  East  against  Antiochus.  Peace  ti^ 
stored  betzoeen  the  two  kings.  The  death  of  Pto^ 
kmy  Fhiladelpkus. 

Macedonians,  and  rendeted  ckpendent  on  their  su*^ 
fiioritf)  tiotwiedi  by  losing  th<^  libertyi  ta  tttvii 
been  also  divested  of  that  courage,  and  greatness  of 
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souI»  by^^bicb  tbey  bad  bccQ  till  then  so  eminently 
distiiiguished  from  otber  people.  They  appeared 
entirely  changed,  and  to  have  lost  all  similitude  to 
their  ancient  character*  Sparta  that  was  once  so 
boid  and  imperious,  and  in  a  manner  possessed  oi 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  patiently  bowed  down 
her  neck,  at  last,  beneath  a  foreign  yoke;  and  we 
shall  soon  behold  her  subjected  to  domestic  tyrants, 
who  will  treat  her  with  the  utmoA  cruelty.  We 
shall  see  Athens,  once  so  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and 
so  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  kings,  running 
headlong  into  slavery,  and,  as  she  changes  her  mas* 
ters,  successively  paying  them  the  liomage  of  the 
basest  and  most  abject  adulation.  Each  of  these 
cities  will,  from  time  to  time>  make  some  effi)rt$, 
to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient  liberties^  but 
Impetuously,  and  without  success. 
^7i6  ^Antigonus  Gonatus,  King  of  Macedonia,  be- 
Ancj.c.  came  very  powerful,  some  years  after  the  death  of 

i6s.  Pyrriius,'  and  thereby  formidable  to  the  states  of 
Greece:  the  Lacedemonians,  therefore,  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Athenians  against  hiai»  and  en- 
ga^oa  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it.  An* 
tigonus,  in  onler  to  frustrate  the  confederacy  which 
these  two  states  had  formed  against  him,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  consequences  that  might  result  firom  it, 
immediately  bqgan  hostilities  with  the  sie^  of 
Athens  i  but  Ptolemy  soon  sent  a  fleet  thither, 
imder  the  command  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  gene* 
9IS3  while  Ar^^  ^ing  of  Lacedxmpn,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  to  succour  that  city  by  land. 
Patroclus,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  brfore  the  place,  ad^ 
f      V     vised  Areus  to  attack  the  enemjr,  and  promised  to 

'/■  make  a  descent,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  as-; 
willt  tUtm  in  the  rear;  This  counsel  was  very  ji^i* 
ciousV^kaid  could  not  have  failed  of  success,  bad  ic 
been  carried  into  execution  3  but  Areus,  who  wanted 
>  ...  .  '  .    f 

^  Jofdn.  L  xxyi.  c  s.    PaoMn.  ia  Lacoa.  p.  i6S,  et  in  Attic* 
,.1.      _  .  ^  ^ 
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provisions  for  his  troops^  thought  it  more  adriseable 
to  return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet,  therefore,  being  in- 
capable of  acting  alone,  sailed  back  to  Egypt,  with* 
out  doing  any  thing.  This  is  the  usual  inconve- 
nience to  which  troops  of  different  nations  are  ex- 
posed,  when  they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who 
have  neither  any  subordination  nor  good  intelligence 
between  them.  Athens,  thuf;  abandoned  by  her  al- 
lies, became  a  prey  to  Antigonus,  who  put  a  gani- 
son  into  it. 

'Patroclus  happened,   in  his  return,  to  stop  at    ^.M. 
Caunus,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  where  he  i^ct^Y*^ 
withf  Sotades,  a  poet  universally  decried  for  the  un-     ^7. 
bounded  licence  both  of  his  muse  and  his  manners. 
Hissatyric  poetry  never  spared  either  his  best  friends^ 
or  the  most  worthy  persons ;  and  even  the  sacred 
characters  of  kings  were  not  exempted  from  his  ma- 
lignity.    When  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus, 
he  affected  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Ptolemy  by 
atrocious  calumny;  and  when  he  was  entertained  by 
this  latter,    he  traduced  Lysimachus  in  the  same 
manner.     He  had  composed  a  virulent  satyr  against 
Ptolemy,  wherein  he  inserted  many  cutting  reflec- 
tions on  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister ; 
he  afterwards  fled  from  Alexandria,  to  save  himself 
from  the  resentment  of   that   prince.      Patroclus 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of  a  wretch* 
who  had  afiironted  his  master  in  such  an  insolent' 
Bumner;  he  accordingly  caused  a  weight  of  lead  to 
be  listened  to  his  body,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.     The  generality  of  poets,  who 
prc^ss  satyr,  are  a  dangerous  and  detestable  race  of 
i^n,  who  have  renounced  all  probity  and  shame» 
thd  whose  quill,  dipped  in  the  bitterest  gall,  respects 
iteither  rank  nor  virtue. 

•  ■  The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by    ^  j^ 
%  revolt  excited  in  ^ypt,  by  a  prince  from  whom    37)9' 

A]it.J.C 
a6s. 
}  AtheiuL  xiv.  j>.  6ao,  621.         "Paosan.  in  An.  p.  iz,  ly 
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ht  nevcf  suspected  aay  such  treatment.  Magat^ 
,  governor  of  Cyreqaica  aqd  Libya,  having  setup  thq 
standard  of  rebellion  agi^nst  Ptolemy  his  master  and 
beneBictor,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  those  provinces.  Ptolemy  and  be  were  brothers 
by  the  same  mother;  for  the  latter  was  the  son  of 
Berenice  and  Philip,  a  Macedonian  ofiicer,  who  was- 
her husband  before  she  was  espoused  to  Ptolemy 
Soten  Her  solicitations,  there^bre,  obtained  for  him 
this  government  when  she  was  advanced  to  the  Ikh 
iiours  of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  qf  Ophelias,  as 
I  have  fbrmerly  observed  Magas  h^  so  well  esta* 
blished  himself  in  his  government  by  loqg  posses^, 
sion,  and  by  his  mariiage  with  Ap^niia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antidchus  Soter,  King  of  Syria,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  himself  ind^spendenti  and  as 
ambition  is  a  boundless  passion,  his  pretcinsioa^  rpse 
still  higher.  He  was  not  contented  with  wresting 
from  his  brother  the  twaprovinqes  hegQvernpd,  but 
formed  a  resolution  to  dethrone  him.  With  thist 
view  he  advanced  into  Egypt,  at  th^  head  of  4  greafc 
^my,  and 9  in  his  march  towards  Alexandria  mado 
himself  master  of  Paretonion,  a  city  of  Marmoriau 
The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the; 
*  Marmarides  in  Libya,  prevented  him  from  proceed- 
ing any  farther  in  this  es^pedition;  and  he  itprne^ 
ctiately  returned  to  regulate  the  disorders  in  his  pro- 
vinces. Ptolemy,  who  had  marched  an  army  to  th* 
fixintiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking him  in  his  retreat,  at^d  entirely  cfefeatingj 
his  troops:  but  a  new  danger  called  him  to  aaothev 
Quarter,  He  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him,  by  four  thousi^nd  Qnuls,  whom 
he  had  tal^en  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended  no  1^8^ 
than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  seisce  it  foe 
themselves.  Jn  order,  therefor^  to  frustrate  thehp 
design,  be  found  himsfdf  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt, 
^where  he  drew  the  conspirators  into  an  iiland  in 
the  Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so  effectually  there,  that 
the^  all  perished  bv  famine,  except  tho^  whocbos^ 
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nOher  to  destroy  one  another^  than  knguhh  out  theiv 
liires  in  that  misemble  manner. 

'  MMgBS^  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed  the  trotMes  A.  M. 
which  occasioned  hfe  return^  renewed  his  designs  on'  374o- 
Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  succeed  more  eflictually,  en-  j[g^ 
gaged  his  fiit her- in-law,  Antiochus  Soter»  to  enter 
into  his  plan :  it  was  then  resolved,  that  Antiochiui 
Aoold  attack  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  while  MagaS  \n^ 
vaded  him  on  the  other  ^  but  Ptolemy,  who  had  s6^ 
ctet  ifttdiigence  of  hk  treaty,  prevented  Antiocbui 
in  his  ctosi^,  and  gave  him  so  much  emplcqrmentiit 
all  his  mantime  provinces,  by  repeated  descents,  an<i 
the  devastations  made  by  the  troops  he  sent  into  thos^ 
parts^  that  this  prince  was  oblig^  to  continue  in  hist 
own  doniinions,  to  concert  measums^  for  their  de<^ 
fence;  ahd  Magas,  who  expected  a  diversion  to  M 
made  in  his  favour  by  Antiochus,  thought  h  nit 
adviseable  to  eater  upon  any  action^  when  ht  piii 
ceived  his  ally  had  not  made  the  effort  on  ^hith  h< 
depended.  ^  '  '  ! 

i   *  Philately  wbo  founded  the  fcit^dom^of  Per^    A,M. 
gamus,  died  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fornix  a'^Vc 
score.    He  was  an  euntuch,  and  originail^  a  servlnt  ^gi^  * 
ef  Docidms,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Antigonart  . ,      * 
who  having  quitted  that  prince,  to  enter  iniio  the  set^ 
tice  of  Lysitaaehus,  was  soon  foUowed  by  Phiktems« 
Lyaimaehua,  finding  him  a  pehon  of  ^^capaldtyi 
made  him  his  treasurer,  aad  entrusted  him  With  tM 
g^venfmeat  of  the  city  of  Pergamu^,  in  which  Jiis 
treaauiM  vtftre  deposited.    ¥k  served  Ly^machhi 
very  ^hfdMy  in  this  p&it  ibr  several  years:  bot  bb 
attadhment  to  the  iMerestof  A|^hddis,v  ^eelcM 
won  of  £^!fimachMtt^  who  iomi  ^m^tujrtd  to^tte  M* 
triguei  of  Ar^inoe  the  younge^i  daughter  of  Ptolen^ 
(Soter,  as  f  have  formertjr  related  9  kttd  thi^  afitcfion 
he  testified  at  the  tragical  <]eath  of  that  prino^^ 
caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  young  queen  • 

^  Strab^  I,  Jin.  p*  62$,  624.    Paosan,  Uir  Att«  p;  l|  1^  ll«  . 
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2fid  she  accbrdii^ly  took  meoaium  to  destroy  kirn. 
Philateres,  who  was  sensible  of  her  inteotioas,  re« 
solved  ojpoo  a  revolt,  and  succeeded  in  hift  dengOi  by 
the  protection  of  Seleucus ;  after  which  he  support* 
ed  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  city  and  tiea** 
wves  of  Lysiotachus ;  &voured  in  his  views  by  the 
troubles  Avbich  arose  upon  the  death  of  that  prince^ 
and  that  of  Seleucus,  which  happened  seven  mouths 
after.  He  conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  art 
Md  capacity,  amidst  all  the  divtaions  of  the  sue- 
cessors  al  those  two  piinces,  that  he  preserved  the 
(tty,.with  all  the  country  around  it,  for  the  space  d 
twenty  ye^rs,  and  formed  it  inti»  a  state,  which  sub^ 
$istod  for  aeveral  generations  in  his  family,  and  be^ 
caine  one  of  the  most  potent  states  of  Asia.  He 
hfA  twobtolhers,  £uaienes  and  Attains,  the  former 
9i  whom,  who  was  the  eldest,  had  a  son  named  alsd 
fiumerles,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  reigned 
tweitf  y^tWQ  years. 

In  this  year  b^an  the  first  Punic  war,  which  con« 
tiAtied  >for  the  4)ace  of  twenty «four  yenrs,  between 

, ;  \        the  RiMians  and  the  Carthaginians. 

^XiM-"^  :  '"JHkomodes,  King  of  Bitbyniat  having  built  a  city 
37^i-    piar  the  pkoe  where  Astacys,  which  Lysimachus  de- 

^^'^j"^-«tf©)5ed,  had  formerly  stood,  called  it  Nicomedia, 
from  his  own  name.  Great  mention  is  m4de  of  it 
jft  theiiistory  of  the  Lower  Empire,  because  several 
#f  the  Roooan  emperors  resided  there. 
i  .  Antioehua  Soter  was  dewrons  to  improve  the  death 
of  Phiktcres  to  his  own  adwuitagei  and  take  tbft 
opporttanity.  to  seize  hia  dominions;  but  Eumenefl^ 
ills  nephew  and  successor,  raised  a  fine  army  for  hk 
dtfeiice>  atul  obtaiMd  siich  a  complete  vicfory  over 
htm  n^r  Saidis,  as  not  only  secured  him  the  posses* 
eion  of  what  he  already  epjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to 
enlargp  his  domiqipns  considerably. 

'  •  Pausatt.  Eliac.  1.  p.  40 j.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Trcbdl.  PolHo 
f  n  Gallien.    Ammiaii.  Mar^il.  1,  xxU.  c.  ^     Hemjk.  ^.  xxk 
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'  Antiochus  returned  to  Aotioch  after  this  defeat^    A.  M. 
where  he  ordered  *  one  of  his  aons  to  be  put  to  death/   3743- 
for  labing  a  commotbo  in  bis  absence,  and  caused'    l'^^^  * 
the  other,  who9e  Dame  was  the  same  as  bis  own,  to 
be  prochumed  king;  shortly  i^er  which  he  died, 
and  left  him  ail  his  dominions.    This  young  prince 
was  his  son  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Deme* 
trius,  who,  from  his  mother-in-law  becan^  his  con* 
sort,  as  I  have  formerly  observed.  -    ^ 

^  Antiochus  the  son,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,    A.  M. 
was  espoused  to  Laodice,  his  sister  by  the  f*^hen    3744- 
He  afterward  assumed  the  surname  of  Theos,  which'^    ^^ 
signifies  God,  and  distinguishes  him,  at  this  day, 
fiom  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  who  were  calted  by 
the  naoie  of  Antiochus.    The  Milesians  were  the 
firrt  who  conferred  it  upon  him,  to  testify  their  gra*' 
titttdc  (sxc  his  dettverinK  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Ximarchns,  governor  of  Caria  under  Ptolemy  Phila<- 
delphus,  who  was  not  only  master  of  £^pt,  but  of 
C(closyria»  and  Palestine,  with  the  provinces  of  Ci* 
licia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  '' 

Timarchus  revolted  from  his  sovereign,  and  chose  , 

Miletus  for  the  seat  of  his  residence.  The  Mile«< 
aians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  this  tyrant, 
had  recourse  to  Antiochus^  who  defeated  and  killed 
him.  In  acknowkc^noent  for  which  they  rendered 
himdivme  honours,,  and  even  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  God.  With  such  impious  flattery  was 
it  u^ual  to  tr^at  the  reigning  princes  of  those  ages  I 
!  The'  Lenmians  had  Ukewisa  bestowed  the  same 
title  on  his  father  and  grand^fitther,  and  did  not 
icmple  to  erect  temples  to  tfaeb  honour;  and  the 
fcopk  of  Smyrna  were  ateqgetber  as  obsequious  to 
bis  mother  Stratonice.  * 

P  Trog.  in  Prologo.  1.  xxvi. 

^  PolvscQ.  Straitag.  1.  vUi.  c.  50.  Appian  in  Syriic.  p.  230. 
Jpsiin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  i. 

/  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  255. 

*  M.  La  Nauze  affirms^  that  there  is  an  error  in  this  abridge- 
meat  of  Tro^ns  Pompeitks.  The  reader  may  consalt  7W.  IV/« 
of  (he  Memaus  of  chs  Academy  of  Inscriptioai. 
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'  B^osUs,  the  &mbm  bistoHaa  of  Babylob,  flau« 
^shed  in  the  beginaiiig  of  this  prince's  reign,  and 
dedicated  his  history  to  bin.     Pliny  inSonm  us,  tbtt 
it  contained  the  astrooonictl  observations  of  fonf 
hundred  and  dghty  years.    When  the  Macedonians 
were  masters  of  Babylon,  Berosus  made  htmself  ac« 
quainted  with  their  language,  and  went  fint  to  Cos^ 
which  h^d  been  rendei^  fanaous  by  the  birth  of 
Hippocrates,  and  there  established  a  school,  in  which 
*  -       he  taught  astronomy  and  astrdlogy.    From  Cos  be 
proceeded  to  Ath«s,  where,  notwithstanding  thof 
vanity  of  hi$  art,  he  acquired  so  much  reputation 
l^  his  astiplpgical   predictions,   that   the  citizens 
erected  a  statue  to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold, '  in 
the  Gymnasium,  where  the  youths  petformed  all  tbeil 
exercise.    Jo$ephus  and  £usebius  have  tvansmitted 
to  us  some  <xceUeat  fragments  of  this  history^  that 
illofirate  setrenil  piasages  in  the  Old  Testament,  aad 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  any 
exact  succe$9ion  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon.^ 
A.M.       Ptolemy; being  solicitous  to  enrich  hii  kingdom, 
3745-    conceived  ap  expedient  todiaw  into  it  all  the  mati* 
irg^'time  commerce  of  the  Eaftj  which,  till  then,  h$A 
been  in  the  possesion  of  the  Tyrians,  who  transact- 
ed it  by  sea,  as  £ir  aa  Elath ;  and  from  thence,  by 
knd  to  Rhinocorura,  and  from  this  last  place  by 
sea  again,,  to  the  city  of  Tyre.    Elath  and  Rhino* 
^orura  were  two  sea- ports;  the  first  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  second  on  the  extre* 
xnity  of  th0  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
kstinie, and. near  the  mouthi  oi  the  river  of  Egypt. 

""  Ftolepy,  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  idtd 
Ills  own  kingdom)  thDugfat.  it  necessary  io  found  i 
city  on  the  western  (hore  of  theRed-sea,  from  whf  not 
the  (hips  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it 
almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 

•Tatian.  in  Orat.  con.  Graec.  p.  171*    Pli».  1.  w»  CS^* 

Vitrov.  9.  7, 
« Plin.  737. 
■  Stirab.  *xvU.  ij.  81  j^    Plin.  I.  vi.  ^.  aj. 
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nfmeof  his  mother  Berenice;  but  the  port  not  hei^ 
very  commodious,  th^t  of  Myos-Hormos  w^  pn^* 
fer^d  sis  being  very  near,  and  much  better^  and  aJJi 
the  commodities  of  Arabia,  India»  Persia,  and  Ethio 
pia>  were  conveyed  thither.  JFrom  thence  they  wtxtt 
transported  on  camels ;  to  Coptus,  where  tbty  v^rc 
^n  (hipped,  and  brought  down  the  Nile  to  AX&x* 
andria,  which  transmitted  them  to  all  the  West»  ia 
exchange  for  its  merchandise,  which  was  afterwards 
exported  to  the  East.  But  as  the  pa^s^e  from  Cop-* 
tus  to  the  Red  sea  lay  across  the  deearts,  wbe|?e  not 
water  could  be  procured,  and  which  b^  neitl^ 
cities  nor  houses  to  lodge  the  caravans^  Ptolemy,  in 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  caused  a[  canal 
to  be  opened  along  (he  great  road,  ^d  to  coipnui-t 
nicate  with  the  Nile  that  supplied  it :  with  walsea 
On  the  edge  of  thb  canal  houses  were  erectedj,  at 
proper  distances,  for  the  reception  of  passengers^  and 
to  supply  them  and  their  beasts  of  burthen  with  aU 
necessary  accomtpodations^. 

As  useful  as  all  these  labpurs  were,  Ptolemy'  dki 
Bot  think  them  sufficbnt;  for,  as  he  fitended  ta 
eogross  all  the  traffic  between  the  East  and  West; 
into  bis  dominions,  he  thought  his  plan  would  be 
imperfect,  uql€;s3  he  coulc^  protect  what  he  bad  £ud'«> 
Htated  in  other  respects.  With  this  view,  he  caused 
two  fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red-sea,  and 
the  other  for  the  Mediterranean.  ""  This  last  waa 
extremely  fine,  and  ^me  of  the  vessels  which  com* 
posed  it,  o^uch  exceeded  the  common  size.  Twq 
of  them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oai^.; 
oae  twenty;  four  rowed  with  fourteen ^  two  with 
twelve;  fourteen  with  eleven;  thirty  with  nine; 
thirty-seven  with  seven ;  five  with  six,  and  seveor 
teen  with  five.  The  number  of  the  whole  amount* 
ed  to  an  hundred  and  twelve  vessels.  He  had  aa 
inany  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars» 
b^e  a  prodigious  number  pf  sms^l  vessels*    Witl| 

?  ThcQ^ri^  U^n,  xvii,  Athcfi, i  ?•  Pt  ^U 
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Cfais  formidable  fleet  he  not  only  protected  his  corti^ 
melrce  flx)m  all  insults;  but  kept  in  subjection, a? 
Jong  as  he  lived,  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  Cilicia,  for  instance,  with  Pamphylia, 
Lyeia,  and  Caria  as  far  as  the  Cyclades. 
A.  M.        Magas,  king  of  Cyrenc  and  Libya,  growing  very 
3746.    aged  and  infirm,  caused  overtures  of  accommoda- 
asS.     **^°  ^^  ^  tendered  to  his  brother  Ptolemy,  with  the 
proposal  of  a  marriage  between  Berenice,  his  only 
daughter,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Egypt; 
aiid  a  promise  to  give  her  all  his  dominions  for  6er 
dowry.    The  negociation  succeeded,  and  a  peace 
.^^,^  .    mw  concluded  on  those  terms, 
'^  A.M.  *     '  Magas,  however,  died  before  the  execution  of 
3747-    the  treaty,  having  continued  in  the  government  of 
AntJ.C.  {^ibya,  and  Cyrenaica,  for  the  space  of  fifty  years. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  days  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  pleasure,  and  particularly  to  excess  at  his 
table,  which  greatly  impaired  his  health.     His  wido\ir 
Apania,  whom  Justin  calls  Arsinoe,  resolved,  after 
his  death,  to  break  off  her  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  son  of  Ptolemy,  as  it-  had  been  concluded  with- 
out her  consent.    With  this  view,  she  employed  per* 
sons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the  uncle  of 
king  Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  come  to  her  court,  as- 
suring him,  at  the  same  time^  that  her  daughter  and 
crown  should  be  his.    Demetrius  arrived  there  in  a 
short  time,  but  as  soon  as  Apania  beheld  him,  she 
contracted  a  violent  passion  for  him,  and  resolved  to 
espouse  him  herself.     From  that  moment  he  neg- 
lected the  daugjhter,  to  engage  himself  to  the  mother; 
and  as  he  imagmed  that  her  favour  raised  him  above 
iaH  things,  he  began  to  treat  the  young  princess,  as 
well  as  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  army,  in  such 
an  insolent  and  imperious  m/mner,  that  they  formed 
a  resolution  to  destroy  him.     Berenice  herself  con- 
ducted the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother's 
apartment,  where  they  stabbed  him  in  his  bed, 

y  Athen.  I.  xtx.  p.  550.    Joslin.  1.  xxvi.  c>  3; 
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though  Apaaia  emplo]^d  all  ber  efforts  to  save  intrip 
and  even  covered  him  with  ber  own  body.  Berenice^ 
after  this,  went  to  Egypt,  where  her  marriage  with 
Ptolemy  was  consummated,  and  Apania  was  sent  to 
her  brother  Antiochus  Theos,  in  Syria. 

'  The  princess  had  the  art  to  exasperate  ber  brother    a.  M^ 
so  effectually  against  Ptolemy,  that  she  at  last  spirited    574^* 
him  up  to  a  war,  which  continued  for  a  long  space  ^"^*  h  ^* 
of  time,  and  was  productiveof  fatal  consequeAces  (o.     ^^  ' 
Antiochus,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

'Ptolemy  did  not  place  himself  at  the  head  o{   a.M. 
his  army,  his  declining  state  of  health  not  permitting^    3749- 
him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigues. of  a  campaign,^^"'-  J*^* 
and  the  inconveniences  of  a  canip ,  for  which  reasoa     ^^^' 
he  left  the  war  to  the  conduct  of  his  generals.    An->^ 
tiochus,  who  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  took. 
the  field  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Babybn  and 
the  East,  and  with  a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war 
iwith  the  utmost  vigour.     History  has  not  preserved 
the  particulars  of  what  passed  in  that  campaign,  oi^ 
perhaps  the  advantages  obtained  on  either  side  wer^ 
not  very  considerable.  ' 

^  Ptdemy  did  not  forget  to  improve  his  library,    A.  m: 
notwithstanding  the  war,  and  continually  enriched   375^* 
it  with  new  books.     He  was  exceedingly  curiou%     *' ^*  ^* 
in  pictures  and  designs  by  great  masters.    Aratus.     **^ 
the  famous  Sicyonian^  was  one.  of  those  who  col- 
lected for  him  in  Greece;  and. he  had  the  good 
fi)rtune  to  gratify  the  taste  of  that  prince  for  those 
works  of  art  to  such  a  degree^  that  Ptolemy  enter-* 
tamed  a  firiendship  for  him^  and  presented  him  with 
twenty-five  talents,  which  he  expended  in  the  relief 
of  t^  necessitous  Sicyonians,  and  in  the  redemptioa 
of  such  of  them  as  were  detained  in  captivity. 

^  While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his  war  with^  a.  M. 
^pt,  a  great  insurrection  was  fomented  in  th^  5754. 
$#st^  and  which  his  remoteness  at  that  time  rcn-^^'J-^* 

*  Hicroo.  in  Daaiel.       •  Strah.  l.xviL  p.  7^9,    IiifC0B.?in 
iptmdl.  ^Plat.ia  Arat,  p.  1031.  r 
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iJered  him  Incapable  of  prevchting  with  \ht  ntcei* 
sarf  expedition.  The  revolt>  therefore,  daily  ga- 
thered strength,  till  it  at  last  became  incapable  oif 
remedy.  These  troubles  gave  birth  to  the  Parthian 
empire. 

**  The  cause  of  these  commotions  proceeded  from 
Agathocles,  governor  of  the  Parthian  dominions  fdf 
Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to  offer  violcncef 
to  a  youth  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Tin- 
dates;  upon  which  Arsaces,  the  brother  of  the 
boy,  a  person  of  low  extraction,  but  great  courage 
mnd  honour,  assembled  Bome  of  his  friends,  in  order 
to  deliver  his  brother  fifbih  the  brutality  intended 
Mm.  They  accordmgly  ffell  upon  the  governor, 
kiHed  him  on  the  spot,  and-  then  fled  for  safety  with 
fievend  persons  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for- 
therr  defence  against  the  pursuit  to  which  such  a  bold 
proceeding  wotrid  inevitably  expose  them.  Their 
party^  grew  so  numerous',  by  the  negligence  of  An- 
tiochus,  that  Arsaces  soon  found  himself  strong 
chough  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  that  pro* 

^         vince^  and,  assume  the  government  himself.     The 

Macedonians  had  always  continued  matters  of  it, 

.  from  the  death  df  Alexander;  first,  under  Eumencs^ 

then  under  Antigonus,  next  under  Sekucus  Nicator^ 

mod  lastly  under  Antiochusf. 

'Much  about  the  same  time,  Theodotus  also  re- 
Tolted  in  Bactriana,  and,  from  a  governor,  became 
king  of  that  province;  after  which  he  subjected 
the  thousand  cities  it  containbd,  while  Antiochus 
was'  amusing  himself*  with  the  Egyptian  war;  and 
sltrenjgthened  himself  so  effectually  in  his  ncwacqoi-' 
sWons;  that  itfeiicani^knpossible  to  reduce  hiwaf- 
terwardi.    This  ^fccampfe  Was  followed  by  all  thr 

f    *    oth^r  nations  rn'  those  parts,  each  of  whom  threw  dt 

.  <he  ybke  at  the  same  time  y  bjr^ which  mtons  Antio* 

'    ].  [  'chds  tost  *aH' the  easterir-pnmnccS'of-his'cmprB  bl* 

•  ^«*AYfiafe  iti^  Pardi.  apocf.  fhbr.  *  Coi  5^.   ^yhcrfl.'ii'  JS*; 
J^tutin.  L  xlL  c.  4.    Stfab.  l.^tl.  pi  J^f $•      "^ Ja«tin.  &  Strab; tm^ 
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^ond  the  Tigris.,    This  event  hkppcned  according  to 
Justin,  when  L,  Manltus  Vulso/  and  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus*,  were  consuls  at  Rome;  that  h  to  say,  the        , 
toorteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

•The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  East,  made  An-  A.M„ 
tiochus  at  last  desirous  to  disengage  himself  from  .  ^755- 
the  war  with  Ptolemy,  A  treaty  of  peace  was  ac-  "^ 
cordingly  concluded  between  them ;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  should  divorce 
Laodice,  and  espouse  Berenice,  the  daughter'of  Pto- 
lemy; that  he  should  also  disinherit  his  issue  by  the 
first  marriage,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  children 
by  the  second.  Antiochus,  after  th'e  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  repudiated  Laodice,  though  she  was  his 
sister  by  the  father's  side,  and  had  brought  him  two 
ions:  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelusium,  and 
conducted  his  daughter  to  Seleucia,  a  maritime  city^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria* 
Antiochus  came  thither  to  receive  his  bride,  and 
the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. Ptolemy  had  a  tender*  affection  for  his  daugh-^ 
ter,  and  gave  orders  to  have  regular  supplies  of 
water  from  the  Nile  transmitted  to  her;  believing  it 
better  for  her  health  than  any  other  water  whatever, 
and  therefore  he  was  desirous  she  should  drink  noh6 
but  that.  When  marriages  are  contracted  from  no 
other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded 
on  such  unjust  conditions,  they  are  generally  at- 
tended with  calamities  and  firtal  events. 

These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus 
With  the  dai^hter  of  Ptolemy  were  evidently  foretold 
b^  the  prophet  Daniel.  I  shaH  here  repeat  the  be* 
gmnbg  of  this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been 
e)fpldned  elsewhere,  that  the  reader  may  at  once 
behold  and  aamire  the  prjxKction  of  the  greatest 
events  in  history,  and  their  fitefal  accomplishmetrt 
«<bf  appointed  tinvJ,       ^  ,,  .^      ^,, 

•  Iperqia/in  Dan.  x.    l^jlyan.  Scrab.  1.  viH.  c.  '5a '  Atfi^ 

ltt.p.  45,  /  ^ 

•  In  all  these  facts  He  U  oAUd  t.  Atttins. *" 
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.  ''M  wtU  now  show  thee  the  truth.'*  Tbci« 
wofcis  were  spoken  to  Daniel,  on  the  part  of  Qoiff 
hj  the  man  clothed  in  linen.  "  Behold,  there  shall 
stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  I^ersiaj'*  namely,  Cyrus, 
who  was  then  upon  the  throne;  bis  son  Cambyses; 
and  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  '^  And  the 
fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all :  And  by  bU 
strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  up  all  against 
the  realm  of  Greece/'  The  monarch  here  meant  was 
Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece  with  a  very  formidable 
army. 

^*^  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall 
rule  with  great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  bis 
yrilV*  In  this  part  of  the  prophecy  we  may  easily 
trace  Alexander  the  Great. 

^  *'  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdoni 
shall  be  broken  (by  his  death)  and  shall  be  divided 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  and  not  to  bis 
posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion  which  be 
juled :  For  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even  for 
pthers  beside  those;**  namely,  beside  the  four  greater 
princes.  We  have  already  seen  the  vast  empire  of 
Alexander*  parcelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms ; 
without  including  those  (ovti^n  princes  who  founded 
'/Other  kingdoms  m  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Bithynia, 
Hcraclea,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.  All  this  was  pre- 
sent to  DanieU 

■]    The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peaces 
and  the  marriage  we  have  already  mentionol. 

**'  The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong,  and 
one  of  his  princes,  and  he  shall  be  strong  above  him, 
isnd  have  dominion;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great 
dominion.  And  in  the  end  of  years  they  shall  join 
themselves  togiether;  for  the  king's  daughter  of  thd 
South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make 
an  agreement :  but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of 

•Dan-M.  2.        fDan.  xi.  3.        'Ver.4.        «Ver.  5,6.' 
,  ^Twmm^mimhttmThM0Kedm0mrigmm  mrnnifme,  indi  mtrtf 
^JUxMuhrf  distrmcium  in  multa  ngna^  ium  adit  fuisfm  9f€S  ta^^ 
lactrwtu  nmkuH  ,Liv«  1.  ;dT« ».  9 ^  ' 
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the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm ;  but 
she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her, 
and  be  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her 
in  these  times. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe^  that  Daniel,  in 
this  passage^  and  through  all  the  remaining  part  of 
the  chapter  before  us,  confines  himself  to  the  I  ings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  because  fhey  were  the  only 
princes  who  engaged  in  wars  against  the  people  of 
God, 

^  '*  The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong/'  This 
king  of  the  South  was  Ptolemy^  the  son  of  Lagus^ 
king  of  Egypt  J  and  the  king  of  the  North  was  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria.  And,  indeed,  such 
was  their  exact  situation  with  respect  to  Judsa, 
which  has  Syria  to  the  Norths  and  Egypt  fo  the 
South. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
first  reigned  in  that  country  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, was  Ptolemy  Soter,  whom  he  calls  the  king 
of  the  Southf  and  declares,  that  he  shall  be  strong. 
The  exactness  of  this  character  is  fully  justified  by 
what  we  have  seen  in  his  history :  for  he  was  master 
of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  Arabia,  Palsestine, 
Coelosyria,  and  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor ;  with  the  island  of  Cyprus  j  as  also  se- 
veral isles  in  the  iEgean  sea,  which  is  now  called  the 
ArchipeMgo;  and  even  some  cities  of  Greece,  as 
Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

'The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the 
four  successors  to  this  empire,  whom  he  calls  Princes^ 
or  Governors.  This  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  king 
of  the  North;  of  whom  he  declares,  "  that  he 
should  be  more  powerful  than  the  king  of  the 
South,  and  his  dominion  more  extensive  ;**  For  this 
is  the  import  of  the  prophet's  expression,  **  he  shall 
be  stroog^abQve  himy  and  have  dominion."  It  is 
«wy  t^  prove,  that  his  territories  were  of  greater  ex- 

>^Dan.ii.s.  *Vcr,6. 
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tent  than  those  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  for  be  was 
master  of  all  the  East,  from  mount  Taurus  to  the 
river  Indus;  and  also  of  several  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the,^geanseaj 
to  which  he  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  a  little 
before  his  death. 

""  Daniel  then  informs  us,  "  that  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  South  came  to  the  king  of  the 
North,  and  mentions  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  concluded  on  this  occasion  between  the  two 
kings."  This  evidently  points  out  the  marriage  of 
JBerenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptoleqiy  king  of  Egypt, 
with  Antigonus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  the 
peace  concluded  between  them  in  consideration  of 
this  alliance;  every  circumstance  of  which  exactly 
/  happened  according  to  the  prediction  before  us. 
The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  us  the  fatal 
event  of  (his  marriage^  which  was  also  foretold  by 
the  prophet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates 
the  moft  remarkable  events  of  future  times,  under 
these  two  races  of  kings,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphancs,  the  great  persecutor  of  the  Jewifti  na- 
tion.- I  lliall  be  careful,  as  these  events  occur  in 
the  series  of  this  history,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  to  them,  that  the  reader  may  observe  the 
exact  accomplishment  of  each  prediction. 
•  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in 
this  place,  with  admiration,  the  divinity  so  visible 
in  the  scriptures,  which,  have  related,  in  so  parti- 
cular a  manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary facts,  above  three  hundred  years  before  they 
were  transacted.  What  an  immense  chain  of  events 
extends  from  the  prophecy  to  the  time  of  its  ac- 
complishment; by  the  breaking  of  any  single  liak, 
the  whole  would  be  disconcerted  |:  With  ]^^)^t  to 
the  marriage  alone,  what  hand,  but  that  of  the  Al* 

•   t^v     ,  *--" .  *' 

,    ■»  Dfui.  chap.  xi.  ver.  6.  ,.^     ^ 
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mighty  could  have  condacted  so  many*  diffdrent 
vie^Vs,  intrigues,  and  passions,  to  the  same  poinff 
What  knowledge  but  this  could,  with  so.  much  cer- 
taintjs  have  foreseen  sudi  a  nutnbcr;of  distinct  cir- 
cumstances, subject  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will, 
but  even  to  the  irregular  impressions  of  caprice? 
And  what  man  but  must  adore  that  sovereign  poweir 
which  God  exercises,  in  a  secret  certain  manner, 
over  kings  and  princes,  whose  very  crimes  he  renderi 
subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  sacred  will,  and 
thcaccompliOiment  of  his  eternal  decrees;  in  which 
^11  events,  both  general  and  particular,  have  their 
appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  possibi* 
Uty  of  failing,  even  those  which  depend  the  moft  oa 
the  choice  and  liberty  of  mankind  ? 

""  As  Ptolemy  was  curious,  to  an  uncommon  de-    A.  M, 
gree,  in  the  statues,  designs,  and  pictures  of  excel-  .^'^^f'n 
lent  mafters,  as  he  also  was  in  bonks  j  he  saw,  d.ur*    °^'{\  ' 
ing  the  time  he  continued  in  Syria,  ^  atatue  of  Diana^ 
in  one  of  the  temples,'  which  suited  his  taste,exce6d- 
ingly.     Antigonus  made  him  a  present  of  it,  at  bis 
request,  and  he  carried  it  into  Egypt.     Soipe  time 
after  his  return,  Arsinoe  was  seized  with  an  indispo- 
sition, and  dreamed  that  Diana  appear^  to  her,  and 
acquainted  her,  that  Ptolemy  was  the  occasion  pf  lief 
illness,  by  his  having  taken  her  statue  out  of  the  tem* 
pk  where  it  was  consecrated  to  her  divinity.     Upon 
this,  the  ftatue  was  sent  back,  as  sooa  as  possible^ 
to  Syria,  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  the  proper  teniT 
pie.    It  was  also  accompanied  with  rich  prq$eftts  to 
the  goddess,  and  a  variety.^f  sacrifices  were  offered 
up  to  appease  her  displeasure;  but   they  were  not 
Wccecded  by  any  fevoumble  effect.     The  queen's 
distemper  was  so  far  from  abating,  that  she  died  in  a 
short  time,  and  leftPiokmy  inconsolable  at  her  loss ; 
and  more  so,  because  he  imputed  her  death  to  his 
own  indiscretion,  in  removing  the  statue  pi  Diana 
OQt  of  the  temple. 

*Liba'n.  Orat.  xu 
K  a 
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This  passion  for  statues,  pictures,  and  o^her  ex« 
celient  curiosities  of  art,  may  be  very  commfeodable 
in  a  prince,  znd  other  great  men,  when  indulged  to  a 
certain  d^ee ;  but  when  a  person  abandons  himself 
to  it  entirely,  it  degenerates  into  a  dangerous  tempt- 
ation, and  frequently  prompts  him  to  notorious  in- 
justice and  violence.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero 
relates  of  Verres,  who  practised  a  kind  of  piracy  in 
Sicily,  where  he  was  prator,  by  dripping  private 
houses  and  temples,  of  all  their  finest  and  most  va* 
luable  curiosities.  But  though  a  person  should  have 
no  recourse  to  such  base  extremities,  it  is  still  very 
shocking  and  offensive,  says  Cicero,  to  say  to  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  worth,  and  fortune,  **  Sell  me  thii 
picture, or  that  statue*/' since  it  is,ineflrcct,declaring, 
*^  you  are  unworthy  to  have  such  an  admirable  piece 
in  your  possession,  which  suits  only  a  person  of  my 
rank  and  taste/*  I  mention  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous expences  into  which  a  man  is  drawn  by  this 
passion;  for  these  exquisite  pieces  have  no  price  but 
what  the  desire  of  possessing  them  sets  upon  them, 
and  that  we  know  has  no  bounds  *|^. 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too 
infiirm  to  have  any  children,  when  he  espoused  her; 
be  however  retained  a  constant  and  tender  passion  for 
her  to  the  last,  and  rendered  all  inu^inable  honours 
to  her  memory,  after  her  death.  He  gave  her  name 
to  several  cities,  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and 
per^MTBed  a  number  of  other  remarkable  things^  to 
tefttfy  how  well  he  loved  hen 

"^  Nothing  coukl  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 

design  he  formed  of  erecting  a  temple  to  her,  at 

'    Alexandria,  with  a  dome  rising  above  it,  the  concave 

^  Plin.  I.  xzxxv.  €.14. 

•  SuperbMm  irt  H  mnfirmduMt  dicire  frat$rtm  in  fnmtda  hmmm 
JtoMsto,  loa^Uti,  sfUmisddi  *tfindt  wM  vmsa  cmUutu  &c  $si  mm 
Metre  :  non  es  digntu  tu,  qui  babea$  fua  tmm  hem  facta  nmt*  Mtet 
digmtatis  ista  sum.     Cic.   Orat.  de  sigais,  n.  45. 

f  EuaiMp  fm  modui  est  a^ditatis,  idem  est  astiwuoimtis.  Diffiak 
est  emmjimmfacerefretiei  met  UtiSmJktrit.    Id.  n.  14. 
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part  of  which  was  to  be  lined  with  adamant,  in  order 
to  keep  an  iron  statue  of  that  queen  suspended  in 
the  air.  This  plan  of  building  was  invented  by 
Dinbcrates^  a  famous  architect  in  those  times ;  and 
the  moment  he  proposed  it  to  Ptolemy,  that  prince 
gave  orders  for  beginning  the  work  without  delay. 
The  experiment,  however,  remained  imperfect,  for 
want  of  sufficient  time;  for  Ptolemy  and  the  archi* 
tect  dying  within  a  very  short  time  after  this  resolu* 
Cion,  the  project  was  entirely  discontinued.  It  Has 
long  been  said»  and  even  believed^  that  the  body  c^ 
Mahomet  was  suspended  in  this  manner,  in  an  iron 
coffin,  by  a  loadstone  fixed  in  the  vaulted  roG£  of 
the  cliamber  where  his  corpse  was  deposited  after  his 
death ;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  th^ 
least  foundation. 

**  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  survived  his  beloved  At ^  A.  M. 
since  but  a  short  time.  He  was  naturally  of  a  ten-  3757* 
dcr  constitution,  and  the  soft  manner  of  life  he  kd,  °^'  ^  ' 
contributed  to  the  decay  of  his  health.  The  infir- 
mities  of  old  age,  and  his  affliction  for  the  loss  of  % 
consort  whom  he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon 
him  a  languishing  disorder,  whidi  ended  his  days,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth 
of  bis  reign.  *>  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Lysimachus,  a  different  person  from  the  last-men* 
tioned  queen  of  that  name.  His  eldest  son,  Pto^ 
lemy  Evergetes,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne ;  the 
second  bore  the  name  of  Lysimachus  his  gnmd&ther 
by  the  mother,  and  was  put  to  de^th  by  his  brother 
for  engaging  in  a  rebellion  against  hhiu  The  name 
of  the  daughter  was  Berenice,  whose  mairiage  with 
Antiochus  Theos,  kii^  of  Sycia»  has  alinpa^  been 
lelatcd. 

'  Axkvu  L  xii.  p.  io»  %  Canon.  Ptpleair  AttroSf 
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Sect.  iX„.  Character  and  qualities  of  PtoUmjf 

Ptolbm-y  PHiLAD£LPa08  had  certainly  grtat  and 
excellent  qualities ;  and  yet  we  cannot  propose  him 
ast  a  petfect  model  of  a  good  king,  because  those 
qualities  were  counterpoised  by  defects  alt(^ether  a* 
considerable.  He  dishonoured  the  first  period  of 
bis  reign,  by  his  resentment  against  a  man  of  urt- 
common  indrit,  I  mean  Demetrius  Phalercus,  be- 
cause he  bad  given  some  advice  to  bis  father,  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  Philadelphus,  but  entirely 
Conformable  to  equity  and  natural  right.  His  im- 
mense riches  soon  drew  after  them  a  train  of  luxury 
and  eflPeminate  pleasures,  the  usual  concomitants  of 
such  high  fortunes,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
emasculate  his  mind;  He  was  ftOt  very  industrious 
in  cultivating  the  military  virtues;  but  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  same  time,  that  a  remissness  of 
this  nature  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made'  an  ample  compensation  for 
this  neglect,  by  his  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
his  generosity  to  learned  men.  The  fame  of  his  li- 
beralities invited  serveraj  illustrious  poets  to  his  court, 
particularly  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theocri- 
tus j  the  last  of  whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praisea 
in  some  of  bis  Idyllia.  We  have  already  seen  his 
extraordinary  taste  for  books ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
he  spared  no  expcnce  in  the  augmentation  and  em- 
bellishment of  the  library  founded  by  his  fatha",and 
from  whence  both  those  princes  have  derived  as  much 
gk)ry,  as  cbuld  have  redounded  to  them  from  the 
greatest  conquests.  As  Philadelphus  had  abundance 
of  wit,  and  his  happy  genius  had  been  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  great  masters,  he  always  retained  a  pecu- 
liar taste  for  the  sciences,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as 
suited  the  dignity  of  a  prince ;  as  he  never  suffered 
them  to  engross  his  whole  attention,  but  regulated 
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lis  propensity  to  tho$e,;gml5eftU  atnuscments,  by  pfru- 
dcnce  and  moderation.-'  In  Qtderto  perpetuate  this 
taste  in  his  dominions,  he-erect]^  public  schools  and 
academies  at  Alexandria,  wJ^erc  they  long  flourished 
in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  converse  with  nacn 
oi'learning,  and  as  the  greatest  masters  in  every  kind 
of  science  were  emulous  to  obtain  his  favour,  he  ex* 
tracred  from  each  of  them,  if  I  may  use  that  ex* 
,pression,  the  flower  and  quiatesseoce  of  the  sciences 
in  which  they  excelled.  This  is  the  inestinaable  ari-. 
vantage  which  princes  and  great  men  possess;  and 
bappy  are  they  when  they  know  how  to  use,  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring,  in  ^neeable  conversations,  a 
thousand  tlvngs,  not  oaly  curious^  but  useful  and 
important,  with  respect  to  government. 

This  intercourse  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men, 
and  his  care  to  place  the  arts  in  honour,  may  be 
coosidered  as  the  source  of  those  measures  be  pur« 
sued,  through  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  to  make 
commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions ;  and  in  which 
attempt  no  prince  ever  succeeded  more  effectually 
than  himself.  The  greatest  expences,  in  this  parti- 
cular, could  never  discourage  him  from  persisting  in 
what  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  We  have  already 
observed,  that  be  built  whole  cities,  in  order  to  pror 
tect  and  facilitate  his  intended  traffic;  that  he  open- 
ed a  very  long  canal  through  desarts  destitute  of 
water;  and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  com- 
plete navy  in  each  of  the  two  seas,  merely  for  the 
defence  of  his  merchants.  His  principal  point  in 
view  was  to  secure  to  strangers  all  imaginable  safety 
and  freedom  in  his  ports,  without  any  impositions  on 
trade,  or  the  least  intention  of  turning  it  from  its 
proper  channel,  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to 
bis  own  particular  interest;  as  be  was  persuaded, 
that  commerce  was  like  some  springs,  that  aeon 
cease  to  flow,  when  diverted  from  ti^ir  natural 
course.  • 

These  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince^  and  a 
consummate  politician^  and  their  lasting  cSects  were 
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infinitely  benerficid  io  hb  kingdom.  Tbev  have 
even  continued  td  our  days»  strengthened  by  the 
prinpiples  of  their  first  estabHshment,  after  a  dura* 
tion  of  above  two  thousand  years  i  opening  a  perpe* 
ttial  flow  of  new  richeS)  and  new  commodities  of 
((very  kind,  into  all  nations;  drawing  continually 
from  them  a  return  of  vohsntary  contributions ;  unit- 
tng  the  East  and  West  by  the  mutual  supply  of 
their  respective  wants;  and  establishing  on  this  basis 
a  comments  that  has  constantly  supported  itself  from 
age  to  age  without  interruption.  Those  great  con- 
querors and  celebrated  heroes^  whose  merit  has  been 
so  highly  f^xtolled,  not  to  mention  the  ravages  and 
desolation  they  have  occasioned  to  mankind,  have 
scarce  left  behind  them  any  traces  of  the  conquests 
and  acquisitions  they  have  made  for  aggrandising 
their  empires ;  or  at  least  those  traces  have  not  been 
durable,  and  the  revolutions  to  which  the  most  po- 
tent states  are  obnoxious,  divest  them  of  their  con- 
quests in  a  short  time,  and  transfer  them  to  others. 
(On  the  contrary,  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  establish- 
-ed  thus  by  Philadelphus,  instead  of  being  shaken  by 
time,  has  rather  encreased  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  and  become  daily  more  useful  and  indispen- 
sable to  all  nations.  So  that,  when  we  trace  it  up  to 
its  source,  we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  prince  ought 
to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  benefactor  of  EgfpU 
but  of  all  mankind  in  general,  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

What  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphus,  with  respect  to  the  inclination  of  the 
neighbouring  people  to  transplant  themselves  in 
crowds  into  Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
land  to  the  natural  affection  of  mankind  for  their 
native  soil,  is  another  glorious  panegyric  on  this 
prince;  as  the  most  essential  duty  of  kin^s,  and  the 
inost  grateful  pleasure  they  can  possibly  enjoy,  amidst 
the  splendors  of  a  throne,  is  to  gain  the  love  of  man* 
kind,  and  to  nciake  their  government  desirable.  Ptor 
kmy  was  sensible,  as  an  able  politician,  that  the  only 
5 
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sure  expedient  for  extending  his  dominions,  without 
any  act  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  subjects,  and 
attach  them  to  his  government,  by  their  interest  and 
inclination ;  to  cause  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a 
better  manner;  to  make  arts  and  manufactures  flou- 
rish ;  and  to  augment,  by  a  thousand  judicious  mea* 
sures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  his  kingdom,  whose 
real  strength  consists  in  the  multitude  of  bis  subjects. 

CHAP.     III. 

Sect.  I.  Antiochus  Theos  is  poisoned  by  his  queen 
Laodice,  who  causes  Seleucus  Calinicus  to  be  de^ 
dared  king.  She  also  destroys  Berenice  and  her 
son.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  avenges  their  deaths  by 
that  of  Laodicey  and  seizes  part  of  Asia.  An^ 
tiochus  Hia^aXy  and  Seleucus  his  brother^  unite 
against  Ptolemy.  The  death  of  Antigonus  Go- 
nataSy  king  of  Macedonia.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Demetrius.  The  ivar  betxveen  the  two 
brothers^  Antiockus  and  Seleucus.  The  death  of 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Attalus  succeeds 
him.  The  establishment  of  the  Parthian  empire 
by  Arsaces.  Antiochus  is  slain  by  robbers.  Se^ 
Uucus  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  Credit 
of  Josephy  the  nephew  of  OniaSy  with  Ptolemy.  ^ 

The  death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  seizes  the  throfie  of  that  prince.  The 
deatii  qf  JSeleucus. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  received  intel-    375^- 
ligence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his^*^J*^r 
fethcr-in-law,  he  divorced  Berenice,  and  recalled  Lao*      ^  • 
dice  and  her  children.     This  lady,  who  knew  the 
variable  dbposition  and  inconstancy  of  Antiochus^ 
and  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  levity  of  mind 
would  induce  him  to  supplant  her,  by  receiving  Be- 
renice again,  resolved  to  improve  the  present  oppor- 

'  Hieron.  in  Daniel.  Plin.  K  tH.  c.  i2.    Val.  Max.  L  U.  c.  i^ 

Solin.  c.  i.    Jastin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  i. 
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tunity  ta  secure  the  crown  for  her  spn.  Her  owa 
children  were  disinherited  by  the  treaty  naade  with 
Ptolemy ;  by  which  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the 
issue  Berenice  might  have  by  Antiochus  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  and  she  then  had  a  son.  Lao* 
dice,  therefore,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned,  and 
when  she  saw  him  expiring,  she  placed  in  his  bed  a 
person,  named  Artemon,  who  very  much  resembled 
him  both  in  his  features  and  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
He  was  there  to  act  the  part  she  had  occasion  for, 
ard  acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity  i  taking 
great  care,  in  the  few  visits  that  were  rendered  him, 
to  recommend  his  dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to 
the  loids  and  people.  In  his  name  were  issued  or- 
ders, by  which  his  eldest  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  was 
appointed  his  successor.  His  death  was  then  de- 
clared, upon  which  Seleucus  peaceably  ascended  the 
throne,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
It  appears  by  the  sequel,  that  his  brother  Antiochus, 
surnamed  Hierax,  had  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  commanded  a  very 
considerable  body  of  troops. 

Laodice,  npt  believing  herself  safe  as'  long  as  Be- 
renice and  her  son  lived,  concerted  measures  With 
Seleucus  to  destroy  them  also;  but  that  princess, 
being  informed  of  their  design,  escaped  the  danger 
for  some  time,  by  retiring  with  her  son  to  Daphne, 
where  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicator.  But  being  at  last  betrayed  by  the 
perfidy  of  those  who  besieged  her  there  by  the  order 
of  Laodice,  first  her  son  and  then  herself,  with  all 
.  .  the  Egyptians  who  had  accompanied  her  to  that  re- 
treat, were  murdered  in  the  blackest  and  most  in- 
human manner. 

This  event  was  an  exact  accomplishment  of  what 
jhe  prophet  Daniel  had  foretpld  with  relation  to  this 
marriage.  •  "  The  king's  daughter  of  the  South 
shall  come  to  the  king  of  the*  North  to  make  aq 
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agreement :  But  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the 
arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm;  but  she 
shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he 
that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  chose 
times."  I  am  not  surprised  that  Porphyry,  who  was 
a  professed  enemy  to  Christianity,  should  represent  * 
these  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  predictions  made  after 
the  several  events  to  which  they  refer:  for  could 
they  possibly  be  clearer yf  he  had  even  been  a  spec- 
tator of  the  acts  he  foretold  ? 

What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  constituted  part  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  as  tributary  provinces,  should 
each  of  them  be  governed  by  kings  who  originally 
sprung  from  Greece ;  and  yet  the  prophet  saw  them 
established  in  those  dominions  above  three  hundred 
years  before  that  happened.  He  beheld  these  two 
kings  in  a  state  of  war,  and  saw  them  afterwards  re- 
conciled by  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  a  marriage. 
He  also  observed,  that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
not  the  king  of  Syria,  who  cemented  the  union  be- 
tween them  by  the  gift  of  his  daughter.  He  saw 
her  conducted  from  Eg>'pt  to  Syria  in  a  pompous 
and  magnificent  manner ;  but  was  sensible  that  this 
event  would  be  succeeded  by  a  strange  catastrophe. 
In  a  word,  he  discovered  that  the  issue  of  this  prin- 
cess, notwithstanding  all  the  express  precautions  in 
the  treaty  for  securing  their  succession  to  the  crown^ 
in  exclusion  of  the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  ' 
twerc  so  far  from  ascending  the  throne,  that  they 
were  entirely  exterminated;  and  that  the  new  queea 
herself  was  delivered  up  to  her  rival,  who  caused  her 
to  be  destroyed,  with  all  the  officers  who  conducted 
her  out  of  Eg}'pt  into  Syria,  and  till  then,  had  been 
her  strength  and  support.  "  Great  God  !  how  wor^ 
thy  are  thy  oracles  to  be  believed  and  Teverencedl'* 
Tesiimonia  tua  CTcdibilia  facta  sunt  nimis. 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  up  in 
Daphne,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were  touched  with 
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comptsston  at  her  misfortuoe:  in  consequence  of 
which  they  formed  a  confederacy,  tod  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  Antioch  for  her  relief.  Her  brother 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  was  also  as  expeditious  as  possible 
to  advance  thither  with  a  formidable  army ;  but  the 
unhappy  Berenice  and  her  children  were  dead  before 
any  of  these  auxiliary  troops  could  arrive  at  the 
place,  where  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  against 
her.  When,  they  therefore  saw  that  all  their  endea- 
vours to  save  the  queen  and  her  children  were  ren- 
dered ineffectual,  they  immediately  determined  to 
revenge  her  death  in. a  remarkable  manner.  The 
troops  of  Asia  joined  those  of  Egypt,  and  Ptdemy, 
who  commanded  them,  was  as  successful  as  he  could 
desire  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  just  resentment.  The 
criminal  proceeding  of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her 
son,  who  had  made  himself  an  accomplice  in  her 
barbarity,  soon  alienated  the  affection  of  the  people 
^  from  them;  and  Ptolemy  not  only  caused  Laodice 
to  suffer  death,  but  made  himself  master  of  all  Syria 
and  Cilicia;  after  which  he  passed  th&  Euphrates, 
and  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon  and 
the  Tigris :  and  if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  a  sedition  which  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Egypt,  he  would  certainly  have  subdued  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  however, 
left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the 
provinces  he  bad  gained  on  this  side  of  moupt 
Taurus;  and  Xantippus  was  entrusted  with  those 
that  lay  beyond  it ;  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to 
Egypt,  laden  with  the  spoils  he  bad  acquired  by  his 
conquests. 

This  prince  omried  off  forty  thousand  •  talents  rf 
silver,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  and  silvef 
vessels,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  statues,  part 
of  which  were  those  Egyptian  idols,  that  Cambyses, 
after  his  conquest  of  this  kingdooit  had  sent  into 
Persia.  Ptolemy  gainc4  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
• 

*  ^bput  4x  ffliiUon^  sterlia^* 
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bf  replacing  those  idols  in  their  ancient  tempies» 
when  he  returned  from  this  ^expedition :  for  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their  supersti- 
tious idolatry  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought 
they  could  not  sufficiently  express  their  veneration 
and  gratitude  to  a  king,  who  had  restored  their  gods 
to  them  in  such  a  manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from 
this  action  the  title  of  Evergetes,  which  signifies  a  . 
Benefactor^  and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  appella- 
tions which  conquerors  have  assumed  from  a  false 
idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this  nature  is  the  true 
characteristic  of  kings,  whose  solid  greatness  consists 
in  the  inclination  and  ability  tft  improve  the  welfare 
of  their  subjects  j  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that 
Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title  by  actions  more  wor« 
thy  of  it. 

All  this  was  also  accomplished  exactly  as  the 
prophet  Paniel  bad  foretold,  and  we  need  only  cite 
the  t^t,  to  pro^  what  we  advance.  ' "  But  out  of 
a  branch  of  her  root  (intimating  the  king  of  the 
South,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  son  of  Pto- 
lemy Phiiadelpbus)  shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate^ 
who  shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into 
the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  North  (Seleucus  Cai- 
liaicus)  and  shall  deal  gainst  them,  and  shall  pre- 
vail. And  shall  also  c;arry  captives  into  Egypt>  their 
gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  precioqs  ves- 
scls  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue 
more  years  than  the  king  of  the  North.  So  ^he 
king  of  the  South  shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and 
shall  return  into  his  own  land :"  namely,  into  that 
of  Egypt. 

'  When  Ptolemy  Evergptes  first  set  out  on  this 
expedition,  his  queen  Berenice,  who  tenderly  loved 
bim,  being  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  to  which  ho 
would  be  exposed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  con* 
secrate  her  hair,  if  he  should  happen  to  return  iq 

*  Dan.  3d.  7.-9.  ■  Hygini.  Poet.  Astron.  1.  ii:  Noniuit 
in  Hut.  Synag.    Catallus  de  coma  Beren. 
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safety.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  sacrifice  of  the  or- 
nament she  most  esteemed ;  and  when  she  at  last 
saw  him  return  with  so  much  glory,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  promise  was  her  immediate  care;  in 
order  to  which  she  caused  her  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and 
then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  in  the  temple  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  founded  in  honour  to  his 
beloved  Arsinoe  on  Zephyriom,  a  promontory  in 
Cyprus,  under  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus. 
This  consecrated  hair  being  lost  soon  after, by  some 
unknown  accident,  Ptolemy  was  extremely  offended 
with  the  priests  for  their  negligence;  upon  which 
Conon  of  Samos,  an  artful  courtier,  and  also  a'^ma- 
thematician,  being  then  at  Alexandria,  took  upon 
him  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of  the  queen*s  hair  had 
been  conveyed  to  heaven,  and  he  pointed  out  seven 
stars  near  the  lion's  tail,  which  till  then  had  never 
been  part  of  any  constellation;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  those  were  the  hair  of  Berenice, 
Several  other  astronomers,  either  to  make  their 
court  as  well  as  Conon,  or  that  they  might  not  draw 
upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  Ptolemy,  gave 
those  stars  the  same  name,  which  is  still  used  to  this 
day.  Callimachus,  who  had  been  at  the  court  of 
Philadelphus,  composed  a  short  poem  on  the  hair 
of  Berenice,  which  Catullus  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin,  which  version  is  come  down  to  us. 

*  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition, 
passed  through  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  a  great 
number  of  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  order 
to  render  homage  to  him,  for  the  victories  be  bad 
obtained  over  the  king  of  Syria ;  by  which  action 
he  evidently  discovered  his  preference  of  the  true 
God  to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  prophe- 
cies of  DSiniel  were  shown  to  that  prince,  and  he 
Height  conclude,  from  what  they  contained,  that  ail 
his  conqi^ests  and  successes  were  owing  to  that  Go0 

»  Joseph,  conu.    Appiaa.  1.  ii. 
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who  had  caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  exactly  bjr 
his  prophets. 

'Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  some  time  in  hU 
kingdom,  by  the  apprehension  of  domestic  troubles; 
but  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Ptolemy  was 
returning  to  Egypt,  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable 
fleet,  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities.     His  onterprisc 
was„  however,  ineffectual;   for,    as  soon  as  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  open  sea,  his  whole  navy  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  tempest;    as  if  heaven  itself, 
says  Justin*,  had  made  the  winds  and  waves  the 
ministers  of   his  vengeance  on  this  parricide.     Se- 
leucus,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  were  almost  the 
only  persons  who  were  saved,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  escaped  naked  from  the  wreck. 
But  this   dreadful   stroke,  which  seemed  intended 
to  overwhelm  him,   contributed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  re-establishment  of  his  affairs.     The  cities  of 
Asia  which  had  revolted,  through  the  horror  they 
conceived  against  him,  after  the  murder  of  Berenice 
and  her  children,  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of 
the  great  loss  he  had  now  sustained,  than  they  ima- 
gined hinl  sufficiently  punished,  and  as  their  ha- 
tred was  then  changed  into  compassion,  they  all  de- 
clared for  him  anew. 

This  unexpected  change  having  reinstated  him  in  A.  M. 
the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions,  he  was  indus-    ^^^o. 
trious  to  raise  another  army  to  recover  the  rest.    This      'J^ 
effort,  however,  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former; 
his  armyv^as  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy, 
who  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops.     He' 
saved  himself  at  Antioch,  with  the  small  number  6? 
men  who  were  left  him'  when  he  esca])ed  from  the 
shipwreck  at  sea:  as  if,  says  a  certain  historian,  he 
had  recovered  his  former  power  only  to  tose  it  a  se- 
cond tirhe  with  the  gieater  mortification,  by  a  fatal 
vicissitude  x>f  foitune-f.  '       ' 

'       .  r  Justin.  K  xxviii€.  2.  '  '    ' 

^  Sluasi  ad  Udibrium  tfintum  fortune  natus  esset,  nee  proptix  afiud 
§pts  rtgnirccifisstt,  quamut  amitttrit.     Justin. 
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After  this  second  frustration  of  his  afTairs,  the  ci- 
ties of  Smyrna^  and  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  were 
induced,  by  mere  affection  to  Seleucus,  to  form  a 
confederacy  in  his  favour,  by  which  they  mutually 
stipulated  to  support  him.  They  were  greatly  at- 
tached to  his  family,  from  whom  they  undoubtedly 
had  received  many  extraordinary  favours:  they  bad 
even  rendered  divine  honours  to  his  father,  Antio- 
chus  Theos,  and  also  to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of 
this  latter.  Callinicus  retained  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  regard  these  cities  had  testified  for  his 
interest,  and  afterwards  granted  them  several  ad« 
vantageous  privileges.  They  caused  the  treaty  wc 
have  mentioned  to  be  engraven  on  a  laige  column 
of  marble,  which  still  subsists,  and  is  now  in  the 
area  before  the  theatre  at  Oxford.  This  column 
was  brought  out  of  Asia,  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Arun- 
del,"^  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  tbk 
First,  and  with  several  other  antioue  marbles,  were 
presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  his  grand- 
son, Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  All  the  learned  world  ou^t  to 
think  themselves  indebted  to  noblemen  who  are 
emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich  universities  in  such  a 
generous  manner ;  and  I  wish  the  same  zeal  had  been 
ever  testified  for  that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all 
the  rest,  and  whose  antiquity  and  reputation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  abilities  of  her  professors,  and 
her  attachment  to  the  sacred  persons  of  Kings,  have 
rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  princes  and  great  men.  The  establish- 
ment  of  a  library  in  this  illustrious  seminary  would 
be  an  immortal  honour  to  the  person  who  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced, had  made  application  to  his  brother  Antio- 
chus,  whom  he  promised  to  invest  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  provided  be 
w^uld  join  him  with  his  troops,  and  act  in  concert 
with  him.    The  young  prince  was  then  at  the  head 
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t>f  an  army  in  those  provinces;  and  though  h^  wai 
but  fourteen  years  of  age*,  yet,  as  be  had  all  the 
ambition  and  malignity  of  mind  that  appear  in  men 
of  an  advanced  age,  he  immediately  accepted  the 
olTers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  quest  of  his  bro^ 
ther,  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  him  the  en- 
joyment of  his  dominions,  but  to  seize  them  fot 
himself.  His  avidity  was  so  great,  and  he  was  air- 
ways so  ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever  came  in 
his  way,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice,  that  he 
acquired  the  surname  of  Hierax-f,  whicb^ignifies  a 
bird  that  preys  on  all  things  he  firids,  and  thinks 
every  thing  good' upon  which  he  lays  his  talons; 

When  Ptolemy  received  intelligence  that  Antio^    A.  M. 
chus  was  preparing  to  act  in  concert  with  Seleucus    376i- 
agsiinst  him,  he  reconciled  himself  with  the  latter, '^'•^•^•* 
and  concluded  a  truce  with  him  for  ten  years,  that 
hfi  might  not  have  both  these  princes  for  his  enemies 
at  the  same  time. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  died  much  about  thisperiod^    A.M. 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  or  eighty-three  years;  after  he    3762. 
had  reigned  thirty-four  years   in  Macedonia,    and^^^J-^* 
forty-four  in  Greece.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son     ^^' 
Demetrius,  who  reigned  ten  years,  and  made  bim^ 
self  master  of  Cyrenaica  and. all  Libya.     Deme<- 
trius'  first  married  the  sister  of  Antiochus  Hieraic ; 
but  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  King  of 
Epirus,  engaged  him,  after  the  death  of  her  bus* 
band  Alexander,  who  was  likewise  her  brother,  to 
espouse  her  daughter  Phthiai     The  first  wife,  being 
unable  to  support  this  injurious  proceeding,  retired 
to  her  brother  Antiochus^  and  earnestly  pressed  him 

*  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  131.  Jusdn.  L  toctriii.  c.  1/ 
^JntiichMSt  dm  istit  anms  (puutUtriHim  nmtm,  supra  at^tem 
rtgm  anridust  6ccasiotum  nan  tamfioamMa,  qu^m^^trebiOwr,  arri" 
Puit:  W,  latronis  mort,  totum  fratri  eripere  cupsens,  putr  sceUra^ 
tttm  virilempte  sumt  audaciafn.  Undt  Hierax  ist  coinominatus: 
fvia,  won  bminis  ad  t^dpUris  ritm,  in  mlimt  irifmdit  *mtam  /#(/«« 
rehir.     JusTiK, 

t  A  Kite. 
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to  detUtoe  wlr  against  ber  faithless  husband !  but 
bis  MiebtiOn  was  tbcn>takfii  up  with  other  views  aikl 
omploynients. 

This  prtDce  still  continued  his  military  prqxira* 

tioils,  4s  if  he  designed  to  assist  bis  brother,  in  pur* 

fiVHiaoD  of  the  treaty  between  them^^  but  his  real 

intention  was  to  dethrone  him,  and  be  concealed  the 

virulent  xlispositlon  of  an  enemy  under  the  name  of 

A  brother.     Seleucus  penetrated  his  scheme,  and  im*- 

medtately  passed  mount  Taurus,   in  order  to  check 

bis  progpiess*    Antiochus*  founded  his  pretext  oa 

the  promise  which  had  been  made  hkn  of  the  sore^ 

reignty  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  a  com* 

penaaltion  for  assisting  his  brother  against  Ptolemy  ^ 

but  SefeucM^   who  then  saw  himself   disengi^ 

from  that  war  without  the  aid  of  his  brother,  did 

not  conceive  himself  obliged  to  perform  tbat  pro* 

tmse.     Antiocbus  resolving  to  persist  in  bis  ptttei^ 

sions,  and  Seleucus  refusing  to  allow  them,  it  bet 

i!ame  necessary  to  decide  the  difference  by  arms.    A 

bittle  was  accordingly  fought  near  Ancyra^  in  Gi* 

Ifttta,  wherein  Seleucus  was  defeated,  and  escaped 

with  tbe  utmost  difiiculty  from  the  enemy.     Aotio* 

cbus  v^  also  ejcpoaed  to  great  dangers^  notwitii- 

MaiKJiDg  bis  victory.    The  troops,  on  whose  valour 

be  chiefly  relied,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  bt 

bad  taloen  mto  his  pay,  and  the^  were  undoubtedly 

some  of  those  who  bad  settled  in  Galatia.     These 

litaitora,  tspon  a  con&sed  report  tbat  Sdeucu^  h«l 

been  killed  in  the  action,  had  formed  a  resolution  to 

kkstroy  Antiocbin,  persuading  themseive»^that  tbey 

tfsQUkl  be  absolute  masters  ot  Asia,  after  the  death 

of  those  two  princes.     Antiocbus,  therefore,  was 

obliged,  ior  his  owa  preservation,  to  distribute  all 

tbe  money  of  tbe  army  amongst  them. 

''EmiiraeB,  pnnee  of  Pergamus,  being  dcsirooi 
«tf  improving;  this  conjuncture,  advanced  with  all 

•  luidii.  1.  xxTiL  c.  2.  i»  Jusrin.  1.  xxvii.  c  j. 
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his  forces  again^  Antiociius  ^nd  the  Gwk$  io  full 
expectation  to  ruin  tbtm  both,  in  consequence  oi 
their  division.  The  imminent  dinger  to  which  Aor 
tiochps  was  then  reduced*  obljged  him  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Gaul$»  wherein  he  stipulated  to  ^ 
lenounce  the  title  of  their  master  which  he  had  be^ 
fore  assumed,  for  that  of  their  ally:  and  be^so  en^^ 
tered  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  that 
people.  This  treaty,  however,  did  not  prevent  Eu-* 
menes  from  attacking  them;  and  as  be  came  upoi) 
tbetn  in  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  tpant)er  a< 
did  not  allow  them  any  time  to  recover  after  their 
fatigues,  or  to  furnish  themselves  with  new  recruitSf 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  tbem»  which  cost  him  but 
little,  and  laid  all  Asia  Minor  open  to  him*  - 

'  Eumenes,  upon  this  fortunate  evejiti  abandoned  A.  ht* 
lumself  to  intemperance  and  excess  at  his  table,  and  A^^^i^r 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  As  he  left  na  ^J*  {', 
children,  he  was  succeeded  by  Attalusj  bis  cousin* 
german,  who  was  the  son  of  Attalus^  his  father^s 
younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wise  and  valiant^ 
and  i^ectly  qualified  to  preserve  the  conquests  thaC 
he  ipberited.  He  entirely  reduced  the  Oauls,  and 
then  established  himself  so  effectually  in  his  dpmir 
nioDs,  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  kingi 
for  though  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  all  tho 
power,  tb^  bad  never  ventured  to  assume  thj^  stite 
of  sovereigns.  Attalus,.. therefore,  was  the  first  of 
his  bouse  who  toc^  it  upon  him,  and  transnutted  it* 
with  his  dominions,  to  bis  posterityi  who  ^oyfdit 
to  the  third  generation. 

Whilst  Eumenes,  and^  itfter  him,  Attatus  wef« 
seizing  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire  ia  tbfi 
West,  Thfiodotus  and  Arsaces  wene  proceeding  by 
tbeir  example  in  the  East.  ^The  latter  bearing  that 
^eucus  had  been  alain  in  the  battle  oi  Apcyra^ 
turned  his  anns  again&t  Hyrcaaia,  ^  aMQxed  it 

•Athcn.lLx.p.44S-  8trab.l.«u.p*62+,.  y4l€r..egqBr|^ 
ejcPslyk.  *Juitin.  1.  rii. €.  4- 
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to  t^trthia,  which  he  had  dismembered  from  the  em- 
pire. He  then  erected  these  two  provinces  into  a 
kingdom,  which,  in  process  of  time,  became  very 
formidable  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Thcodo* 
tus  dying  soon  after,  Arsaces  made  a  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  his  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  Bactria;  and  they 
tnutually  supported  themselves  in  th«ir  dominions 
by  this  union,  'the  two  brothers  notwithstanding 
the^e  transaction^,  continued  the  war  against  each 
6thef,  l^ith  the  most  implacable  warmth,  not  con- 
sidering, that  while  they  contended  with  each  other 
for  the  empire  their  fether  had  left  them,  the  whole 
would  be  ^adttally  wrested  from  them  by  their  com- 
mon enemies* 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being,  ex- 
hausted by  the  several  overthrows  and  losses  lie  bad 
sustained,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  from  one  re- 
treat to  another,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
party,  tiH  he  was  at  last  entirely  driven  out  of  Me- 

A.M.    »opotamia.     Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 

3774*  P'^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  empire  of  Syria,  where  he  couldfos- 
Ant.J,C.sibly  continue  in  safety,  he  retired  for  refuge  to 
*^^  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia,  whose  daughter 
he  had  espoused.  Ariarathes^  notwithstanding  this 
alliance,  was  soon  weary  of  entertainii^  a  son-in-law 
who  became  a  burthen  to  him;  for  which  reason  be 
determined  to  destroy  him.  Antiochus,  being  in- 
formed of  his  design,  avoided  the  danger  by  a  speedy 
retreat  into  Egypt;  where  he  rather  chose  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  the  professed 
enemy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust  a  brother  whom 
he  had  so  highly  offended.  He,  however,  had  rea- 
ton  to  repent  of  this  proceeding,  for  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to 

A.M.    be  seized  and  imprisoned;  he  ^%o  placed  a  strong 
A^?*c  &^^^^  ^^^^  ^'"^>  ^^  detained  him  sevetal  years  in 

^5^  'that  confinementi  till  at  last  he  found  means  to 
escape  by  the  assistance  of  a  courtesan  ;  but  as  be 
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was  quitting  that  kingdom,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  assassinated  by  a  band  of  robbers. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  devoted  the  sweets    A.M. 
of  p^ce  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  in  his  do-  ^^^,5- 
minions;  and  the  enlargement  of  his  father's  library     ^  A*   ' 
at  Alexandria  with  all  sorts*  of  books:   but  as  a  pro- 
per collection  could  not  well  be  made  without  aa 
able  Kbrarian,  to  whose  care  it  would  be  likewise  ne- 
cessary to  consign  them,      *Evergetes,   upon  the 
death  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  exercised  that  func- 
tion from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  grand* 
fether  of  that  prince,  sent  to  Athens  for  Eratosthe- 
nes, the  Cyrenian,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation, 
and  had  been  educated  by  Callimachus,  a  native  of 
the  same  country.     ^He  was  a  man   of  universal 
learning,  but  none  of  his  works  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  except  his  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  respective  reigns, 
from  Menes  or  Misraim,  who  first  peopled  Egypt 
after  the  deluge,  to  the  Trojan  war.     This  catalogue 
contains  a  succession  of  thirty-eight  kings,  and  is . 
Still  to  be  seen  in  SynceHus. 

When  Seleucus  saw  himself  extricated  from  the    A:M. 
troubles  his  brother  had  occasioned,  his  first  cares    37^^- 
were  employed  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  ^^'l'^* 
tranquillity  in  the  dominions  he  possessed;  and  when  * 

he  had  accomplished  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  reduction  of  the  oriental  provinces  which  ba4 
revolted  from  him.  This  last  attempt,  however,  was 
not  attended  wish  success;  for  Arsaces  had  been  al- 
lowed too  much  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  bis 
usurpation.  Seleucus,  therefore,  after  many  inef- 
fectual endeavours  to  recover  those  territories,  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  enterprise  in  a  dishonour- 
able manner.  He,  perhaps,  might  have  succeeded 
better  in  time,  if  new  commotions,  which  had  been 
excited  in  his  dominions  during  his  absence,  had  not 
compelled  him  to  make  a  speedy  return,  in  order  ta 

f  Sold,  in  voc.  ZiiqJ^^    ^  {bid.  IQ  y()c«  Afm^o^m  ^  ^^t^f^f^^^f^ 
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suppi-ess  them.     This  Furnished  Arsaces  with  a  new 

opportunity  of  establishing  his  power  So  effectually, 

that  all  future  efforts  were  incapable  of  reducing  it. 

A.M.       ^Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt,  as  soon 

Ant4!c  ^  ^^^  affairs  would  admit:  but  this  second  expedi- 
239.  'tion  proved  tnorc  unfortunate  than  the  first;  for  he 
l^zs  not  only  defeated,  but  taken  prisoner  by  Ar- 
saces, in  a  great  battle.  The  Parthlaris  celebrated, 
for  many  succeeding  years,  the  anniversary  of  this 
victory,  which  they  considered  as  the  first  day  of 
their  liberty,  though  in  reality  it  was  the  first  ^raof 
their  slavery;  for  the  world  never  produced  greater 
tyrants  than  those  Parthian  kings  to  whom  they 
were  spbjepted.  The  Macedonian  yoke  would  have 
been  much  more  supportable  than  their  oppressive 
government,  if  they  had  persevered  to  submit  to  it 
Arsaces  now  began  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and 
firmly  established  this  empire  of  the  East,  which,  in 
proccsis  of  tjme,  counterpoised  the  Roman  power, 
Znd  became  a  barrier,  which  all  the  armies  of  that 
people  wf  re  incapable  oF  forcing.  All  the  kings 
who  succeeded  Arsaces  made  it  an  indispensable  law, 
ind  cbunted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  by  his  name; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  lyings  of  Egypt  retained 
that  of  Ptolemy,  as  long  ^  the  race  of  Ptolemy 
Spter  governed  that  kingdom.  Arsaces  raised  him^ 
Self  to  a  throne  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
^nd  became  las  memorable  among  the  Parthians,  ^ 
Cyrus  had  been  among  the  Persians,  or  A^e^^^^^ 
a.mong  the  Macedonians,  or  Romulus  ?^mong  tb? 
Romans*.  This  verifies  that  passage  in  holy  scrip- 
ture, which  declares,  ^ "  That  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  tlic  kingdom  pf  men,  and  giveth  it  to  wbpm^ 
Soever  he  will,  i^nd  setteth  up  over  it  the  t)asest  of 
inep.'* 

A-  M?       *  Onias,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had 

l^nt,  J.  C.     «  Justin.  1.  xH,  c  4  &  5.         ^  Dan.  ir.  1 7^         *  Joseph.  Ant 
?33?     ^4*  ^'  ^"?  c.  3  &4.  ■ 

•  Arsaces,  qu^sito  stmui  cutstitutoque  regno,  non  mnus,  mwsf^- 
4ilis  [Parthisfuif\  quam  Fersit  Gyms,  ify(ed»mim  JU^m^  W 
pamsRmulus,    Jvstin. 
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Beglected  to  scad  Ptt^kmy  the  usual  tribute  of 
twenty  taleots,  which  his  predecessors  had  always 
paid  to  the  kings  of  £gypt,  as  a  testimonial  of  thu 
homage  they  rendeioed  to  that  crown.     The  king 
sent  Athenion»  one  of  bis  courtiers,  to  Jerusidem, 
to  denmod  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  which  then 
amounted  to  a  great  sum;  and  to  threaten  the  Jews, 
ia  case  of   refusal,  with  a  body  of  troops,   who 
should  be  commissioned  to  expel  them  fiom  their 
country,    and  divide  it   among  themselves.     The 
alarm  was  very  great  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  aend  a  depQtation 
to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  JosefA,  the  nephew  of 
Onias,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  bis  youth,  was 
Hoiversally  esteem^  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and 
justice.     Athenion,  during  his  continuance  at  Je*» 
rusalem*  hwi  conceived  a  great  regard  for  his  cba-^ 
meter,  and  as  he  set  out  K>r  Egypt  before  him,  he 
promised  to  render  him  all  the  £ood  offices  in  hit 
power  with  the  king.     Joseph  folk»ved  htm  in  c 
short  time,  and  on  hb  way  met  with  several  coitsi*^ 
double  persons  of  Coebayria  and  Palestine,    who 
were  also  going  to  Egypt,  with  an  int^tition  to  o8bt 
terms  for  fermtng  the  great  revenues  of  those  po* 
viaces.     As  the  equipage  of  Joseph  was  far  froni 
beii^  so  magnificent  as  theirs,  they  treated  himwitb 
little  respect,  and  considered  him  as  a  petson  of  no 
gnsat  capacity.     Joseph  conceited  hts  dissatisfkctioa 
at  tbeir  bdiaviour,  but  drew  from  Che  con«e^a€iosi 
that  pi|ssed  between  them,  all  the  drcumalaaces  bo 
could  desire,  with  i^tion  to  the  affair  that  biov^bt 
them  to  court,  and  without  seeming  to  have  aa^ 
particular  .view  in  the  curiosity  he  expressed. 

When  they  arrived  ^t  Alexaadriat  tbey  were  io^ 
formed  that  the  king  had  taken  a  progress  to  Mem« 
phis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among  them 
who  set  out  firom  thence,  in  order  to  wait  xxpotk  that 
monarch,  without  losing  a  moment's  tipe.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  as  be  was  returning 
ftwuMcmphe,  with  the ^^uctu  and  Athenioo  in  b^ 
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chariot.  The  king,  who  had  received  impressioni, 
in  his  favour  from  Athcnion,  was  extremely  de- 
lighted at  his  presence^  and  invited  him  into  his 
chariot.  Joseph  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented 
the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  and  the  natural  tar- 
diness of  his  disposition,  in  such  an  engaging  man- 
ner, as  satisfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in  him  an  ex-* 
traordinary  esteem  for  the  advocate  who  had  so  ef* 
factually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff.  He  also 
ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Alexandria,  and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing, 
by  auction,  the  privilege  of  forming  the  revenues  of 
the  provinces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in  his 
journey  toJEgypt,  offered  no  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand-talents  for  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria,.  Phoe- 
nicia, Judaea,  and  Samaria.  Upon  which  Joseph, 
ynho  had  discovered,  in  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  them  in  his  presence,  that  this  purchase 
was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered,  reproached 
then:!  for  depreciating  the  king's  revenues  in  that 
maxiner,  and  offered  twice  as  much  as  they  had  done. 
Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to  see  his  revenues  so  con- 
siderably increased;  but  being  apprehensive  that  the 
person  who  proffered  so  large  a  sum  would  be  in  no 
condition  to  pay  it,  he  asked  Joseph  what  security 
be  would  give  him  for  the  performance  of  his  agree-, 
ment  ?  The  Jewish  <ieputy  replied,  with  a  calm  aiTjj 
that  he  had  such  persons  to  offer  for  his  security  on 
that  occasion,  as  be  was  certain  his  Majesty  could 
have  no  objections  to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  men- 
tion them,  he  named  the  king  and  queen  themselves; 
and  added»  that  they  would  be  his  securities  to  ead^ 
other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  smiHng  at  this 
little  pleasantly,  which  put  him  into  so  gciSd  a  hu- 
mour, that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  the  reveimes  with- 
out any  other  security  than  his  verbal  promise  forpay- 
iDcnt.  Joseph  acted  in  that  station  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  court  ana 
provinces^    His  rich  competitors,  ^ho  had  farmed 
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those  revenues  before,  returned  home;  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  had  reason  to  be  sensible,  that  a  mag- 
nificent equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  indication 
of  merit. 

^  King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  m  Ma-    A.H. 
ccdonia,  and  left  a  son,  named  Philip,  in  an  early  .  ^'^^/'^ 
state  of  minority ;  for  which  reason  his  guardianship    ^^^'^ 
was  consigned  to  Antigonus,  who,  having  espoused 
the  mother  of  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.     He  was  mag- 
nificent in  promises,  but  extremely  frugal  in  per- 
formance, which    occasioned    his    being  surnanacd 
Doson  *. 

'  Five  or  six  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Cal-    A.  ML 
linicus,  who  for  some  time  had  continued  in  a  state  tj^^f't^ 
of  captivity  in  Parthia,  died  in  that  country  by  a    ^^JL 
&I1  from   his  horse.     Arsaces  had  always   treated 
him  as  a  king  during  his  confinement.     His  wife 
was  Laodicc,  the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one  of  hia 
generals,  and  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by 
that  marriage.     He  espoused  his  daughter  to  Mith- 
ridates  King  of  Pontus,  and  consigned  Phrygia  to 
her  for  her  dowry.     His  sons  were  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus;  the  former  of  whom,  surnamed  Cerau- 
Ms,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  rc^ 
public  of  the  Achseans  begins  to  appear  with  lustre 
in  history,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  sustain  wars^ 
particularly  against  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  me  to  represent  the 
present  state  of  those  two  republics  s  and  I  shall 
l>egin  within  that  of  the  Achsans. 

^Jastb.  1.  xxviii.  c.  3.  Dsxipp.  Porphyr.  Eoseb.  •  Jotda* 
]  vii.  c.  3.    Athen.  p.  155. 

•  This  name  signifies  in  the  Greek  ladgaage,  Of$i  *wbo  wili 
|/w,tHat  is  to  say,  a  perfon  who  promiscj  to  jivc*  but  never 
^▼es  what  he  promises* 
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Sect.  ll.  The  establishment  iff  the  republic  of  the 
Achaans.  Aratus  delivers  Sicyonfrom  tyranny. 
Hie  character  of  that  young  Grecian.  He  is 
enabled^  by  the  liberalities  of  Ptolemy  Everg^ttSy 
to  extinguish  a  sedition  ready  to  break  out  in 
Sicypn.  Takes  Corinth  from  Antigonus  king  of 
Macedonia.    Prevails  on  the  cities  qf  Megara^ 

•  Traxene^  Epidaurus^  and  Megalopolis^  to  accede 
to  the  Achaan  leagues  but  is  not  so  succes^l 
with  respect  to  Argos. 

The  republic  of  the  Achsans  was  not  consi- 
derable at  first,  either  for  the  number  of  its  troq»» 
the  immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
titory>  but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  repu- 
tation it  acquired  for  the  virtues  of  probity,  jusdce, 
love  of  liberty ;  and  this  reputation  was  very  andest. 
lite  Crotonians  and  Sybarites  adopted  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Achaeans,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
good  order  in  their  cities.  The  Lacedannonians 
and  Thebans  bad  siKh  an  esteem  for  their  virtue, 
that  they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated  battk  of 
Leuctra,  to  arbitrate  the  differences  which  su|>iisted 
J)etween  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democn* 
tical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  peopie.  '  It 
likewise  preserved  its  liberty  to  the  times  of  Philip 
tnd  Alexander ;  but  under  those  princes,  and  io  tbi 
reigns  ^f  those  who  succeeded  them,  it  was  either  ia 
subjection  to  the  Macedonians  who  had  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  Greece,  or  else  was  oppressed  by 
cruel  tyrants. 

It  was  composed  of  twdve  ♦  cities,  all  in  Pctapon* 
iiesusj  but  together  not  equal  to  a  single  one  of 

■  Polyb.  1.  8.  p.  125-^130. 
•  These  twelve  cities  were,  Fatrs,  Dyma»  Pharse,  Tfit«*» 
Leontium,  Aegira,  PcUene«  Aegioxn^  Boraj  Serauok>  QIca^ 
Hclice« 
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considerable  rank.  This  republic  did  not  signalize 
herself  immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remark- 
able, because,  amongst  all  her  citizens,  she  produced 
none  of  any  distinguished  merit.  The  sequel  will 
discover  the  extraordinary  change  a  single  man  wa^ 
capable  of  introducing  among  them,  by  his  great 
qualities.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little 
state  was  involved  in  all  the  calamities  inseparable 
from  discord.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  no  longer 
prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city  was  solely  at- 
tentive to  its  particular  interest.  Their  state  had 
lost  its  foraicr  solidity,  because  they  changed  their 
master  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  subject  to  new 
sovereigns.  They  first  submitted  to  Demetrius  j 
after  him  to  Cassander;  and  last  of  all  to  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  who  left  them  in  subjection  to  tyrants  of 
his  own  establishing,  that  they  might  not  withdrair 
themselves  ft^tn  his  authority. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad,    a.  ML 
very  near  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of   37af. 
Philadelphus,  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into^°^-J*C» 
Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achjeans  resumed  their     *^ 
former  customs,  and  renewed  their  ancient  concord. 
The  inhabitants  of  PatrjB  and  Dyma  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  this  happy  change.     The  tyrants  were  ex«* 
pclled  from  the  cities,  which  then  united,  and  con* 
stituted  one  body  of  a  republic  anew :  all  affairs  were 
decided  by  a  public  council :  the  registers  were  com- 
mitted to  a  common  secretary :  the  assembly  had' 
two  presidents,  who  were  nominated  by  the  cities  in 
their  respective  turns;  but  it  was  soon  thought  ad* 
viseable  to  reduce  them  to  ont. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  repub* 
lie,  where  freedom  and  equality,  with  a  love  of  jus* 
tice  and  fhe  public  g6od,  were  the  -fundamental  ' 
principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  com* 
munity  several  neighbouring  cities,  who  received 
their  laws,  and  associated  themselves  into  their  pri-^ 
vilcges.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  first  that  acceded 
10  this  mftnwrj  \fy  which  means  Aratus,  one  of  its 
I 
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citizens,  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  a  very  great 
part,  and  became  very  illustrious. 

"  Sicyon,  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  her  tyrants,  attempted  to  shake  it  off,  by  placing 
Clinias,  one  of  her  first  and  bravest  citizens,  at  her 
bead  ^  and  the  government  already  beg^n  to  flourish 
and  assume  a  new  form,  when  Abantidas  found  means 
to  disconcert  this  amiable  plan,  in  order  to  seize  the 
tyranny  into  his  own  hands.  Some  of  his  relations 
and  friends  he  expelled  from  the  city,  and  took  off 
others  by  death :  he  also  searched  for,  Aratus,  the 
son  of  Clinias,  who  was  then  but  seven  years  of  age, 
in  order  to  destroy  him;  but  the  infant  escap^, 
with  some  other  persons,  amidst  the  disorder  that 
filled  the  bouse  when  his  father  was  killed;  and  as 
he  was  wandering  about  the  city,  in  the  utmost  con- 
Alternation  and  distress,  be  accidentally  entered  unseen 
into  a  house  which  belonging  to  the  tyrant's  sister. 
This  lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  as  she  also 
believed  that  this  destitute  infant  had  taken  refuge 
under  her  roof,  by  the  impulse  of  some  deity,  she 
carefully  concealed  him;  and  when  night  camei 
caused  him  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Argos. 

Aratus  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a 
danger,  conceived  in  his  soul  from  thenceforth  an 
implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which  always  in- 
creased with  his  age.  He  was  educated  with  the 
utmost  care,  by  some  hospitable  friends  pf  hk 
father's,  at  Argos. 

Xhc  new  tyranny  in  Sicyon  had  passed  through 
several  hands  in  a  short  time,  when  Aratus,  who  be*" 
gan  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  manhood,  was  solicitous  to 
deliver  his  country  entirely  from  oppression.  He  was 
greatly  respected,  as  well  for  his  birth  as  his  courage, 
which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  superior  to 
his  age,  and  a  strong  and  clear  understanding.  These 
qualities,  which  were  well  known  at  that  time,  causea 
the  exile3  from  Sicyon  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  hini 

»  Plut.  in  Arato,  p.  loij-^ioyu 
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1ft  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  consider  him  as  a  per- 
son destined  to  be  their  future  deliverer;  in  which 
conjecture  they  were  not  deceived. 

Aratus^who  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  A.M. 
age,  formed  a  confederacy  against  Nicoclcs,  who  was  375*- 
tyrant  at  that  time ;  and  though  the  spies  he  sent  to  ^"^' {'^^ 
Ai^oSjl  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  conduct,  he  pur- 
sued his  measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  se- 
crecy^ that  he  scaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  and  enter- 
ed the  city  by  night.  The  tyrant  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  himself  a  retreat,  through  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  when  the  people  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  without  knowing  what  had  been 
transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
"  Aratus,  the  ion  of  Clinias  invited  the  citizens  to 
resume  their  liberty."  Upon  which  the  crowd  ioH 
mediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 
burnt  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments ;  but  not  a  single 
man  was  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side ;  the  good 
genius  of  Aratus  not  suffering  an  action  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens ; 
and  in  which  circumstance  he  made  his  joy  and 
triumph  consist.  Ae  then  recalled  all  those  who 
had  been  banished,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred. 

Sicyon  then  began  to-  enjoy  some  repose,  but 
Aratus  was  not  fully  relieved  from  inquietude  and 
perplexity.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  affairs 
without,  he  was  sensible  that  Antigonus  cast  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  the  city,  and  had  meditated  expedients 
for  making  himself  master  of  it,  from  its  having  re- 
covered its  liberty.  He  beheld  the  seeds  of  scditioa 
and  discord  sown  within,  by  those  who  had  been  ba- 
nished, and  was  extremely  apprehensive  of  their 
effect.  He  im^ined,  therefore,  that  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delicate  juncture, 
would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league,  ia 
which  he  easily  succeeded ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  services  he  was  capable  of  leiKleriog  his 
country. 

The  power  of  tlie  Ach«ans  was  indeed  but  iacoa^ 
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siderable ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  they  weM 
^nly  masters  of  three  very  small  cities.  Their  covui< 
try  was  neither,  good  nor  rich,  and  they  inhabited  4 
coast  which  had  neither  ports,  nor  any  other  mari- 
time stations  of  security.  But,  with  all  this  medio*- 
crity  and  seemii^  weakness,  they  of  all  people  made 
It  most  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could 
be  always  invincible,  when  under  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  ^ith  a  prudent  and  experienced  gener^ 
at  the  head  of  them.  Thus  did  those  Achasans^  (who 
were  so  inconaiderable  in  comparison  of  the  ancient 
ypwpx  of  Greeicc)  by  constantly  adhering  to  good 
^pansels,  and  continuing  strictly  united  to^theri 
wkhout  blasting  the  merit  of  their  fellow  citizens 
Mfkh  the  malignant  breath  of  envy  i  thus,  I  say,  did 
these  Acbaeans  not  only  maintain  their  liberties, 
aimidst  so  ipany  potent  cities,  and  such  a  number  ^ 
tyrants,  but  restored  freedom  and  safety  to  most  of 
dbe  Grecian  states. 

Aratus,  after  he  had  en^iged  his  city  in  the 
Achsan  league,  entered  hUnself  among  the  cavalry, 
j&r  the  service  of  that  state,  and  was  not  a  littla 
esteemed  by  the  generals,  fc^r  the  promptitude  and 
vivacity  he  discovered  in  the  execution  of  tbeif 
orders :  for  though  he  had  infinitely  contributed  to 
tfae  power  and  credit  of  the  league,  by  strengthenii^ 
k  with  his  own  reputation,  and  all  the  forces  of  bis 
country,  he  yet  appeared  as  submissive  as  the  meanest 
aoldier  to  the  general  of  the  Achxans,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obscurity  of  the  city  firom  whence  that  officer 
VM  selected  for  such  an  employment.  This  is  cer-, 
tainly  an  excellent  example  for  young  princes  and 
noblemien,  when  they  serve  in  anm'es,  which  will 
teach  them  tp  forget  their  birth  on  those  occasionsr 
s^od  pay  an  jexact  submissiQn  to  the  orders  of  ^V 
Qommandecs. 

.  "^  The  coodUQt  and  character  of  Aratus  ^  v &r 
doubtedly  worthy  of  admiration.    He  wa^  joaturall/ 
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poKte  and  obliging;  his  sentiments  were  great  and 
noble;  and  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good 
of  the  state,  without  any  interested  views.     He  waa 
aa  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  his 
friendship  and  enmity  by  the  public  utility.     H^ 
was  qualified,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the 
hesd  of  affairs:    his  expressions  in  discourse  were 
always  proper:  hfs  thoughts  just ;  and  even  his  si«* 
knee  judicious.     He  conducted  himself  with^j^  com* 
placcncy  of  temper,  in  all  differences  that  afbac  m 
any  deliberations  of  moment,  and  had  no  superior  iit 
the  happy  art  of  contracting  friendships  and  alliances. 
He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in  forming  enterprises 
against  an  enemy;  in  making  his  designs  impene* 
trable  secrets,  and  in  executing  them  happily  by  his 
patience  and  intrepidity.     It  must,  however,  be  ac* 
knowledged,  that  this  celebrated  Aratus  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  man  at  the  head  <^  an  army  t 
nothing  could  then  be  discovered  in  him  but  prOf 
tmction,  irresolution,  and  timidity;  whilst  every  pros- 
pect of  danger  was  insupportable  to  him.     Not  that 
he  really  wanted  courage  and  boldness,  but  these 
qualities  seemed  to  be  struck  languid  by  the  great^ 
Hess  of  the  execution,  and  he  was  only  timorous  oa. 
certain  occasions,  and  at  intervals.     It  was  from  tb»s 
disposition  of  his,  that  all  Peloponnesus  was  filled 
with  the  trophies  of  his  conquerors,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  his  own  defeats.     In   this  manner^   say& 
Polybius,  has  nature  compounded  different  and  conJ- 
tory  qualities  together,  not  only  4n  the  bodies  of 
fiien,  but  even  in  their  minds ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
we  arc  to  account  for  the  surprising  diversity  we  fre- 
quently perceive  in  the  same  persons.     On  some 
occasions  they  appear  lively,  heroic,  and  undaunted  ; 
and  at  others^  all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  resolu- 
tion, entirely  abandon  them. 

'  I  have-already  observed,  that  those  citizens  who    A.  M. 

Aad  been  banished  gave  Aratus  great  perplexity.  .375 3^ 

Ant*  j.(^» 
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His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their  pretensions  fe 
the  lands  and  houses  they  possessed  before  their 
exile ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been  consigned 
to  other  persons,  who  afterwards  sold  them,  and  dis- 
appeared upon  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  It  was 
reasonable  that  these  exiles  should  be  re-instated  ia 
their  former  possessions,  after  their  recal  from  banish- 
ment, and  they  made  application  to  that  effect  with 
all  imaginable  importunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  part  of  what  they  claimed  had  been  alien* 
ated  to  fair  purchasers,  who  consequently  expected  • 
to  be  rc-imbursed,  before  they  delivered  up  such 
houses  and  lands  to  the  claimants.  The  pretensions 
and  complaints  on  this  occasion  were  vigorously 
urged  on  both  sides,  and  Sicyon  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  ruined  by  a  civil  war,  which  seemed 
inevitable*  Never  was  any  affair  more  difficult  than 
this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  two 
parties,  whose  demands  were  equally  equitable,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  without  expending  very  considerable  sums, 
which  the  state  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish.  In 
this  emergency  he  could  think  of  no  resource  but 
the  goodness  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  King  rf 
Egypt,  which  he  himself  had  experienced  on  the 
following  occasion. 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and 
other  paintings :  Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  ex* 
cellent  judge  of  such  performances,  collected  all  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly procure,  especially  those  of  Pamphilus  and  Mc- 
lanthus,  and  sent  them  to  the  King.  Sicyon  was 
still  in  great  reputatibn  for  the  arts,  and  painting  ifl 
particular;  the  true  taste  of  which  was  preserved 
there  in  all  its  ancient  purity.  It  is  even  said,  that 
Apelles,  who  was  then  admired  by  all  the  world,  had 
been  at  Sicyon,  where  he  frequented  the  schools  of 
two  painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent  (equal  to  a 
thousand  crowns)  not  for  acquiring  a  perfection  in 
the  art  from  them,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  io 


ttjclr  great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had  re-instated 
his  city  in  its  former  liberties,  he  destroyed  all  the 
pictures  of  the  tyrants;  but  when  he  tame  to  that 
of  Aristratus,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and 
whom  the  painter  had  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
standing  in  a  triumphant  chariot^  he  hesitated  a  long 
time  whether  he  should  defece  it  or  not ;  for  all  the 
capital  disciples  of  Melanthus  had  contributed  to 
the  completion  of  that  piece,  and  it  had  even  beea 
touched  by  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  This  work  was 
so  mimitable  in  its  kind,  that  Aratus  Was  inchanted 
with  its  beauties ;  but  his  aversion  for  tyrants  pre- 
vailed over  his  admiration  of  the  picture^  and  he  ac- 
cordingly ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  re- 
commended him  to  the  good  graces  of  Ptoltmy  j 
and  he,  therefore,  thought  he  might  take  the  liberty 
to  implore  the  generosity  of  that  Prince,  in  the  me- 
lancholy situation  to  which  he  was  then  reduced. 
With  this  view  he  embarked  for  Egypt  j  but  was 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  disappointments,  be- 
fore he  could  arrive  m  that  kingdom.  He  had  a 
long  audience  of  Ptolemy,  who  esteemed  him  the 
better,  the  more  he  knew  him ;  and  presented  him 
vith  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  forty  talents  when  he 
set  out  for  Peloponnesus,  and  the  king  remitted  him 
the  remainder  in  separate  payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occasioned  universal  joy  in 
Sicyon,  and  he  was  invested  with  full  power  to  de- 
cide the  pretensions  of  the  exiles,  and  regulate  the 
partitions  to  be  made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a  wise 
politician,  who  is  not  for  engrossing  the  decision  of 
all  affairs  to  himself,  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing  his* 
reputation  by  admitting  others  to  share  it  with  him, 
he  firmly  refused  the  honours  designed  him,  and  no- 
minated for  his  coadjutors  fifteen  citizens  of  the 
greatest  repute,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  at  last 
restored  harmony  and  peace  among  the  inhabitants, 
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and  refunded  to  the  several  purchasers  all  the  sutflS 
they  had  expended  for  the  lands  and  houses  they 
had  actually  bought.  It  has  always  been  observed, 
that  g^lory  pursues  tho^e  who  are  industrious  to  de- 
cline It.  Aratus^  therefore,  who  thought  himself  b 
need  of  good  counsels,  to  assist  him  in  the  deternu- 
nation  of  this  important  affair  (and  persons  of  the 
greatest  merit  always  entertain  the  same  diffidence 
of  themselves)  had  all  the  honour  of  this  affair.  His 
conduct  was  infinitely  applauded  ;  statues  were  erect- 
ed to  him,  and  the  people,  by  public  inscriptions, 
declared  him  the  £&ther  of  the  people,  and  the  deli* 
verer  of  his  country.  These  are  qualities  that  in* 
finitely  transceqd  those  of  the  most  celebrated  con* 
querors. 

A  success  so  illustrious  gave  Antigonus  jeakn^, 
and  even  fear ;  in  consequence  of  which,  at  a  public 
entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanced  the  merit  and 
capacity  of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praises, 
possibly  with  an  intention  either  to  gain  him  over  to 
his  own  interest,  or  to  render  him  suspected  to  Pto- 
lemy. He  insinuated,  in  terms  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible, that  Aratus  having  discovered,  by  his  own 
experience,  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  pride,  intend- 
ed to  attach  himself  to  his  service;  and  that  b^ 
therefore,  was  resolved  to  employ  him  in  his  afiairs: 
he  concluded  this  strain  of  artifice  with  intreatiog 
all  the  lords  of  his  court,  who  were  then  present,  to 
regard  him  in  future  as  their  friends  The  particulars 
Qt  this  discourse  were  soon  repeated  to  Ptolemy, 
who  was  not  a  littfe  surprised  and  afflicted  when  be 
heard  them ;  and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of  this 
injurious  change,  but  Che  latter  easily  justified  him- 
self to  that  monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  the  AchaanSf 
for  the  first  tin^,  ravaged  Locris,  and  all  the  terri- 
tory of  Calydon,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  tea 
thousand  men  to  succour  the  Boeotians  ;  but  was  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  anive  among  them  till  after  the 
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t)attleof  Cbaeronea*,  in  Which  they  were  defi»tcd 
by  the  JStoltans. 

Eight  years  ^er  this  transaction^  he  was  elected  A.  U. 
general  of  the  Achaans  a  second  time,  and  rendered  a  ^^^V» 
great  service  to  all  Greece,  by  an  action  which,  ac-    °j[/|.. 
cording  to  Plutarch,  was  equal  to  any  of  the  most 
illustrious  enterprises  of  the  Grecian  leaders. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the  two 
Seas,  unites  the  continent  of  Greece  with  that  of 
Peloponnesus;  the  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  Acro-Corintbus,  is  situated 
on  a  high  mountain,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  those 
two  continents,  which  are  there  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land;  by  which 
means  this  fortress,  when  furnished  with  a  ffxyd  gar- 
rison, cut^  off  all  communication  by  land  and  sea, 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  renders  the 
person  who  possesses  it,  with  a  good  body  of  troops, 
absolute  mailer  of  all  Greece.  Philip  called  this 
citadel  **  the  shackles  of  Greece,*'  and  as  it  was  ca- 
pable of  being  rendered  such,  it  created  jealousy  in 
all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially  in  kings 
and  princes,  who  consequently  were  desirous  of  seiz- 
ing it  for  their  own  use. 

Antigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  him« 
self  master  of  this  place,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  carry 
it  by  surprize,  and  made  no  scruple  to  congratulate 
himself  as  much  on  this  success,  as  on  a  real 
triumph.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained 
hopes  of  wresting  this  fortress  from  him,  in  his  turni 
ind  while  all  bis  thoughts  were  employed  to  that 
•ffect,  an  accidental  circumstance  furnished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  design. 

ErginuSy  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a 
journey  to  Sicyon,  in  order  to  transact  some  affairs 
la  that  city ;  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate 

*  Philip,  above  forty  yeats  before  this  evciit,  had  obtained 
a  celebrated  victory  ovtr  (he  Athenians  and  Thebans,  near  the 
fame  place. 
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acquaintance  with  a  banker,  who  was  a  particfuiaf 
friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  citadel  happened  to  b^ 
the  subject  of  one  of  their  conversations,  Erginus 
told  his  friend,  that  when  he  went  to  visit  his  brother, 
who  was  a  soldier  of  the  garrison,  he  had  observed  a 
narrow  track  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  led  to  that 
part  of  the  summit  where  the  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  very  low.  The  banker  was  very  attentive  to 
this  account,  and,  with  a  smile,  desired  his  friend  to 
tell  him,  whether  he  and  his  brother  would  be  in* 
clinable  to  gain  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  make 
their  fortunes  ?  Erginus  immediately  comprehended 
the  bent  of  this  question,  and  promised  to  sound  his 
brother  Diodes  on  that  bead.  Some  few  days  after 
this  conversation  he  returned  to  the  banker,  and  en* 
gaged  to  conduct  Aratus  to  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain where  the  height  of  the  wall  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  feet,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  himself 
and  his  brother  Would  assist  him  in  executing  the 
rest  of  his  enterprise.  Aratus  promised,  on  his  part, 
to  give  them  sixty  talents,  if  the  affair  should  hap- 
pen to  succeed ;  but  as  it  became  requisite  to  de- 
posit that  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the 
security  of  the  two  brothers,  and  as  Aratus  was  nei- 
ther master  of  so  many  talents,  nor  had  any  incli- 
nation to  borrow  them,  for  fear  of  giving  suspicion 
by  that  proceeding,  which  would  have  entirely  de- 
feated his  enterprize,  he  pledged  all  his  gold  and 
silver  plate,  with  his  wife's  jewels,  to  the  banker^  as 
a  security  for  the  promised  sum, 

Aratus  had  so  great  a  soul,  says  Plutarch,  and 
such  an  ardour  for  great  actions,  that  when  he  consi-' 
dered  with  himself,  how  universally  the  famous  Epa- 
minondas  and  Phocion  had  been  reputed  the  most 
worthy  and  just  men  in  all  Greece,  for  defusing  the 
presents  that  had  been  offered  to  them ;  and  pre- 
ferring virtue  to  all  the  riches  in  the  worid,  he  was 
solicitous  .to  refine  upon  their  generosity  and  disin- 
terested spirit.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference 
between  tlie  mere  refusal  of  presents,  and  the  sacrifice 
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tf  a  pcrsoii's  self  and  fortune  for  the  service  of  the 
public.  Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and  that 
too  without  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprize, 
wherein  he  alone  was  expo3ed  to  all  the  danger. 
Where  is  the  man,  cries  Plutarch,  amidst  the  enthu- 
siasm into  which  this  amiable  action  had  wrought 
him,  who  can  possibly  be  incapable  of  admiring  so 
uncommon  and  surprizing  an  instance  of  magnani- 
mity!  Who,  even  at  this  time,  can  forbear  to  in- 
terest himself  in  this  great  exploit,  and  to  qombat  in 
imagination  by  the  side  of  so  great  a  man,  who  paid 
so  dearly  for  so  extraordinary  a  danger,  and  pledged 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  fortune,  only  to  pro^ 
cure  an  opportunity  of  advancing  into  the  midst  of 
his  enemies  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  he  knew  he 
should  be  compelled  to  engage  for  his  own  life,  with- 
out any  other  security  than  th^  hopes  of  perfofoiing 
a  noble  action. 

It  may  justly  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  taste  for  glory,  disinterestedness,  and  the  public 
good,  were  perpetuated  among  the  Greeks,  by  the 
remembrance  of  those  great  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  past  ages  by  such  glorious  sentiments. 

This  is  the  great  advantage  wliich  attends  his? 
tory  written  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  derived  from  it.  v 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprize  were  discon- 
certed by  a  variety  of  obstructions,  any  one  of  which 
seemed  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  ineffectual ;  but 
when  all  these  were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus  or*, 
dored  his  troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms.  He, 
then  selected  four  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  wt^fQ 
unacquainted  with  the  design  he  intended  tQ  e^ce- 
cute :  they  were  ^11  furnished  with  scaling-ladders, 
and  he  led  them  directly  to  the  gates  of  the  city  by 
the  walls  of  Juno*s  temple.  The  sky  was  then  un- 
cloudsd,  and  the  moon  shone  extremely  bright, 
which  filled  the  adventurers  with  just  apprehensions 
of  being  discovered.  But  in  a  little  time  a  dark  fog 
Ipse  very  fortunately  from  the  sea,  and  shed  a  thi?^ 
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gloom  over  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.  A!& 
the  troops  then  seated  themselves  on  the  ground^,  ta 
take  off  their  shoes,  as  well  to  lessen  the  noise,  as  ta 
facilitate  their  ascent  by  the  scaling-ladders,  from 
which  they  would  not  then  be  so  liable  to  slip.  In, 
the  mean  time,  Erginus,  with  seven  resolute  young 
men,  habited  like  travellers,  passed  through  the  gate 
without  being  perceived,  and  killed  the  ccntinc^ 
and  guards  who  were  there  upon  duty.  The  ladders 
were  then  fixed  on  the  wall,  and  Aratus  ascended 
with  a  hundred  of  his  boldest  troops,  giving  orders 
to  the  rest  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  they  were  aWcj 
and  when  they  had  all  niounted  the  walls,  he  de- 
scended into  the  city  with  the  utmost  joy,  as  having 
already  succeeded,  by  passing  undiscovered. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  saw 
a  small  guard  of  four  men  with  lights  in  their  hands, 
by  whom  they  were  not  perceived,  because  the  dark-; 
ness  of  the  night  shrowded  them  from  their  view, 
Aratus  and  his  men  shrunk  back  into  a  line  against 
some  walls  and  ruins  that  were  near,  where  they  dis- 
posed themselves  into  an  ambuscade,  from  whence 
they  started  as  the  four  men  were  passing  by,  and 
killed  three  of  their  number.  The  fourth,  who  re- 
ceived a  deep  wound  on  his  head,  fled  from  tM 
place^  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  that  the 
enemies  were  entered  the  city.  The  trumpets  in  a 
moment  sounded  the  alarm,  and  all  the  inhabitantsi 
crowded  together  at  the  noise.  The  streets  were 
already  filled  with  people,  who  flocked  from  all 
quarters  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights  which 
were  immediately  set  up  in  the  city,  and  also  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  castle,  whilst  every  place  resounded 
with  confused  cries,  that  were  not  to  be  distin- 
guished.' 

Aratus  still  continued  his  progress,  notwithstand- 
ing the  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  the- steep 
rocks,  which  at  first  were  very  difBcult  of  ascent, 
because  he  had  missed  the  path  that  led  to  the  wall 
tkfoc^h  numberless  windings,  which  it  was  almost 
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itnpmcticable  to  trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  per« 
piezed,  the  clouds  dispersed,  as  if  a  miracle  had  in« 
terposed  in  his  favour ;  the  moon  then  appeared  in  its 
foiTOcr  brightness,  and  discovered  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  path,  till  he  arrived  on  the  spot  of  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  formerly  de-^ 
scribed  to  him»  The  skies  were  then  happily  cover- 
ed with  clouds  i^in,  and  the  moon  was  once  more 
immersed  in  darkness. 

The  three  hundred  soldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left 
without,  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  having  entered 
the  city,  which  was  then  filled  with  confusion  and 
tumult,  and  also  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  lights;  and  not  being  able  to 'find  the  path 
which  Aratus  had  taken,  drew  up  into  a  close  body, 
under  a  bending  rocl^  which  shaded  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  where  they  waited  in 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  distress.     Aratus  was  then 
skirmishing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
noised  the  combatants  might  easily  be  heard :  but 
as  the  sound  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  mountains,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.     Those  soU 
diers,  therefore,  not  knowing  which  way  to  bend 
their  course,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  troops 
of  King  Antigonus,  having  drawn  out  a  considerable 
number  of  troops,  mounted  the  ascent  with  loud 
shouts,  and  a  great  blast  of  trumpets,  with  an  in* 
tcntion  to  assault  Aratus  in  his  rear,  and  passed  by 
those  three  hundred  men  without  perceiving  them^ 
but  when  he  had  advanced  a  little  beyond  them,  they 
started  from  the  place  of  their  concealment,  as  if 
they  had  been  planted  expressly  in  ambuscade  and 
fell  i4)on  him  with  great  resolution^  HiUing  all  who 
first  came  in  their  way.    The  rest  of  the  troops,  and 
even  Archelaus  himself,  were  then  seized  with  such 
a  consternation,  that  they  fled  from  their  enemies, 
who  continued  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat,  till 
they  bad  all  dispersed  themselves  in  the  city. 

This  defefM:  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  ar*^ 
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rival  of  Erginus,  who  had  been  sent  by  those  that* 
y/3ere  fighting  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel^  to  acquaint 
them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemies, 
V^ho  made  a  very  vigorous  detence>  aqd  was  in  great 
need  of  immediate  assistance.  The  troops  then  de- 
sired him  to  be  their  conductor  that  moment,  and 
as  they  mpunted  the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  their 
approach  by  loud  cries,  to  animate  their  friends,  and 
redouble  their  ardour.  The  beams  o£  the  moon, 
which  was  then  in  the  full,  played  upon  their  armour, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  length  of  the  way  by 
which  they  ascended,  made  them  appear  more  nu- 
merous, while  the  midnight  silence  rendered  the 
echoes  much  more  strong  and  audible ;  by  which 
means  their  shouts  seemed  those  of  a  much  greater 
body  of  men  than  they  really  were.  In  a  word, 
when  they  at  last  had  joined  their  companions,  they 
charged  their  enemies  with  a  vigour  that  soon  dis- 
persed them,  upon  which  they  posted  themselves  oa 
the  wall,  and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  tkadel 
by  break  of  day ;  so  that  the  sun's  first  rays  saw. 
them  victorious.  The  rest  of  their  troops  arrived  at 
the  same  time  from  Sicypn;  and  the  Corinthians, 
after  th^  had  willingly  thrown  open  the  city  gates 
to  receive  them,  assisted  them  in  making  the  troops 
of  Antigonus  prisoners  of  war. 

Aratus,  when  he  had  elFectuaHy  secured  his  vic- 
tory, descended  from  the  citadel  into  the  theatre, 
which  was  then  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  drawn  thither  by  their  curiosity  to  see  him, 
and  to  hear  him  speak.  After  he  had  posted  his 
Achseans  in  two  lines  in  the  avenues  of  the  theatre, 
he  advanced  from  the  bottom  of  the  stage  com- 
pletely armed,  with  a  countenance  extremely  chajnged 
by  his  want  of  rest  and  the  long  fatigue  he  hadsus*: 
t/tined.  The  bold  and  manly  joy  with  which  this 
extraordinary  success  had  inspired  him,  was  obscured. 
by  the  languor  his  extreme  weakness  and  decay  of 
spirits  had  occasioned.  The  moment  he  appeared 
lA  the  theatre^ all  thepeople  were eo^ylous  to  testi^ 
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ibetr  profound  respect  and  gratitude,  by  repeated 
applauses  and  acclamations.  Aratus,  in  the  meaa 
time,  shifted  his  lance  from  his  left  to  his  right 
hand ;  and  then  rested  upan  it,  with  his  body  bent 
a  litde  towards  the  audience,  in  which  posture  he 
continued  for  some  time. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  last  wlent,  he 
exerted  all  the  vigour  he  had  left,  and  acquainted 
them,  in  a  long  discourse,  with  the  particulars  of 
the  Achaean  league;  after  which  he  exhorted  them 
to  accede  to  it.  He  likewise  delivered  to  them  the 
keys  of  their  city,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been 
in  their  power  from  the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the 
captains  of  Antigonus,  he  restored  Archelaus,  whom 
he  had  taken  prisoner,  to  his  liberty,  but  caused 
Theophrastus  to  suflFer  death,  for  refusing  to  quit 
the  city. 

Aratus  made  himself  master  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
and  erf  the  port,  where  he  seized  twenty-five  of  the 
King's  ships.  He  also  took  five  hundred  war-horses, 
and  four  hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards  sold. 
The  Achaeans  kept  the  citadel,  in  which  they  placed 
a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men. 

An  action  so  bcdd  and  successful  as  this^  must 
undoubtedly  be  productive  of  very  fortunate  events. 
The  inhabitants  of  Megara  quitted  the  party  of  An- 
tigpnus  and  joined  Aratus.  Their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  people  of  Tnezene  and  Epidaurus, 
who  acceded  to  the  Achaean  league. 
.  Aratus  also  brought  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt  into 
the  confederacy,  by  assigning  the  superintendency  of 
the  war  to  him,  and  electing  him  generalissimo  of 
their  troops  by  land  and  sea.  This  event  acquired 
him  so  much  credit  and  reputation,  that  though 
th^  nomination  of  any  man  to  the  post  of  captain- 
general  for  a  succession  of  years  was  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws,  Aratus  was,  however,  elected 
every  other  year,  and  he,  either  by  his  counsels  or 
personal  conduct,  enjoyed  that  command  without 
any  discontinuation :  for  it  was  evident  to  ail  atan- 
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kind,  that  neither  riches  nor  the  friendship  of  kbg^ 
no,  nor  even  the  particular  advants^es  of  Sicyon,  his 
native  phce,  nor  any  other  consideration  whatever, 
1^  the  least  competition  in  his  mind,  with  the 
welfare  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Achaeans.  He 
was  persuaded,  that  all  weak  cities  resemble  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  only  thrive  and  exist  by 
their  mutual  union ;  and  must  in£dlibly  perish  when 
once  they  are  separated ;  as  the  sustenance  by  which 
they  subsist  will  be  discontinued  fW>m  that  oKHnent. 
Cities  soon  sink  into  ruin,  when  the  social  bands 
which  connect  them  are  once  dissolved ;  but  they 
are  always  seen  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  power 
and  prosperity,  when  they  become  parts  of  a  large 
body,  and  are  associated  by  an  unity  of  interest.  A 
common  precaution  then  reigns  through  the  whde, 
and  is  the  happy  source  of  life,  fit>m  whence  all  the 
vigour  that  supports  them  is  derived. 

"^  All  the  views  of  Aratus,  while  he  continued  in 
his  employment,  tended  entirely  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Macedonians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  all  kinds  of  tyranny ;  the  re^establishmeot 
of  the  cities  in  their  ancient  Kberty,  and  the  excr* 
cise  of  their  laws.  These  were  the  only  motives 
which  prompted  him  to  oppose  the  enterpriz^  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  during  the  life  of  that  prince. 
A.  M.  '  He  also  pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect 
3762.    fQ  Demetrius,  who  succeeded  Antigonus,  and  reigned 

242,  '  ^^^  ^^^  ^P^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^'  The  -Cohans  had  at 
first  joraed  Anrigonus  Gonatas,  with  an  intention  to 
destroy  the  Achaean  league;  but  embroiled  them- 
selves with  Demetrius  his  successor,  who  declared 

A.  M    ^^^ar  against  them.    The  Acbaans,  forgetting  on  this 

3770.  occasion  tlie  ill  treatment  they  had  received  from 
Ant.  J.  C,  ^j^jj  people,  marched  to  their  assistance,  by  which 

^^^'  means  a  strict  union  was  re-established  between  thcHi, 
and  became  very  advantageous  to  all  the  neighbour^ 
ing  cities. 

'  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  130.   » 
•*  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  91—101.    Appiaa.  dc  bcIKt  IHyr,  p.  7^ 
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Itljrrium  was  then  governed  by  Mveral  petty  kings,    A.  M. 
who  subsisted  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  exercised  a  sort  of    ^77«- 
piracy  j^inst  all  the  neigfabourtng  countries.  Agron,    ^2vL 
the  son  of  Pleurates,  Scerdikdes,  Demetrius  of  Pha^ 
rus,  so  called  from  a  city  of  Ulyrium,  subject  to  him, 
were  the  petty  princes  who  infefted  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  and  attacked  Corcyra,  and  the  Acar- 
nanians  in  particular.     Teuta  reigned  after  the  death    A.  M. 
of  her  husband  Agron,  who  ended  his  days  by  ^^^  A^^^f'n 
tempeiance,  and  kft  a  young  son,  named  Pinseus,   ^^Jl 
These  people,  harrassed  in  the  manner  I  have  men- 
tiooed,  had  recourse  to  the  ^tolians  and  Achsans, 
who  readily  undertook  their  defence ;  and  their  good 
services  were  not  repaid  with  ingratitude.    The  peo- 
ple of  Corcyra  made  an  alliance  with  the  Ulyrians, 
soon  after  this  event*  and  received  Demetrius  of 
Pharus,  with  his  garrison^  into  their  city. 

The  Romans  were  so  offended  at  the  piracies  with  A.  M. 
which  this  people  infested  their  citizens  and  "^^'•A^^^fV;^ 
chants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to,  Teuta,  to  com-,  "aidii 
plain  of  those  injurious  proceediii^s.  That  princess 
caused  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  be  slain>  and  the 
other  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  which  provoked  the 
Romans  to  declare  war  against  her,  in  revenge  for 
so  outrageous  an  insult.  The  two  consuls,  L.  Post- 
humus  Albinus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  set 
out  with  a  commission  to  invade  lUyrium  by  land 
and  sea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in  concert  with 
Demetrius  of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the  consul 
Fdvius  the  garrison  they  had  received  into  their 
^^y;  and  the  Romans,  after  they  had  re-instated 
Corcyra  in  its  former  liberties,,  advanced  into  Illy- 
rium,  and  conquered  ^eat  part  of  the  country; 
but  consigned  several  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  treacherous  conduct  in  their  fa- 
tour. 

Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  iigplored  A.  M* 
peace  of  the  Romans,  and  obtained  it,  on.  her  en-  .  3779- 
gagement  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  deliver  up  all    ^^J' 
Itlyrium,  except  a  few  places  which  she  was  per- 
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fnittcd  to  enjoy ;  but  the  most  beneficial  article  for 
the  Greeks  was,  her  being  restrained  from  sailing 
beyond  the  city  of  Lissus  with  more  than  two  small 
vessels,  and  even  those  were  not  to  cany  any  arms. 
The  other  petty  kings,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  Teuta,  were  comprehended  in  this 
treaty,  though  it  expressly  mentioned  none  but  that 
princess. 

The  Romans  then  caused  themselves  to  be  re- 
spected in  Greece  by  a  solemn  embassy,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  that  their  power  was  known  in 
that  country.  They  also  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
^tolians  and  Achasans,  to  communicate  to  them 
the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  the  Illy- 
rians.  Others  were  also  dispatched  to  Corinth  and 
Athens,  and  the  Corinthians  then  declared  for  the 
first  time,  by  a  public  decree,  that  the  Romans 
should  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games, 
with  the  same  privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  also  granted  them  at  Athens,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  be  initiate^  into  their  solema 
mysteries. 

Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned 
only  ten  years,  found  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
very  favourable  to  his  designs.  Several  tyrant^ 
whom  that  prince  jhad  supported  with  all  his  credit, 
and  to  whom  hedpaid  large  pensions,  having  lost 
their  support  by  his  death,  made  a  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  the  authority  they  had  usurped  over  their 
citizens;  others  of  them,  either  intimidated  by  the 
menaces  of  Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon  by  his  pro- 
mises, followed  their  example;  and  he  procured  se- 
veral advantages  for  them  all,  that  they  might  have 
no  temptation  to  repent  their  conduct. 

'Aratus,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  subjection  of 
the  people  of  Argos  to  the  tyrant  Aristomachus,  un*? 
dertook  their  deliverance;  and  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  restore  liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recom-* 

*  Plut  in  Arat.  p.  I058--*io4it 
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peftcefor  the  education  he  had  received  th^re;  and 
he  also  considered  the  accession  of  so  potent  a  city 
to  the  Achaean  le^ue,  as  highly  advantageous  to  the 
common  cause:  but  his  measures  to  this  effect  were 
rendered  unsuccessful  at  that  time.  Aristomachus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  domestics;  and  before 
there  could  be  any  opportnnity  to  regulate  affairs, 
Aristippus,  a  tynmt  more  detestable  than  his  pre- 
decessor, seized  the  supreme  power  into  his  own 
hands^  and  had  the  dexterity  to  maintain  himself  in 
that  usurpation,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  Ar- 
givesj  but  as  he  beheld  a  mortal  enemy  in  Aratus, 
during  whose  life  he  imagined  his  own  would  always 
be  m  danger,  he  resolved  to  destroy  him  by  the 
assistance  of  king  Antigonus  Doson,  who  agreed  to 
be  the  minister  of  his  vengeance.  He  had  already 
prepared  assassins  in  all  parts,  who  watched  an  op- 
portuiiity  for  executing  their  bloody  commission., 
No  prince  or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more  ef- 
fectual guard,  than  the  firm  and  sincere  affection 
of  those  they  govern:  for  when  once  the  nobility 
and  people  have  been  accustomed  not  to  fear  their 
prince,  but  to  fear  for  him,  innumerable  eyes  and 
ears  are  attentive  to  all  that  passes.  This  Aratus 
was  so  happy  as  to  experience  in  the  present  con- 
juncture. 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  draws  a  fine  contrast 
between  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  Aristippus, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That  ty- 
rant, says  he,  who  maintained  such  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  who  had  shed  the 
blood  of  all  those  of  whom  he  entertained  any 
dread;  was  incapable  of  enjoying  a  moment's  re- 
pose, either  by  night  or  day.  Every  circumstance 
alarmed  himj  his  soul  was  the  seat  of  terror  and 
anxiety,  that  knew  no  intermission;  and  he  even 
trembled  at  his  own  shadow.  A  dreadful  guard 
continually  watched  round  his  house  with  drawn 
^  swords;  and.  as  his  life  was  perpetually  in  their 
power,  he  feared  them  more  than  all  the  rest  of  man- 
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kind.  He  nerer  permitted  them  to  enter  V«  p4* 
lace,  but  ordered  them,  to  be  stationed  in  the  portH 
toeSf '  which  entirely  surrounded  that  structure*  He 
drove  away  all  bis  domestics  the  moment  he  had 
supped;  after  which  he  shut  the  gate  of  his  court 
with  his  own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his  con- 
cubine into  an  upper  apartment,  which  he  entered 
by  a  trap-door.  When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed 
his  bed  upon  it,  and  slept,  as  we  may  supposes 
man  to  sleep  in  his  condition,  whose  soul  is  a  per- 
petual prey  to  trouble,  terror,  and  apprehension. 
The  mother  of  his  concubine  removed,  each  night, 
the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended  into  his  chamber) 
and  replaced  it  in  its  former  situation  the  next 
morning.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  ac- 
quired  perpetual  power,  not  by  the  force  of  arms, 
but  merely  by  his  virtue  and  in  effect  c£  the  laws, 
appeared  in  public  with  a  plain  robe  and  af  mind 
▼oid  of  fear:  and  whereas  all  those  who  possess  for* 
tresses,  and  maintain  guards,  with  the  additional 
precaution  of  arms,  gates,  and  traps,  as  so  many 
fam])arts  for  their  safety,  seldom  escape  a  violent 
death;  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  who  always  showed 
himself  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  left  behind 
him  a  posterity  which  subsists,  says  Plutarch,  to 
this  day,  and  is  still  honoured  and  respected  by  all 
the  world*. 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but 
acted  with  no  extraordinary  resolution  in  the  first 
engagement,  when  even  one  of  the  wings  of  his 
army  had  defeated  the  enemy;  for  he  caused  a  re- 
treat  to  be  sounded  very  unseasonably,  and  resigned 
the  victory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  him  aiium- 
ber  of  severe  reproaches.  He  however  made  ameads 
for  his  fault  in  a  second  battle,  wherein  Anstq)ptts, 

•  Polycrates,  to  whom  Plutarch  addresses  the  Kfe  <tf  Arams* 
was  one  of  his  descendants,  and  had  two  sons^  by  whom  tb^ 
nee  was  still  contiAued,  three  haadred  and  Mty  years  after  tht 
44atk9f  Aratus. 
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and  above  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men,  lost  their 
lives.  Aratus,  though  he  had  obtained  so  signal  a 
victCMy,  and  without  losing  one  man,  was  however 
Mablc  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  was  equally  incapable  of  restoring  liberty 
to  the  inhabitants;  as  Agias,  and  the  young  Aristo- 
machus,  had  thrown  a  body  of  the  king's  troops  into 
the  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  erf 
M^opolisy  where  Lysiades  had  usurped  the  su- 
preme power.  This  person  had  nothing  in  his  cha- 
racter of  the  violent  and  inhuman  qualities  of  ty- 
taats,  and  had  seized  the  sovereignty  from  no  other 
inducement,  than  a  false  idea  of  the  happiness  and 
gbry  which  he  imagined  inseparable  from  supreme 
power;  but  he  resigned  the  tyranny,  either  through 
fear,  or  a  conviction  of  his  enor,  uppn  the  remon- 
strances of  Aratus,  and  caused  his  city  to  accede  to 
the  Achaean  league.  That  league  was  affected  to 
such  a  degree  by  so  generous  an  actbn,  that  they 
immediately  chose  him  for  their  general;  and  as  he 
at  first  was  emulous  of  surpassing  Aratus,  he  en- 
gaged in  several  enterprises  which  seemed  necessary 
at  that  juncture,  and,  among;  the  rest,  declared  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Aratus  employed  his 
utmost  credit  to  oppose  him  in  those  measures, 
but  his  endeavours  were  misinterpreted  as  the  ef- 
fects of  envy.  Lysiades  was  elected  general  a  second 
time,  and  then  a  third,  and  each  of  them  com- 
manded alternately.  But  when  he  was  observed  to 
act  in  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all  occasions,  and 
^hout  the  least  regard  to  decency,  was  continually 
Kpcating  his  injurious  treatment  of  a  virtue  so 
solid  and  sincere  as  that  of  Aratus,  it  became  evi-^ 
dent  that  the  zeal  he  affected  was  no  more  than  a 
plausible  outside,  which  concealed  a  dangerous  am- 
bition; and  they  deprived  him  of  the  command. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  will  for  the  future,  have 
a  considerable  share  in  the  war  sustained  by  the 
Achaeans,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  condition  of  that  people  in  this  place. 
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Sect.  III.  Agis  king  of  Sparta  attempts  to  reford 
the  state,  and  endeavours  to  revive  tlie  ancient 
institutions  of  Lycurgus;  in  which  he  partly 
succeeds:  but  finds  an  entire  change  in  Sparta, 
at  his  return  from  a  campaign  in  which  he  had 
joined  Aratus  against  the  JEtolians.  He  is  at 
last  condemned  to  die,  and  executed  accordingly » 

*  VirttEN  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the 
city  of  Sparta,  and  had  afterwards  introduced  luxury, 
avarice,  sloth,  effeminacy,  profusion,  and  all  those 
pleasures  which  arc  generdly  the  inseparable  at- 
tendants of  riches,  and  when  these  had  brokea 
down  all  the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  Lycur- 
gus  had  formed,  with  the  view  of  excluding  them 
tor  ever;  Sparta  beheld  herself  fallen  from  her  an- 
cient glory  and  power,  and  was  reduced  to  an  ab- 
ject and  humble  state  which  continued  to  the  reign 
of  Agis  and  Leonidas,  of  whom  we  arc  now  to  treat, 

Agis,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  house 
of  the  Eurytionidse,  and  the  sixteenth  descendant 
from  Agesilaus,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Asia. 
Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  was  of  the  fanulf 
of  the  Agidae,  and  the  eighth  prince  that  reigned  in 
Sparta,  after  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Mardonius  in 
the  battle  of  Plataeae. 

I  have  already  related  the  divisions,  which  arose 
in  Sparta  between  Cleonymus  *  and  Areus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  sovereignty,  which  was  obtamed  by  the 
latter;  and  he  afterwards  caused  Pyrrhus  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Lacedamon.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Acrotates,  who  reigned  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  left  a  young  son  named  Areus,  from  bis  ^rand* 

*  Plut.  in  Agid.  p.  796 — 801. 
•  Joscphus  relates,  that  Areus  king  of  Lacedaemon  scot  let- 
ters to  Onias  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  aciaie«^- 
ledged  an  affinity  oetween  that  people  and  the  Laccdxino- 
niaai.  The  original  of  this  relation  is  not  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished, nor  is  it  less  diffigult  to  reconcile  the  time  of  Areto 
with  that  of  Onias. 
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father.  This  prince  was  under  the  tuition  of  Leo- 
nidas,  but  died  in  a  short  time ;  upon  which  Leo* 
nidas  rose  from  the  regency  to  the  throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and 
perverted  by  the  general  corruption  into  which  the 
government  was  fallen,  this  depravity  and  re-mote- 
Dcss  from  the  ancient  manners  of  that  people  was 
most  conspicuous  in  the.  conduct  of  Leonidas ;  who 
had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  palaces  of  the  Sa- 
trapa,  and  had  for  many  years  made  his  court  to 
Sclcucus:  he  had  even  espoused  a  wife  in  Asia,  con- 
trary to  the  Jaws  of  his  country,  and  had  afterwards 
employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  introduce  all 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  coun- 
try, and  a  government  founded  on  moderation  and 
justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  this  character.  He  was 
then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  though 
he  had  been  educated  amidst  riches*,  and  the 
luxury  of  a  house  remarkable  for  being  equally  vo- 
luptuous and  haughty,  he,  from  the  first,  renounced 
all  those  ensnaring  pleasures;  and  instead  of  testify- 
ing the  least  regard  for  the  splendid  vanities  of  dress, 
be  made  it  his  glory  to  appear  in  a  plain  habit,  and 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  form  of  public  meals, 
baths,  and  all  the  ancient  discipline  of  Sparta.  He 
even  declared  openly,  "  That  he  should  not  "value 
being  king,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  reviving 
the  ancient  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta."  These 
noble  sentiments  were  a  demonstration,  that  Agis 
bad  formed  a  solid  judgment  of  regal  power;  the 
most  essential  duty  and  true  glory  of  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  good  order  in  all  the 
branches  of  a  state,  by  giving  due  force  to  customs 
established  by  wise  laws. 

This  discipline  began  to  be  disregarded  the  mo- 
ment Sparta  had  ruined  the  Athenian  government, 

•  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  mother  Agesistrate,  and  his 
grandmother  Archidaniia,  possessed  more  gold  and  silvei:  than 
•1}  the  other  Lacedaemonians  together. 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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and  began  to  abound  in  gold.  The  same  partitioo^ 
however,  of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycur* 
gus,  and  the  number  of  hereditary  possessions  esta^ 
blished  by  him,  having  been  preserved  through  all 
successions  of  descent,  and  each  father  transmitting 
his  part  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  received  it  him* 
self:  this  order  and  equaUty  which  had  been  preserved 
without  interruption,  suspended,  in  some  measure, 
the  ill  effects  of  those  abuses  which  then  prevailed. 
But  as  soon  as  this  prxident  institution  beg^  to  be 
struck  at,  by  a  law  which  permitted  every  man  to 
dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony,  in  his  own  life- 
time, or  to  make  a  testamentary  donation  of  them 
to  whom  he  pleased;  this  new  law  effectually  sappei 
the  best  foundation  of  tlie  Spartan  polity.  £pi« 
tades,  one  of  the  Ephori,  introduced  this  law,  to 
avenge  himself  on  one  of  his  sons,  whose  conduct 
had  dbpleased  him. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should 
'  so  easily  be  induced  to  change  such  an  ancient  and 
fundamental  custom  as  this,  merely  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  one  man.  The  pretext  for  this  change 
was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  paternal  au« 
thority,  in  their  several  ^milies;  since  it  was  not 
then  possessed  of  any  motives  for  filial  respect;  the 
children  of  that  community  having  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear,  as  they  received  alike  all  the  fortune  thcjr 
could  expect,  immediately  from  the  state,  and  with 
an  absolute  independency  on  their  parents.  Ttis 
domestic  inconvenience,  in  which  every  fiuhcf 
thought  himself  concerned,  and  which  seemed  to 
regard  all  good  order  in  &milies,  created  strong  im^ 
pressions  in  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  tfac 
adminbtration,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  con- 
sidering the  much  greater  inconveniences  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  this  change,  and  whose 
pernicious  effects  would  be  soon  felt  by  the  state. 

This  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  bow 
dangerous  it  is  to  change  tlie  ancient  iaws^  oa 

•  Meo  nihil  motum  ex  antique  frotahih  est ;  'veterihus,  nisi  fut 
mu$  eviiieniw  arguit,  jtttri  malunt.    Liv.  L  xxxiv.  n.  54, 
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which  basis  a  state,  or  cortmunity,  has  long  sub- 
sisted; and  what  precautions  ought  to  be  taken 
J^iost  bad  impressions  which  may  arise  through 
particular  inconveniences,  from  which  the  wisest  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  exempted.  What  a  depth  of 
prudence,  penetration  into  future  events,  and  cxpe-* 
riencc,  are  necessary  to  those  who  take  upon  them 
to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  defects 
of  ancient  customs,  with  any  new  regulations  which 
arc  proposed  to  be  substituted  in  their  stead. 

It  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta 
Was  occasioned  by  the  new  law,  which  authorized 
the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates.  The  great  men 
were  daily  enlarging  their  fortunes,  by  dispossessing 
the  heirs  to  whom  they  belonged ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  all  patrimonial  possessions  were  soon  en- 
grossed by  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  persons; 
the  poverty,  which  then  prevailed  through  the 
whde  city,  sunk  the  people  into  a  mean  indolence  of 
mind;  by  extinguishing  those  ardors  for  virtue  and 
glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered  the  Spartans 
superior  to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  by 
infiising'into  the  hearts  of  the  people  an  implacable 
envy  and  aversion  for  those  who  had  unjustly  di- 
vested them  of  all  their  possessions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was 
reduced  to  about  seven  hundred;  and  not  many 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  had  preserved  their 
femily  estates.  All  the  rest  were  a  starving  pope- 
lace,  destitute  of  revenues^  and  excluded  from  a 
participation  in  honours  and  dignities:  these  acted 
with  reluctance  and  indifference  in  wars  against  a 
fonrign  enemy,  because  they  were  sensible  the  rich 
would  be  the  only  gainers  by  their  victories;  in  a 
W(wd,  they  were  Constantly  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  change  the  present  situation  of  affairs^ 
and  withdraw  themselves  from  the  oppressions  they 
sustained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta  when  Agis  enter-    ^'  ^• 
taincd  the  design  of  redressing  the  abuses  which  ^q^^/c, 
N  2  ^48« 
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then  prevailed;  at  the  same  time  that  Aratus  was 
employing  bis  endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  bis 
country.  The  enterprise  was  noble,  but  extremely 
hazardous.  He  observed,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, that  all  the  young  men  were  disposed  to  enter, 
into  his  views,  w^ile  the  generality  of  those  in  years, 
in  whose  minds  corruption  had  taken  the  deepest 
root,  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  and 
Reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating  his  uncle 
Agesilaus^  a  man  of  greab  eloquence  and  reputa- 
tion, but  strongly  possessed  with  a  passion  for 
riches;  which  was  the  very  circumstance  that  rea- 
dered  him  the  more  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Agis. 
He  was  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  of  debts,  and 
hoped  to  discharge  them  without  any  expence  to 
himself,  by  changing  the  form  of  government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring 
over  his  own  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Agesilaus, 
Her  power  was  very  great  in  the  city,  by  a  large 
party  of  friends,  and  the  vast  number  of  her  slaves 
and  debtors;  and  her  credit  gave  her  an  extraordinary 
influence  in  the  most  important  affairs  :  when  Agis ' 
had  opened  his  design  to  her,  she  was  struck  with 
consternation,  on  the  first  ideas  it  presented  tober 
mind,  and  employed  all  the  arguments  she  could  in-  i 
vent  to  dissuaide  him  from  it;  but. when  Agesiiaus 
joined  his  own  reflectiQns  with  those  of  the  king,  and 
bad  made  his  own  sister  comprehend  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  Sparta  from  the  execution  of 
luch  a  design,  and  represented  to  her. the  gloiy 
which  her  family  would  for  ever  derive  from  it,  this 
lady,  as  well  as  those  of  her  sex  with  whom  she  was 
most  intimate,  being  then  animated  by  the  noble 
ambition  of  the  young  prince,  immediately  changed 
their  sentiments,  and  were  so  affected  with  the 
beauty  of  the  project,  that  they  themselves  pressed 
Agis  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  likewise  sent  to  all  their  friends,  and 
aborted  them  to  concur  with  him  in  that  affair. 

Application  was  also  o^de  by  them  to  the  other 
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kdfes  of  that  city,  as  they  were  very  sensible  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  bad  always  expressed  the  great- 
est deference  to  their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  to 
exercise  more  authority  in  all  transactions  of  state, 
than  they  themselves  assumed  in  their  pri\'ate  and 
domestic  affairs.  Most  of  the  riches  of  Sparta  were 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  women,  which  proved 
a  great  obstruction  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  They 
unanimously  opposed  his  scheme,  rightly  foreseeing^ 
that  the  plain  manner  of  life  be  was  endeavouring  to 
re-establish^  and  on  which  so  many  commendations 
were  bestowed,  would  not  only  be  destructive  to 
all  their  luxurious  pleasures,  but  divest  them  of  all 
the  honours  and  power  they  derived  from  their  riches. 

Amidst  the  consternation  this  proposal  gave  them, 
they  addressed  themselves  to  Leonidas,  and  con* 
jured  him,  as  his  age  gave  him  an  ascendant  over 
Agis,  to  employ  his  whole  authority  in  dissuading 
his  colleague  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan. 
Leonidas  was  very  inclinable  to  support  the  rich, 
but  as  he  dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
who  were  desirous  of  this  change,  he  could  not  pre- 
sume to  oppose  Agis  in  an  open  manner,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  crossing  his  designs  by  indirect 
measures.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  the 
magistrates,  wherein  he  took  the  liberty  to  calum- 
niate Agis,  as  a  person  who  was  offering  to  the  poor 
the  properties  of  the  rich,  with  a  partition  of  lands, 
and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compensation 
to  them  for  the  tyranny  he  was  preparing  to  usurp ; 
in  consequence  of  which  proceedings,  instead  of 
forming  citizens  for  Sparta,  he  was  only  raising  a 
body  of  ^ards  for  the  security  of  his  own  person. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  cause  Lysander,  who  concurred  with  him  in  his 
viewsrf  to  be  elected  one  of  the  Ephori,  brought 
into  the  council  a  decree  which  he  himself  had 
drawn  up,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were  these. 
I.  All  debtors  were  to  be  dischai^ed  from  their 
debts. .  Zs  All  the  lands  which  extended  from  the 
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valley  of  Pellene  to  mount  Taygcttjs,  aiid  the  pro* 
montofy  of  Malea,  and  Tikewise  to  Sebtsia^  ^uld 
be  parcelled  out  into  four  thousand  five  hundred 
lots.  3.  The  lands  which  lay  beyond  those  limits 
should  be  comprehended  in  fifteen  thousand  lots. 
4.  The  last  portions  were  to  be  distributed  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts,  who  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear  arms.  5.  Those  lands,  which  lay 
within  the  limits  already  mentioned^  should  be  re- 
served for  the  Spartans,  whose  due  number,  which 
was  then  considerably  diminished,  should  be  re- 
cruited out  of  such  of  the  neighbouring  people,  aod 
strangers,  as  had  received  an  honest  and  generous 
education,  and  were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  not  disqualified  for  that  class,  by  anv  bodily 
defect.  6.  AH  these  should  at  the  times  ot  cepasti 
be  disposed  into  fifty  halls,  distin^islied  by  the 
name  of  F/ndicies;  the  least  of  which  should  con- 
tain two  hundred,  and  the  largest  four  hundred: 
And,  lastly,  they  were  all  to  observe  the  same  man- 
ner of  life  and  discipline  as  their  ancestors. 

This  decree  being  Opposed  by  the  senators  whose 
sentiments  differed  from  those  of  Agis,  Lysander 
caused  the  people  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the  strong- 
est terms  exhorted  the  citizens  to  consent  to  it.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mandroclide%  a  young  Spartan, 
whose  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfiue; 
and  he  represented  to  the  people,  with  all  the  encigy 
he  could  possibly  express,  every  motive  that  couW 
most  affect  them.  Particuhurly  the  respect  they 
owed  to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  legi§lator 
Lycurgus;  the  oath  their  ancestors  had  taken,  in 
the  names  of  themselves  and  all  their  posterity,  to 
preserve  those  sacred  institutions  in  the  most  in- 
violable manner;  the  glory  and  honour  Sparta  bad 
enjoyed,  during  the  time  she  strictly  adhered  to 
them ;  and  the  infamous  d^eneracy  into  whidi  she 
bad  sunk,  ever  since  they  had  been  disr^arded  by 
her:  He  then  set  forth  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Spartans,  those  ancient  masteo  of  Greece^  those 
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triumphant  conqueron  of  Asia,  those  mighty  scwe-* 
itigQS  by  sea  and  land^  who  once  could  make  the 
Great  King*  tremble  on  his  throne,  but  were  now 
divested  of  their  cities  and  houses  by  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  their  own  citizens,  who  had  reduced  them 
to  the  lowest  extremes  of  poverty  and  shameful  in- 
digence J  which  might  be  considered  as  the  com- 
I^etion  of  all  their  calamities,  as,  by  these  means, 
tbey  were  exposed  to  the  insult  and  contempt  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  their  right  to  prescribe  laws. 
He  then  concluded,  with  intreating  them  not  to  be 
so  far  influenced  by  their  obsequiousness  to  a  hand* 
fill  of  men,  who  even  trampled  them  under  their 
feet  like  so  many  despicable  slaves,    as  to  behold, 
with  eyes  of  indifference,  the  dignity  of  their  city 
entirely  degraded  and  lost,  but  that  they  would  re* 
cal  to  their  remembrance   those   ancient    oracles, 
which  had  more  than  once  declared,  that  the  love  of 
riches  would  prove  fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occasion  its 
total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  and  declared,  after  a  concise  discourse  (for 
he  thought  his  example  would  have  more  efficacy 
than  any  words  he  could  utter)  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  deliver  up  for  the  common  welfaif ,  all  his 
efiects  and  estate,  which  were  very  considerable; 
consisting  of  large  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  lands, 
beside  six  hundred  talents  of  current  money-f* ;  and 
that  his  mother  and  grandmother,  together  with  the 
rest  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the  richest 
persons  in  Sparta,  would  do  the  same. 

The  magnanimity  of  their  young  prince  astonish- 
ed all  the  people,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  tran- 
sported with  joy  that  they  at  last  were  so  happy  as 
to  behold  a  king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Leonidas  then 
took  off  the  mask,  and  opposed  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power:  for  as  he  knew  it  would  otherwise  be 

^  This  was  (be  usual  appellation  of  the  Persiantacnarchi. 
f  E^oal  to  six  hundred  thousand  French  crowos. 
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necessary  for  him  to  make  the  same  offer  they  had 
heard  from  Agis,  so  he  was  sensible,  that  his  citizens 
would  not  think  themselves  under  the  same  obliga- 
tions to  him  as  they  were  to  his*  colleague,  who, 
when  each  of  their  estates  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  public,  would  engross  all  the  honour  of  that  ac- 
tion, by  rendering  it  the  effect  of  his  own  example* 
He  therefore  demanded  aloud  of  Agis  whether  he 
did  not  think  that  Lycurgus  was  a  just  and  able 
man,  and  one  who  had  zeJousIy  consulted  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  ?  Agis  then  replied,  that  he  bad 
always  considered  him  as  such.     "  Where  do  you 
*'  find  then  (retorted  Leonidas)  that  Lycurgus  ever 
"  ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the  firce- 
**  dom  of  Sparta  to  strangers  ?  Since,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,   it  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  city 
**  would  never  be  safe  till  all  strangers  were  expelled 
*'  from  its  walls."     Agis  answered,  "  That  he  was 
"  not  surprized  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas,  who 
"  had  been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  bad 
**  married   into  the   house   of  a   Persian   grandee, 
*^  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Lycui^us,  a$ 
**  not  to  know  that  he  had  swept  away  all  actual 
"  and  possible  debts,  by  banishing  gold  and  silver 
"  from  the  city.     That,  with  respect  to  strangers, 
"  his  precautions  were  intended  against  none  but 
**  those  who  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to 
"  the  manners  and  discipline  he  had  established: 
*•  that  these  were  the  only  persons  be  expelled  from 
*'  the  city,  not  by  any  hostilities  against  th^ir  pcr- 
"  sons,  but  from  a  mere  apprehension,  that  their 
"  method  of  life,  and  corruption  of  manners,  might 
"  insensibly  inspire  the  Spartans  with  the  love  of 
"  luxury  and  softness,  and  an  immoderate  passioa 
*^  for  riches*" 

He  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  particularly  Terpander,  Thales,  and 
Pherecydes,  who  had  been  highly  esteemed  and  ho- 
iK>ured  at  Sparta^  because  they  taught  the  same 
maxims  as  Lycurgus  had  established. 
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Tim  discourse  won  all  the  common  peo]ple  Over 
to  the  party  of  Agis,  but  the  rich  men  ranged  them* 
ficlves  under  Leonidas,  and  intreated  him  not  to 
abandon  them :  they  likewise  addressed  themselves 
to  the  senators,  who  had  the  principal  power  in  this 
affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  all 
proposals,  before  they  could  be  received  and  con- 
firmed by  the  people ;  and  their  solicitations  were  so 
effectual,  that  those  who  had  opposed  the  decree  of 
Agis,  carried  their  point  by  an  unanimous  concur* 
icnce  oC  voices :  upon  which  Lysander,  who  still 
continued  in  his  employment,  immediately  deter- 
ained  to  proceed  against  LeOnidas,  in  virtue  of  an 
ancient  law,  by  which  **  each  descendant  from  Her* 
^'  cules  was  prohibited  from  espousing  any  foreign 
*^  woman ;  and  whicl^  made  it  death  for  any  Spartan 
"  to  settle  among  strangers/'  Sufficient  proofs  of 
delinquency  in  these  particulars  were  produced  against 
Leonidas,  and  Oeombrotus  was  prevailed  upon,  at  the 
^ame  time>  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  demand 
the  crown,  as  being  himself  of  the  royal  race,  and  the 
son-in-Jaw  of  Leonidas. 

Leonidas  was  so  confounded  at  this  proceedingii 
and  so  apprehensive  of  the  event,  that  he  took  sanc- 
tuary in  the  temple  of  Minerva  called  Chalcioicosi 
upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus  separated  her* 
self  from  her  husband,  and  became  a  supplicant  for 
her  father.  Leonidas  was  summoned  to  appear ;  but 
as  he  fefused  to  render  obedience  in  that  particular^ 
he  was  divested  of  his  royalty,  and  it  was  then  trans* 
fcrred  to  his  son-in  law  Cleombrotus. 

Lysander  quitted  his  employment  about  the  closi 
of  these  transactions,  the  usual  time  for  holding  it 
being  then  expired.  The  new  Ephori  took  this  op- 
portunity to  commence  a  prosecution  against  him^ 
and  Mandroclides,  for  having  voted  for  the  abolition 
of  debts,  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  contrary  to 
the  laws.  Lysander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  them* 
selves  in  danger  erf"  being  condemned,  persuaded  the 
two  kingSt  that  if  they  would  only  be  united  with 
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each  other,  they  would  have  no  cause  to  be  disquiet- 
ed by  any  decrees  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  privil^cd 
indeed  to  decide  between  them,  when  they  were  di- 
vided in  their  sentiments,  but  had  no  right  to  inter- 
pose in  their  affairs,  when  they  concurred  in  the  same 
opinions. 

The  two  kings,  in  order  to  improve  this  remon- 
strance,  entered  the  assembly,  where  they  compelled 
the  Ephori  to  qiut  their  seats,  and  substituted  otben 
in  their  stead,  one  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.  Thcj 
then  caused  a  band  of  young  men  to  arm  tbemsehes, 
and  gave  orders  for  releasing  the  prisoners;  in  a 
word,  they  rendered  themselves  very  fcmnidabie  to 
their  enemies,  who  nOw  expected  to  be  put  to  the 
«word :  but  not  one  person  was  killed  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  when  Agis  even  knew  that  Agesilaus  in- 
tended to  cause  Leonidas  to  be  assassinated,  in  bis 
retreat  to  Tegjea,  he  ordered  him  to  be  safely  con- 
4iucted  thither  by  a  sufficient  guard. 

When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  being  abso- 
lutely concluded  without  any  opposition,  so  great 
was  the  terror  which  then  prevailed,  it  was  suddenly 
/^tructed  by  a  single  man.  '  Agesilaus  had  one  m 
the  largest  and  best  estates  in  the  whole  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt : 
but  as  he  was  incapable  of  paying  bis  creditors,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  incorporate  his  estate  into  the 
common  property,  he  represented  to  Agis,  that  the 
change  would  be  too  great  and  violent,  and  cwi 
too  dangerous,  should  they  attempt  to  carry  tbeir 
two  points  at  the  same  time ;  namely,  the  abolition 
of  debts,  and  the  distribution  of  lands;  whereas,  if 
they  began  with  gaining  over  the  landed  proprietors, 
by  the  annihilation  of  debts,  it  would  be  easy  for 
them  to  accomplish  the  partition  of  lands.  The 
specious  turn  ot  this  reasoning  ensnared  Agis,  and 
even  Lysander  himself  was  won  over  to  this  expe- 
dient by  the  artifice  of  Agesilaus;  in  consequence 
of  which  all  contracts  and  obligations  were  taken 
from  the  several  creditors,  and  carried  into  the  public 
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phce,  where  they  were  piled  into  a  large  heap,  a9id 
purned  to  ashes.  As  soon  a$  the  flames  mounted 
iflto  the  air,  the  tich  men  and  bankers,  who  had  lent 
their  money^  returned  home  extsemely  dejected,  and 
Agesilaas  cried  with  an  insulting  air,  "  That  he  had 
never  seen  so  fine  and  clear  a  fire  before." 

The  people,  immediately  after  this  transaction, 
demanded  a  distribution  of  the  lands,  and  each  of 
the  kings  gave  orders  for  its  accomplishment;  but 
Agesilaus  still  continued  to  start  fresh  difficulties, 
and  found  out  a  variety  of  new  pretexts,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  that  affair;  by  which  means  be 
gained  time,  till  Agis  wa3  obliged  to  take  the  field 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  For  the  Achsans,  who 
weie  in  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  sent 
to  demand  their  assistance  against  the  JBtolians,  wbd 
threatened  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the 
Megareans  in  Peloponnesus. 

Aratus,  who  wa3  then  general  of  the  Achseans, 
had  already  assembled  his  troops  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  and  had  also  written  to  the  Ephort,  who, 
upon  receipt  of  his  letters,  iitunediately  sent  Agts 
to  their  assistance.  This  prince  set  out  with  all  pos* 
»bie  expedition,  and  the  soldiers  testified  an  incre- 
dible joy,  at  their  marching  under  his  command* 
The  generality  pf  them  were  young  men,  in  very  low 
circumstances  of  life,  who  now  saw  themselves  dis** 
charged  from  all  their  dd^ts,  and  firee,  and  also  in 
expectation  of  sharing  the  lands,  at  their  return 
from  this  expedition;  for  which  reasons  they  tes- 
tified the  utmost  affection  for  Agis.  The  cities  were 
charmed  to  see  these  troops  pass  through  Pclopon* 
nesus,  without  committing  the  least  disorder:  and 
so  quietly,  that  the  sound  of  their  march  was  hardly 
to  be  distinguished.  The  Greeks  were  entirely  sur- 
prised, and  made  the  following  reflection :  ^  ^  What 
admirable  discipline  and  order  must  formerly  have 
\^n  observed  by  the  armies  of  Lacedsemon,<  when 
they  were  commanded  by  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or 
the  ancient  Leonidasi    as  they  even  discover  at 
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fhfs  time  so  much  awe  and  respect  for  their  general^ 
though  younger  than  any  soldier  in  his  camp!" 

Agis  joined  Aratus,  near  Corinth,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  deliberating  in  a  council  of  war^ 
whether  he  should  hazard  a  battle,  and  in  what 
manner  he  should  dispose  his  troops.  Agis  declared 
for  a  battle,  and  thought  it  not  adviseable  to  allow 
the  enemies  a  passage  intt)  Peloponnesus;  but  added 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended  to  act  as  Aratus 
should  judge  proper,  as  he  was  the  older  officer  of 
the  two,  and  general  of  the  Achasans,  whereas  he 
himself  was  only  general  of  the  auxiliary  troops; 
and  was  not  come  thither  -to  exercise  any  command 
over  the  league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in 
conjunction  with  thenn,  for  whose  assistance  he  had 
been  sent.  The  officers  of  Aratus,  instead  of  treat- 
ing him  with  so  much  deference  as  Agis  had  ex- 
pressed, took  the  liberty  to  reproach  him  in  sharp 
terms,  for  his  disinclination  to  a  battle;  ascribing 
that  to  timidity,  which,  in  reality,  was  the  effect  of 
prudence.  But  the  vain  fear  of  false  infamy  did 
not  make  him  abandon  his  wise  view  for  the  public 
good.  He  justified  his  conduct  by  the  memoirs  be 
writ  on  that  occ^ion;  wherein  he  observes,  that  as 
the  husbandmen  had  already  carried  in  their  harvest, 
and  gathered  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  he 
judged  it  more  adviseable  to  let  the  enemy  advance 
into  the  country,  than  to  hazard  an  unnecessary 
battle  at  that  juncture,  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole ' 
league  lay  at  stake.  When  he  had  determined  not 
to  enter  upon  action,  he  dismissed  his  allies,  after 
^  he  had  bestowed  the  greatest  commendations  upon 

them;  and  Agis,  who  was  astonished  at  his  conduct, 
set  out  for  Sparta  with  his  troops. 

■The  ^tolians  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any 
obstruction,  and  in  their  march  seized  the  city  of 
Pellene,  where  their  troops,  who  were  intent  onf  no- 
thing but  plunder,  immediately  dispersed  tHemselves 

»Plat.  inArat.  p.  1041. 
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Up  and  down,  without  the  least  order,  and  begun 
to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  spoils.  iVratus, 
informed  of  these  proceedings,  would  not  suffer  so 
fevourable  an  opportunity  to  escape  hira.  He  then 
ceased  to  be  the  same  man,  and,  without  losipg  a 
moment's  time,  or  waiting  till  all  his  troops,  bad 
joined  him,  advanced  with  those  he  then  had  gainst 
the  enemy,  who  yrcre  become  weak  even  by  their 
victory:  he  attacked  them  in  the  very  place  they 
had  so  lately  taken,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it, 
after  having  lost  seven  hundred  men.  This  action 
did  him  great  honour,  and  changed  the  injurious  re- 
proaches he  had  patiently  suffered  into  the  highest 
applauses  and  panegyric. 

Several  states  and  princes  having  now  entered  Into 
a  confederacy  against  the  Acha^ans,  Aratus  endea* 
yourcd  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  iBtolians,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded ;  for  a 
peace  was  not  only  concluded  between  them,  but 
he  also  effectually  negociated  an  offensive  and  defen* 
sive  league,  between  the  two  nations  of  uEtolia  and 
Achaea. 

.    '  Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great    j^^^ 
change  in  the  state  of  affairs.     Agesilaus,  who  was    3760.* 
one  of  the  Ephori,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  fear  Ant.  J.C 
*s  formerly,  and  entirely,  intent  upon  the  gratifica-     *44- 
tion  of  his  avarice,  committed  the  greatest  violence 
and  injustice.     When  he  found  himself  universally 
detested,  he  raised  and  maintained  a  body  of  troop^^ 
^ho  served  him  as  a  guard  when  he  went  to  the  se- 
nate ;  and  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  he  in- 
tended to  continue  in  his  office  the  succeeding  year. 
His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude  the  calamities  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  caused  Leonidas  to  be 
sent  for  in  the  most  public  manner  from  Tegasa,  and 
.replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  who  were  greatly  irritated  to 
>ee  theru^selves  abused  in  the  hopes  they  had  eiite,i['^ 

«  Plut.  lift  Agid.  p.  802—804.  ' 
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tamed  of  the  partition,  which  had  never  been  carried 
into  execution. 

Agesiiaus  saved  himself  by  the  assistance  of  his 
son,  who  was  universally  beloved;  and  the  twoking$ 
took  sanctuary;  *Agis  in  the  temple  of  Mincnra; 
called  Chakioicos,  and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Nep- 
tune. As  Leonidas  seemed  to  be  most  exasperated 
against  the  latter^  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  into  the  temple,  wheit 
Cleombrotus  had  fled  for  refuge.  He  then  re- 
proached him  with  great  warmth  for  assuming  the 
regal  power,  in  violation  of  the  ties  of  affinity  be- 
tween them,  and  for  expelling  him  from  his  own 
country  in  so  ignominious  a  manner.  Cleombrotus, 
who  had  nothing  to  answer  to  these  reproaches,  con- 
tinued seated  in  a  profound  silence,  and  with  an  as- 
pect that  sufficiently  testified  his  confusion.  Hb 
wife  Chelonida  stood  near,  with  her  two  children  at 
her  ftct.  She  had  been  equally  unfortunate,  as  a 
wife  and  daughter,  but 'was  equally  faithful  in  cadi 
of  those  capacities,  and  had  always  adhered  to  the 
unfortunate.  She  had  accompanied  her  father  Leo- 
nidas during  his  exile,  and  now  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, Whom  she  tenderly  embraced,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  a  supplicant  for  him  with  her  father. 

All  those  who  were  then  present,  melted  into 
tears  at  so  moving  a  sight,  and  were  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  virtue  and  tenderness  of  Chelonida, 
and  the  amiable  force  of  conjugal  love.  This  un- 
fortunate princess  pointing  to  her  mourning  hibit 
and  dishevelled  tresses,  **  Believe  me,  O  my  father,** 
said  she,  **  this  habit  of  woe  which  i  now  wca^, 
this  dejection  which  appears  in  my  countenance, 
and  these  sorrows  into  which  you  see  me  sunk,  are 
not  the  effects  of  that  compassion  I  entertain  for 
Cleombrotus;  but  the  sad  remains  of  my  affliction 
for  the  calamities  you  have  sustained,  in  your  flig^ 
from  Sparta.  On  what,  alas !  shall  I  now  resdve  ? 
While  you  reign  for  the  future  in  Sparta,  and  tri- 
<unph  over  (he  enemies  who  opposed  you>  shall  { 
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CODtinue  to  live  in  the  desolate*  state  to  which  you 
myW  see  me  reduced  ?,  Or  is  it  my  duty  to  array  myself 
ID  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  when  I  behold 
tbe  husband  I  received  from  you  in  the  flower  of  my 
youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  your  dagger? 
Should  he  be  unable  to  disarm  your  resentment,  and 
move  your  soul  to  compassion,  by  the  tears  of  his 
wife  and  children,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that 
he  will  be  punished  with  more  severity  for  his  im- 
prudence,  than  was  even  intended  by  yourself,  when 
he  shall  see  «  wife  who  is  so  dear  to  him  expiring  at 
his  feet;  for  you  are  not  to  think,  that  in  my  pre-* 
sent  condition  I  will  ever  consent  to  survive  him« 
What  appearance  shall  I  make  among  the  Spartan 
ladies,  after  my  inability  to  inspire  my  husband  with 
compassion  for  my  fetber,  and  to  soften  my  father 
into  pity  for^my  husband?  What  indeed  shall  1  ap- 
pear to  them,  but  a  daughter  and  a  wife,  always  af^ 
flicted  and  contemned  by  her  nearest  relations!'' 
Chdbnida,.at  the  conclusion  of  these  expressionst 
reclined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while 
With  her  eyes,  that  spoke  her  sorrow  in  their  tears, 
she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those  who  were  present. 

Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments'  discourse  with  his 
friends,  ordered  Cleombrotus  to  rise,  and  imme* 
diatety  quit  Sparta;  but  earnestly  importuned  his 
daughter  to  continue  there,  and  not  forsake  a  &- 
ther,  who  gave  her  such  a  peculiar  proof  of  tender- 
ness^ as  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  His  sdi- 
citations  were,  however,  ineffectual,  and  the  mo* 
ment  Cleombrotus  rose  from  his  seat,  she  placed 
one  of  her  children  in  his  arms,  and  clasped  the 
other  in  her  own;  and,  when  she  had  offered  up  her 
prayers  to  the  goddess,  and  kissed  her  altar,  she 
became  a  voluntary  exile  with  her  husband.  How 
extremely  affecting  was  this  spectacle;  and  howwor^^ 
thy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  such  a  model  of 
conjugal  love !  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  says 
Plutarch,  had  not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vaiti 
glory,  and  a  boundless  ambition  to  reign,  he  would 
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kave  been  sensible,  that  even  banishment  itsdf  with 
so  virtuous  a  companion,  was  a  felicity  preferable  to 
the  condition  of  a  sovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from 
Sparts^S  ^nd  substituted  new  Ephori  instead  of  the 
former,  whom  he  had  deposed,  he  bent  all  bis 
endeavours'  to  ensnare  Agisf  and  began  with  pen* 
suading  him  to  quit  the  asylum  to  which  he  bad  le* 
tired,  and  reign  in  conjunction  with  himself.  Id 
order  to  which  he  assured  him,  that  bis  citizens  bad 
pardoned  all  past  proceedings,  because  they  were 
sensible  that  his  youth  and  inexperience,  with  bis 
predominant  passion  for  glory,  bad  laid  him  open 
to  the  insinuations  of  Agesilaus.  But  as  Agis  sus- 
pected the  sincerity  of  those  expressions,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution  to  continue  in  the  temple, 
Leonidas  no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him  with 
plausible  pretences.  Amphares,  Demochares,  and 
Arcesilaus,  who  had  frequently  visited  the  young 
prince^  continued  their  assiduities  to  him,  and  some*' 
times  conducted  him  from  the  temple  to  the  batbs^ 
and  from  thence  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  the  tem- 
ple; for  each  of  them  was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  of  no  long  conti- 
nuance. Amphares  had  lately  borrowed  of  Agcsis- 
trata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  several  rich  suits  of  ta* 
pestry,  and  a  magnificent  set  of  silver  plate.  These 
costly  ornaments  tempted  him  to  betray  the  kingi 
with  his  mother  and  grandmother.  It  was  even  said, 
that  he  was  much  more  inclinable,  than  either  of 
his  two  companions,  to  listen  to  the  su^estions  of 
Leonidas:  and  that  no  one  was  so  industrious  is 
himself  to  spirit  up  the  Ephori  (of  whose  number 
he  was  one)  against  Agis.  As  this  ^ prince  went 
sometimes  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  re* 
solved  to  take  that  opportunity  to  surprise  hipti 
and  when  he  was  one  day  returning  from  tbencei 
they  advanced  up  to  him,  and  after  they  had  em- 
braced  him  with  an  air  of  a£fection,  they. attended 
him  in  liis  wayt  and  ^otcrtained  him  with  thitir 
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Wual  familiarity  of  conversation.  One  of  the  itreets^ 
through  which  they  passed,  turned  off,  in  one  quar- 
ter, tt>  the  prison j  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
that  passage,  Amphares  seized  Agis  with  an  air  of 
authority,  and  cried,  "  Agis  I  must  conduct  you  to 
the  Ephori,  to  whom  you  arc  to  be  accountable  for 
your  behaviour.'*  At  the  sartie  instant  Demochares^ 
who  was  tall  and  strong,  threw  his  mantle  rouhd  his 
neck,  and  dr^ged  him  along,  while  the  others 
pushed  him  forward,  as  they  had  previously  agreed, 
and  as  no  person  came  to  assist  him,  because  there 
was  nobody  in  the  street  at  that  time,  they  accom- 
I^ished  their  design,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  ^me  time  with  a  great 
number  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  surrounded  the  pri« 
son;  the  Ephori  likewise  Came  thither,  and  when 
they  had  sent  for  such  of  the  senators  as  concurred 
with  their  opinion,  they  proceeded  to  examine  Agis, 
as  if  he  had  been  arraigned  tit  a  competent  tribunal^ 
and  ordered  him  to  justify  himselfj  with  respect  to 
his  intended  innovations  in  the  republic.  One  of 
the  Ephori,  pretending  to  have  discovered  an  expe* 
dient  for  disengaging  him  from  this  criminal  affair, 
asked  him3  whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  had  not 
compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  those  measures; 
To  which  Agis  replied.  That  he  had  not  acted  ia 
consequence  of  any  compulsion;  but  that  his  admi- 
ration of  Lycurgus,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate 
his  conduct,  were  his  only  motives  for  attempting 
to  restore  the  city  to  the  same  condition  in  which 
that  legislator  had  left  it.  The  same  officer  then 
demanding  of  him,  if  he  repented  of  that  proceed- 
ing?  The  young  prince  answered  with  an  air  of 
8t«wdiness,  "  That  he  never  should  repent  of  so 
virtuous,  so  noble,  and  gloirous  an  undertaking, 
though  death  itself  were  presented  to  his  view  in  all 
its  tenors.*'  His  pretended  judges  then  condemned 
him  to  die,  and  imniediately  commanded  the  pub« 
lie  officers  to  carry  him  to  that  part  of  the  prison^ 
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Yfhttc  thoBff  on  whom  iht  sentence  of  pondeoini^ 
tion  iiad  p^sed,  wer^  ^ually  stiUDgled. 

Whfn  D^raQcluHres  saw  that  the  q^ccrsi  of  jus- 
tice did  pot  4^^  to  lay  their  bands  on  Agi^,  and 
that  even  the  fpreigq  foldiers  turned  their  eyes  from 
W^h  a  spect^ple  of  horror,  and  refused  to  be  as* 
^ist^pt  9tt  sp  inhuman  ap  execution,  he  Ipided  them 
Vifith  tbi^ts  ^d  reproaches,  and  with  his  own  hands 
^Iragged  Agi«  to  the  dungeon.  The  people,  whOi 
by  this  time,  were  informed  of  the  scanner  in  whiph 
i^t  |uid  been  seized,  crowded  to  the  gates  cf  the 
the  prison,  find  begaq  tp  be  very  tumultqous,  Tbi 
whole  street  w^s  already  illumiq^ted  with  iqnumQ- 
lable  tapers;  zn^  the  pipther  and  grandoaotber  of 
jfygis  TS^n  froni  place  to  pl^ce,  fiUing  the  air  with  their 
cries,  ap4  iptreating  th^  ppople  that  the  king  of 
Sparta  might  at  ^t  hs^ve  an  opportunity  to  ddM 
l^imself,  and  be  j^d^ed  by  his  pwn  citizen^.  Tfa^ 
^:eal  of  the  people  did  but  animate  the  murdeitn 
the  nu)re  to  hast^  the  execution  pf  Agis,  lest  b^ 
^ould  be  released  by  forpe  that  very  night,  if  tbo 
people  should  have  svifficiept  time  allowed  them  for 
ass^mblipg  together. 

As  the  executip9er$  were  leading  him  to  the  {^  . 
where  tb^y  wt^ndcd  to  strangle  him,  he  beheld  tears 
ftov^ing  {topol  th?  (yes  of  pne  of  theqi  who  w 
touched  with  his  misfortune^  upon  which  he  tuFQcd 
tfl  birot  and  aaid,  **  Weep  not  for  me,  my  friend, 
for,  as  I  am.  cut  pflf  in  this  manner  contrary  tp  all 
(aws  aivd  justice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  mow  to 
\fc  fnvied,  than  thos«  who  have  condemned  me.'* 
When  he  had  said  these  words>  he  offered  his  neck 
Ip  the  ^tal  cprd,  without  the  ki^t  air  df  reluctance. 

As  Amph^ros  c^me  from  the  prison,  at  the  close 
pf  t]M3  tI^Bfi  icen^,  the  first  object  he  bebdd  w$ 
the  deflate  motheir  of  Agis,  who  threw  hendf 
lit  IjkV  £$9t:  he  r^is^ed  her  from  the  earth,  and  assomi 
her,  tha,t  Agis  had  nothing  to  fux;  intreating  htti 
fit  th^  laqie  time^  as  a  proof  of  bis  sincerity,  to 
enter  the  prison  and  see  her  son.    She  then  desked 
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h\m  to  permit  her  aged  mother  to  attead  her  in  that 
mournful  visit.  *^  Your  request/'  said  he,  **  is  rea- 
sonable;  and  he  immediately  conducted  them  mto 
the  prison,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  stut  the 
moment  they  entered  it»  Me  theti  commanded  the 
executioner  to  seize  Archidamia,  the  graQdii>ether 
of  Agis,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable  eld  age 
among  her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignity  aad  rtpvt^ 
tatioQ  as  any  lady  of  her  time»  When  the  exe- 
cutioner had  performed  his  fatal  office,  the  inhumaa 
Amphares  ordered  the  mother  of  Agis  to  enter  the 
dungeon.  This  unhappy  princess  was  obliged  to 
obey  him,  and  the  moment  she  came  into  that  dis- 
mal place,  she  beheld  her  son  lying  dead  on  the 
ground,  and,  at  a  little  distance  firom  himl,  her  dead 
mother,  with  the  fatal  cord  still  twisted  about  her 
neck.  She  assisted  the  executioners  in  disengaging 
her  parent  from  that  instrument  of  cruelty,  aftct 
which  she  laid  the  corpse  by  her  son,  and  decently 
covered  it  with  linen.  When  this  pious  office  was 
completed,  she  cast  herself  upon  the  body  of  Agts, 
aiKl  after  she  had  tenderly  kissed  his  cold  lips,  ^<  O 
my  son,"  said  she,  "  thef  excess  of  thy  hunaaflify 
apd  sweet  disposition,  and  thy  too  great  eireumspet:* 
tion  and  lenity,  have  undone  thee,  and  been  kt^i  to 
us!" 

Amphares,  who  from,  the  doof  had  bdield  and 
heard  all  that  passed,  eatered  that  moment,  and 
addressing  himself  with  a  savage  air  to  the  l9otto 
of  Agts»  '*  Since  you  knew,"  said  he.  '^  and  a|)« 
IMToved  the  designs  of  your  soUi^  you  mall  shiK*ei  ui 
his  punishment."  Agesistn^a  arose  at  thoBe  wordfl| 
and  Tunning  to  the  ratal  cord»  ^  May  tbts^"  erita 
she,  «  at  least  be  useful  to  Sparta.*' 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  wa»  dis^ 
peised  throv^  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  beheld 
the  bodies  brought  out  of  the  prison,  the  indigna* 
tion  occasioned  by  this  barbarity  was  universal,  and 
every  one  declared,  that  from  the  time  the  Dorians 
had  first  established  themselves  in  PelojponaesuSj  so 
o  a 
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horrible  an  action  had  never  been  committed.  It 
must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  black* 
est  crimes  in  nature  united  in  the  circumstances 
which  aggravated  this;  and  we  may  even  add  too, 
that  the  murder  of  the  King  included  and  surpassed 
them  all:  so  barbarous  an  execution,  in  opposition 
to  that  fespect  with  which  nature  inspires  the  most 
savage  people  for  the  sacred  person  of  their  sove- 
reign, is  such  a  blemish  on  a  nation,  as  all  succeed* 
ing  ages  can  never  obliterate. 

'^Agis  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manner, 
Leonidas  was  not  expeditious  enough  in  seizing  his 
brother  Archidamus,  who  saved  himself  by  fligbtj 
but  he  secured  Agiatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy 
king,  forcing  her  to  reside  in  his  own  house,  with 
the  y6ung  child  she  had  by  him,  and  then  compcOed 
her  to  espouse  his  son  Cleomenes,  who  was  not  mar- 
riageable at  that  time;  but  Leonidas  was  determined 
that  the  widow  of  Agis  should  not  be  disposed  of 
to  any  other  person,  as  she  inherited  a  large  estate 
from  her  father  Gylippus,  and  likewise  excelled  all 
the  Grecian  ladies  in  beauty^  as  well  as  wisdom  and 
virtue.  She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by 
all  the  means  in  her  power,  but  to  no  effect.  And 
when  she  at  last  was  obliged  to  consent  to  her  nup* 
tials  with  Cleomenes,  she  always  retained  a  mortal 
aversion  for  Leonidas^  but  behaved  with  the  utmost 
complacency  and  softness  to  her  young  spouse,  whc^ 
from  the  first  daj  of  his  marriage,  conceived  a  most 
sincere  and  passionate  esteem  and  affection  for  her ; 
and  even  sympathised  with  her  in  the  tenderness  she 
preserved  for  Agis,  and  the  rcrgard  she  expressed  for 
his  memory,  and  that  too  in  such  a  degree,  that  be 
would  frequently  listen  to  her  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, while  she  related  to  him  the  great  deigns 
lie  had  formed  for  the  regulation  of  the  governmcAt. 

I  y  Plat,  in  Cleom*  p.  805. 
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Sect.  IV.  Cleomenes  ascends  the  throne  of  Sparta^ 
and  engages  in  a  loar  against  the  Achians^  over 
whom  he  obtains  several  advantages.  He  re* 
forms  the  government  of  Sparta^  and  re-esta^ 
bUshes  the  ancient  discipline.  Acquires  new  ad-- 
vantages  over  Aratus  and  the  Achaans.  Aratus 
applies  for  succour  to  Antigonus  king  of  Maee^ 
daniMy  by  i^hose  aid  the  Achaans  obtain  re- 
peated  victories^  and  take  several  places  from  the 
enemy. 

'Cleomenes  had  a  noble  soul,  and  an  ardent 
passion  for  glory,  joined  with  the  same  inclination 
for  temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners  as  Agis 
had  always  expressed;  but  had  not  that  excessive 
sweetness  of  disposition,  attended  with  the  timidity 
and  precaution  of  that  prince.  Nature,  on  the 
contrary,  had  infused  into  him  a  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  mind,  which  ardently  prompted  him  on  to  what- 
ever appeared  great  and  noble.  Nothing  seemed  so 
amiable  to  him,  as  the  government  of  his  citizens 
a^eably  to  their  own  inclinations;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the 
glory  of  a  wise  administration,  to  employ  some  vio- 
lence in  reducing  to  the  public  utility  an  inconsider- 
able number  of  obstinate  and  imjust  persons,  who 
opposed  it  merely  from  a  view  of  private  interest. 

He  was  hx  from  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
affairs  which  then  prevailed  in  Sparta.  All  the  citi- 
zens had  long  been  softened  by  indolence  and  a  vo- 
luptuous life;  and  the  King  himself,  who  was  fond 
of  tranquillity,  had  entirely  neglected  public  affairs. 
No  pereon  whatever  had  testified  any  r^ard  for  the 
public  good,  every  individual  being  soleljr  intent 
upon  his  particular  interest,  and  the  a^randizement 
pf  his  family  at  the  public  cxpence.    Instead  of  ^y 

»  Plot,  in  Qcom.  p.  805— 8i  i. 
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care  in  disciplining  the  young  people^  and  forming 
their  temperance^  patience,  and  the  equality  of 
freemen,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  mention  any 
thing  of  that  nature,  as  Agis  himself  had  pembed 
by  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  them. 

It  is  also  said)  that  Cleomenes,  who  was  still  very 
}^ng,  h^  heard  sopie  philosophical  lectures  at  the 
time  when  S{^rus,  who  came  from  the  banks  of 
the  Borjsthenes,  settled  in  Lacedsmon,  and  applied 
himself  in  a  very  successful  manner,  to  the  instmc- 
tioa  of  youth.  This  person  was  one  of  the  principal 
disciples  of  Tjcno,  the  Citian*.    The  stoic  philoso- 

I  phy,  which  he  then  professed,  was  exceedingly  proper 

to  infuse  courage  and  noble  sentiments  in  the  mind ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  was  capable  of  dangerous 
lefiects  in  a  diqxnition  naturally  warm  and  impetuom; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  rendered  very  be* 
Beficial  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild  and  moderate 
character.' 

A*  M.       After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who  did  not  long 

5762.    survive  the  condemnation  and  murder  of  Agis,  hk 
M^'h^'son  Qeom/enes  succee<kd  him  in  the  tbcone;  aod 

^f  ^*  thoii^b  he  was  then  very  young,  it  gave  him  pain  to 
conuder  that  he  had  only  the  empty  title  of  kiogi 
while  the  whole  authority  was  ei^iossed  by  the 
Ephod,  who  shamefully  abused  their  power.  He 
then  grew  solicitous  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  as  he  was  sensible  that  few  persons  wem 
disposed  to  concur  with  bint  in  that  view,  be  iouh 
gined  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  be  fitcililated 
hy  a  war,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to.  embroil  his 
(City  with  the  Aehseans^  who^  very  fortunately  for  bis 
pu^ose,  bad  given  Sparta  some  occasions  o£  eoai^ 
plaint  against  them, 

Aratus,  from  the  firs^  moments  of  bis  admbis^ 
tration^  had  been  industrious  to  negociate  a  kwgw 
^tween  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus^  through  a 
•^ecsuasion^  that  if  he  succeeded  in  that  attempti 

f  So  failed  fifOA  CStiiia|  a  city  of  Cypmii 
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(hcjr  would  have  nothing  to  feir  for  the  fntntt  frbm 
a  foltign  enethy;  and  this  was  the  onlf  point  to 
which  all  his  measures  tended.  All  the  dther  states^ 
except  the  Lacedssmoniand,  the  people  of  Elis^  and 
those  of  Arcadia,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of 
the  Lacedaemonians/  had  acceded  to  this  league* 
Aratus,  soon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  began  td 
harass  the  Arcadians,  in  order  to  make  ah  experi- 
fnent  of  the  Spattad  courage,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  evident,  that  be  despised  Cleomenes,  aS 
a  young  man  without  the  least  experience. 

When  the  Ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  act 
tf  hostifity,  they  caused  their  troops  td  take  th<J 
field  under  the  command  of  Cleofnenesi  they  in^ 
de^  were  ncft  numerous,  but  the  consideration  of 
the  geftdral  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  in- 
spired them  with  all  imaginable  ardour  for  the  wat» 
The  Aehseans  marched  against  him  With  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  lK>n{e,  under  the 
command  of  Arisiomachus.  Cleoriienes  came  up 
*4fh  ihem  n^af  Pallaintium,  a  tity  of  Arcaldii,  and 
effeted  them  battle  j  but  Aratiis  wjis  so  iiitirhidated 
with  the  bravery  of  this  proceeding,  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  general  not  to  ha^ird  an  ehgage* 
meat,  and  then  made  a  retreat  j  which  drew  upoh 
him  very  severe  reproaches  from  hh  ctwn  troops,  and 
sharp  raillery  from  tfie  enemy,  whose  numbsrs  did 
not  amount  to  five  thoussind  men  in  the  Whole. 
The  courage  of  Cleomenes  ws(s  io  much  raised  hf 
this  retreatj  that  he  assumed  a  loftier  air  amongst 
his  citizens,  and  reminded  them  of  ah  expressiota 
used  by  6ne  of  their  ancient  k'rogs,  wba  said, 
^  That  the  Lacedaemonians  never  inquired  after  the 
Bumbeis  of  their  enemies,  but  wheri  they  were.** 
He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achasans  in  a  second 
i&counttr;  but  Aratus  taking  the  advanti^e  even  o( 
bis  defeat,  like  an  experienced  general,  turned  hia 
anng  umn^iately  i^nst  Mantinsea,  and  before  th^ 
enemy  could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  design,  made 
hmkU  master  of  that  city  and  put  a  garrison  into  it. 
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Cleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to 
think  seriously  on  the  execution  of  his  former  de* 
sign,  and  had  credit  enough  to  cause  Archidamus, 
the  brother  of  Agis,  to  be  recalled  from  Messcne. 
As  that  prince  was  descended  from  the  other  royal 
house  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incontestable  right  to 
the  crown  -,  and  Cleomenes  was  persuaded,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Ephori  would  receive  a  much 
greater  diminution,  when  the  throne  of  Sparta 
$hould  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  whose  union  would 
enable  them  to  counterbalance  their  power.  But, 
unhappily  for  his  purpose,  the  same  persons  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  death  of  Agis,  found  means  to 
assassinate  his  brother  Archidamus*. 

Cleomenes,  soon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new 
advantage  oyer  the  Achaeans,  in  an  action  near  Me- 
galopolis, wherein  Lysiades  was  slain,  in  consequence 
of  engaging  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  had  been  repulsed  when  the  encounter 
first  began.  This  victory  was  very  honourable  to 
the  young  King,  and  increased  his  reputation  to  a 
great  degree.  He  then  imparted  his  design  to  a 
small  number  of  select  and  faithful  friends,  who 
served  him  in  a  very  seasonable  manner.  When  he 
returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his  march  so  a3  to 
enter  the  city  when  tbe  Ephori  were  at  supper;  at 
which  time,  a  set  of  persons  who  had  been  chosen 
for  that  action,  entered  the  hall  with  their  drawa 
swords,  and  killed  four  of  these  magistrates-f ,  with 
ten  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  for  their  defence. 
Agesilausi,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  spot, 
found  means  to  save  himself;  after  which  no  other 
person  whatever  sustained  any  violence;  and,  in- 
deed, what  had  been  already  committed  was  suf- 
ficient. 

The  next  day,  Cleomenes  caused  th?  names  of 

*  Polybius  declares,  that  Cleomenes  himself  caused  him  (0 
]be  assassinated,  1.  v.  p.  383.  &  1.  viii.  p*  5 1 1  • 

t  '^^  magistracy  was  composed  of  five  Ephori* 
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fouroofe  citizens,  whom  he  intended  to  banish,  to 
be  fixed  up  in  places  of  public  resort.  He  also  re- 
moved from  the  hall  of  audience  all  the  seats  of 
the  Ephori,  except  one,  where  he  determined  to 
place  himself,  in  order  to  render  justice;  and  after 
he  had  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  ex- 
plained to  them  his  reasons  for  the  conduct  he  had 
pursued;  representing  to  them,  in  what  an  enor- 
mous manner  the  Ephqri  had  abused  their  power, 
by  suppressing  all  lawful  authority,  and  not  only  ba- 
nishing their  kings,  but  even  in  causing  them  to  be 
destroyed  without  the  least  form  of  justice;  and  me- 
nacing those  who  were  desirous  of  beholding  Sparta 
happy  in  the  most  excellent  and  most  divine  form  of 
government.  He  then  added,  that  the  conduct  he 
pursued  rendered  it  sufficiently  evident,  that,  instead 
of  consulting  his  own  particular  interest,  his  whole 
endeavours  were  employed  to  promote  that  of  the 
citizens,  and  revive  among  them  the  discipline  and 
equality  which  the  wise  Lycurgus  had  formerly  esta- 
blished, and  from  whence  Sparta  had  derived  all  her 
glory  and  reputation. 

When  be  had  expressed  himself  in  this  manner, 
he  immediately  consigned  his  whole  estate  to  the 
I)eople  as  their  common  property,  and  was  seconded 
in  that  action  by  Megistones,  his  father  in-law,  who 
was  very  rich.  The  rest  of  his  friends,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  all  the  other  citizens,  then  complied  with 
this  example,  and  the  lands  were  distributed  agree- 
ably to  the  intended  plan.  He  even  assigned  a  por- 
tion to  each  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  and 
promised  to  recal  them  as  soon  as  affairs  could  be 
settled  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  He  then  filled  up 
the  proper  number  of  citizens  with  persons  of  the 
best  character  in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raised 
four  thousand  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  lances 
instead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  bucklers  with  good 
bandies,  and  not  with  leather  straps  buckled  on,  as 
had  before  been  the  custom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of 
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cliikJren;  irt  order  to  whith  he  cnd«Wrdtortd  fd  «* 
esfabli^h  the  Laconic  discipline,  wbeiftin  the  pfete^ 
sophcr  SjAcrus  was  rcry  assistant  t*  hiiB.  The  d* 
ercises  and  public  meals  soon  resutMd  tb*ir  anckfit 
order  and  gravity;  most  of  the  citizeiis  voluntifflf 
embracing  thii  wise^  noble,  and  reguliif  method  a 
life,  to  which  the  rest,  whose  niiitibir  nfew  very  itf^ 
considerable,  were  soon  obliged  to  cohfotn*^  III 
order  also  to  soften  the  name  of  teofiafcb,  and  to 
avoid  exasperating  the  citizens,  be  appdiMitf  hit 
brother  Enclidas  king  with  him  ^  wbi<;lt  is  the  fint 
instance  of  the  administration  of  the  Spartaitgoterm 
ment  by  two  kings  of  the  same  house  at  on*  fliii^ 

Ckomenes,  believing  that  Aratus  and  the  Athtf- 
ins  were  persuaded  he  would  not  ^esrifte  U>  quit 
Sparta,  amidst  the  dissatisfactions  occasioned  by  tht 
novelties  he  had  introduced  into  the  govehunenl, 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  honourable  imd  fld^ 
vantagcous  to  him,  than  to  let  f hem  see  how  nwcfc 
he  was  esteemed  by  his  troops,  and  befcj^^  by  M* 
citizens,  and  what  confidence  he  entei^atned,  that 
the  new  changes  had  not  alienated  the  AinfA  of  tht 
people  from  him.  He  first  advanced  iiito  fhe  terri- 
tories of  Megalopolis;  where  his  troops  commitfdl 
great  devastations,  and  gained  a  very  tonsidefabte 
booty.  To  these  ravages  he  added  insults,  cAuiieg 
public  games  and  shows  to  be  exhibited  for  ffcc 
space  of  a  whole  day,  in  the  sight  of  the  encftiy; 
not  that  he  had  any  real  satisfaction  in  such  a  con*- 
duct,  but  only  intended  to  convince  them,  by  thiis 
contemptuous  bravado,  how  much  he  assured  hirfr 
self  of  being  victorious  over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  customary,  in  those  times»  tt 
see  troops  of  comedians  and  dancers  in  the  tftuA  rf 
other  armies,  his  camp  was  perfectly  free  frbm  til 
such  dissolute  proceedings,  the  youths  of  his  aitty 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  exercisii^ 
themselves,  and  the  old  men  were  iiklttstrious  fo 
form  and  instruct  them.  Their  irry  relaxation 
from  those  ^ployments  were  defoted  to^  iwtructivc 
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tod  fiunfliar  conTeraaticms,  seaBoned  with  fine  and 
deikate  rtiUertes»  wfakh  ivere  always  modest  and 
never  rendered  ofTensiTe  by  injurious  reflections.  In 
a  weed,  they  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws 
hy  which  the  wise  legislator  of  Sparta  had  been  care* 
ful  to  regulate  conversations. 

Ckomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master  who 
thus  farmed  the  citizens,  not  so  much  by  bis  dU^ 
course,  as  his  example  in  leading  a  frugal  life,  which 
had  nothing  in  it  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  an  affecting  model  of  wisdom  and 
abstinence,  which  fecilitated  beyond  expression  hiA 
accomplishment  of  the  great  things  he  performed  in 
Greece.  For  those  whose  affairs  carried  them  to  the 
courts  of  other  kings,  did  not  admire  their  riches 
and  magnificence,  so  much  as  they  detested  their 
imperious  pride^  and  the  haughtiness  with  which 
(b^  trekted  those  who  approached  them.  On  thd 
eontt&ry^  no  such  offensive  manners  were  ever  ex^ 
pcrienced  in  the  court  of  Cleomenes.  He  appeared 
in  a  very  plain  habit,  and  almost  without  officers : 
the  audiences  he  gave  were  as  long  as*the  people  who 
applied  to  him  could  desire :  he  gave  all  manner  of 
persons  a  very  agreeable  reception,  without  treating 
any  body  with  an  ai#of  austerity.  This  affable  and 
engaging  behaviour  gained  him  the  universal  love 
and  veneration  of  his  people,  in  which  the  true 
gntndeur  and  merit  of  a  king  undoubtedly  consist. 

His  table  was  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and 
truly  laconic.  No  music  was  ever  introduced  there, 
nor  did  any  one  desire  it,  as  his  conversation  welt 
supplied  its  places  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
ve  capable  of  discoursing  well,  may  pass  their  time 
very  a^eeably  without  bearing  songs.  Cleomenes 
never  med  to  jtnliven  those  repasts>  either  by  pro« 
posing  curious  and  important  questions,  or  relating 
some  useful  and  ^^reeable  piece  of  history;  season- 
ing thewlK)le  with  a  delicate  veiii  of  wit  and  gaiety. 
He  thought  it  neither  an  argument  of  a  prince's  me* 
fit  pr  ^ory  ^o  af tach  men  to  bis  interest  by  the  au 
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tractions  of  riches,  and  splendid  tables;  whereas^ 
ability  of  gaining  their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power 
of  discourse,  and  the  charms  of  a  commerce,  in 
which  freedom  of  thought,  and  sincerity  of  manners, 
always  prevailed,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  truly 
royal  quality. 
A.  M.       This  afifable  and  eng^ing  disposition  of  Cleome- 
377^-    nes  secured  him  the  affection  of  all  the  troops,  and 
^^8.     i'^pi^d  them  with  such  an  ardour  for  his  service,  as 
seemed  to  have  rendered  them  invincible.    He  took 
several  places  from  the  Acbseans,  ravaged  the  terri- 
tories of  their  allies,  and  advanced  almost  as  &r  as 
Pherae,  with  intention  either  to  give  them  battle, 
or  discredit  Aratus  as  a  pusillanimous  leader,  who 
had  fled  from  his  enemy,  and  abandoned  all  their 
flat  country  to  be  plundered.    The  Achaeans  having 
taken  the  field  with  all  their  troq>s,  and  encamped 
in  the  territories  of  Dymas,    Cleomenes  fdlowed 
them  thither,  and  harassed  them  perpetually  with  so 
much  intrepidity,  as  at  last  compelled  them  to  come 
to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtained  a  complete  victory; 
for  he  put  their  army  to  flight,  killed  abundance  of 
men,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 
i¥  *  The  Achajans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these 
severe  losses,  and  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
greatest   calamities  from  Sparta,   especially  if  she 
should  happen  to  be  supported  by  the  jEtolians, 
according  to  the  rumour  which  then  prevailed.  Ara- 
tus,  who  had  usually  been  elected  ^neral  every 
other  year,  refused  to  charge  himself  with  that  com- 
mission when  he  was  chosen  again,  and  Timoxcacs 
was  substituted  in  his  stead.     The  Achsans  se- 
verely censured  the  conduct  of  Aratus  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  with  great  justice,  as  he,  who  was  consi- 
dered by  them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  abandoned 
the  helm  of  his  vessel  amidst  a  threatening  tempest, 
wherein  it  would  have  been  proper  and  glorious  for 
bim  to  have  seized  it  into  his  own  hands,  even  by 

f  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  8xi,    Idem  in  Aral.  p.  1044. 
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in  history^  and  when  he  ought  to  have  been  solely 
solicitous  to  saVe  the  state  at  the  expence  of  his 
own  life.  If  he  had  £vea  despaired  of  retrieving 
the  afi^irs  of  the  AchaMms,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
submitted  to  Qeomenes,  who  was  a  Grecian  by 
birth^  and^ingof  Sparta,  than  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  foreigners,  and  make  them  masters  of  Pek>« 
ponnesus,  as  will  soon  appear  to  have  been  the 
event:  jealousy,  however,  extinguishes  all  prudent 
leflections,  and  ia  a  malady  not  to  be  cured  by  rea« 
son  alone. 

The  Achseans  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties, and  especially  after  the  loss  of  the  first  battle^  A.M^ 
sent  ambassadors  to  Cleomenes  to  negociate  a  peace,  a  ^JV  c 
The  King  seemed  at  first  determined  to  impose  very  ^^^t* 
rigid  terms  upon  them;  but  afterwards  dispatched 
an  embassy  on  his  part,  and  only  demanded  to  be 
appointed  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  promising 
on  that  condition  to  accommodate  all  differences 
between  them,  and  restore  the  prisoners  and  places 
he  had  taken  from  them.  The  Achaeans,  who  were 
very  inclinable  to  accept  of  peace  on  those  terms, 
desired  Cleomenes  to  be  present  at  Lerna,  where  they 
were  to  hold  a  general  assembly,  in  order  to  con- 
clude the  treaty.  The  King  set  out  accordingly  for 
that  place,  but  an  unexpected  accident,  which  hap- 
pened to  him,  prevented  the  interview ;  and  Aratus 
eDdeavoured  to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hinder  the  hegociation  from  being  renewecl.  He 
imagined,  that  as  he, had  possessed  the  chief  autho- 
rity in  the  Achsean'  league  for  the  space  of  thirty* 
three  years,  it  would  be  very  dishonourable  in  him 
to  suffer  a  young  man  to  graft  himself  upon  him, 
and  divest  him  of  all  his  glory  and  power,  by  sup- 
planting iiim  in  a  commaf^  he  had  acquired,  aug- 
mented, and*  retained  for .  so  many  years.  These 
considerations  induced  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to 
dissuade  the  Achseans  from  the  conditions  proposed 
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to  them  bv  Cleomenes :  but  as  he  had  the  mortifi« 
cation  to  find  himself  incapable  t£  cancilktingthefii 
with  this  vieW)  because  they  dreaded  the  bravery 
and  uncommon  success  of  Cleomenes,  and  likewise 
thought  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  very  reason* 
able  in  their  intentions  to  restore  Peloponnesus  to  its 
ancient  state,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which 
no  GrcfCtftn  ought  to  have  a]:^roved»  and  was  ex* 
tremeiy  dishonourable  in  a  man  of  bis  rank  and  cha« 
racter.  His  design  was  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
AntigoDus  King  of  Macedonia,  and  by  inevitable 
consequence  make  him  master  of  Greece. 

^  He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigomts  had  great 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  former  {proceedings: 
.  but  he  was  sensible  that  princes  may  be  propeily 
said  to  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  and  that 
they  form  tlieir  sentiments  of  things  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  interest.  He,  however,  would  not 
openly  enter  into  a  negociation  of  this  natuie,  nor 
propose  it  as  from  himself;  because  he  knew  that  if 
it  should  happen  to  prove  unsuccessful,  he  must  in* 
evitabiy  incur  all  the  odium;  and  besides,  it  woukl 
be  making  a  plain  declaration  to  the  Achaeans,  that 
if  he  had  not  absolutely  despaired  of  retrieving  theif 
affairs,  he  would  not  advise  them  to  have  recourse  to 
their  professed  enemy.  He,  therefore,  concealed 
his  real  views,  like  an  artful  and  e!]q>erienced  politic 
cian,  and  proceeded  by  indirect  and  secret  niethods* 
As  the  city  of  Megalopolis  waa  nearest  in  lituadcm 
to  Sparta,  it  lay  most  exposed  to  the  incuvsiom  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  inhabitants  b^an  to  think 
themselves  sufficient  su&rers  by  the  war,  as  the 
Achaeans  were  so  hx  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
support  them,  that  they  were  tumble  to  defend 
themselves.  Nicoj^anes  and  CercideSy  two  citizens 
of  Megalopolis,  whom  Aratus  had  brought  over  to 
his  scheme,  made  a  proposal  ta  the  ooumdl  c£  that 
city,  for  demanding  permission  of  the  Achgans,  to 

*  Polyb.  1.  u.  p.  133—140. 
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irpfhte  the  usi^taope  of  Antigonus,    This  motion 

w^  imqieijiauiy  as$eDt(s4  to^    and  tlie  Acbg^os 

granted  t)iem  t(i^  p^mi^^ion  they  desired.    These 

two  Citiz^m  were  tb^n  deputed  to  be  th^  messengers 

of  t(iat  prppp^,  af)d  Aratu3  had  been  careful  tofur^^ 

nish  tbetp  with  sufficient  instructiom  beforehand^ 

When  they  received  audience  of  Antigonqs,  they 

lightljr  tQUphed  ypon  the  particular^  which  related 

to  their  city,  and  then  strongly  insisted,  in  confor-» 

mity  to  th^ir  initryctipns,  on  the  imminent  danger 

to  which  the  King  bim^if  would  be  exposed,  should 

^e  allifMi^  whi<:h  was  tbep  talked  of  between  the 

iEtolians  and  Clegmenes,  take,  effect.    They  then 

represented  to  him,   that  if  the  united  forces  of 

tho^  two  st^t^s  should  have  those  advantages  over 

thpAchseans,  which  they  expected  to  obtain,  the 

tovvcring  ambition  of  Cl^omene^  wQuld  never  be  sa* 

tisfied  with  the  mere  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  as 

it  Was  evident  that  he  aspired  at  the  empire  of  all 

Greece,  which  it  woiild  be  impossible  for  him  to 

sei^,  without  entirely  destroying  the  authority  of 

the  Macedonians.    To  these  remonstrances  they 

added,  that  if  the  ^tolians  should  not  happen  to 

join  CleoDten^,  the  Achaans  would  be  capable  of 

supporting  themselves  with  tt^ir  own  forces^  and 

shoyld  b?ve  no  cau?e  to  trouble  the  kin^  with  their 

iipportunittes  for  his  assistance;  but  if,  on  tlie  other 

Jund,  fortune  should   prove  averse  to  them,   and 

permit  the  confederacy  between  those  two  states  tq 

take  effect,  they  must  then  intreat  him  not  to  be  an 

naconcerned  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  Peloponnesus, 

which  might  even  be  attended  with  fatal  conse-* 

qwnces  to  himself.    They  also  took  care  to  iosii 

nuate  to  the  king,  that  A^atus  would  enter  into  all 

his  n^easures,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  sufficient 

lecurity  for  his  own  fidelity  and  good  intentions. 

,   Antigp^us  highly  ^pi[oved  all  these  representa* 

tions,  and  seized  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  that 

was  now  offered  him,  for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of 

Greece.    T^hU  h»A  always  been  tbs  policy  of  the 
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isucceSSors  of  Alexander,  who,  by  declaring  them- 
selves kings,  had  converted  the  frame  of  their  re-  ' 
spertive  governments  into  monarchy.  They  were 
sensible  that  it  nearly  concerned  them  to  oppose  all 
such  states  as  httd  any  inclination  to  retain  their  li- 
berty, and  the  form  of  popular  government ;  and 
wherever  they  found  themselves  in  no  condition  to 
extinguish  these,  they  attempted  to  weaken  them  at 
least,  and  to  render  the  people  incapable  of  forming 
any  considerable  enterprises,  by  sowing  the  seeds  rf 
division  between  republics  and  free  states^  and  en- 
gaging them  in  wars  against  each  other,  in  order  to 
render  themselves  necessary  to  them,  and  prevent 
their  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  by  uniting 
their  forces.  'Polybius,  speaking  of  one  of  these 
princes,  declares,  in  express  terms,  that  he  paid 
large  pensions  to  several  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were 
professed  enemies  to  liberty*. 

It  cannot,  therefore^  be  thought  surprising,  that 
Antigonus  should  prove  so  tractable  to  the  solicita* 
tions  and  demands  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He 
wrote  them  an  obliging  letter,  wherein  he  promised 
to  assist  them,  provided  the  Achaans  would  consent 
to  that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalo- 
polis were  transported  at  the  happy  result  of  their 
negociation,  and  immediately  dispatched  the  same 
deputies  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaans,  in 
order  to  inform  that  people  of  the  good  intentions 
of  Antigonus,  and  to  press  them  to  put  their  inte- 
rests immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himself  in  pri- 
vate for  the  masterly  stroke  by  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigonus  not 
possessed  with  any  impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as 
be  had  reason  to  apprehend.  He  wished,  indeed, 
to  have  had  no  occasion  for  his  assistance;  and 
though  necessity  obliged  him  to  have  riccourscto 


*Lib.  ii.  p.  151. 
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tbftt  priiice»  be  wis  willing  to  guatd  ^fiilA  the  tm* 
putotion  of  those  measures,  and  fc^  having  them 
seem  to  have  beea  concerted  by  the  Acbasans  without 
•oy  privity  of  his.  ^ 

When  the  deputies  fiom  Meg^polis  were  intro- 
duced into  the  assembly,  they  read  the  letter  (^  An- 
tigoftus,  and  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  oblig- 
ing reception  be  had  given  them;  with  the  affection 
and  esteem  be  bad  caressed  for  the  Achaeans,  and 
the  advantageous  offers  be  made  them*  They  con- 
cluded with  desirii^^  in  the  name  of  their  city,  that 
the  Acbseans  w<Hild  invite  Antigonus  to  be  present 
IS  soon  as  possible  in  their  assembly;  and  every  one 
seemed  to  approve  of  that  motion.  Aratus  then 
lose  up,  and  aiter  be  had  represented  the  voluntary 
goodness  of  the  king  in  the  strongest  li^ht,  and  com« 
mended  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  m  the  assem- 
bly, be  intimated  to  them,  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity  for  precipitating  any  thing;  that  it  would  be  very 
lK)iK)unU)le  for  the  republic  to  endeavour  to  termi- 
late  ber  wars  by  her  own  forces  i  and  that  if  any  ca- 
isfflitous  accident  should  render  her  incapable  of 
doing  so,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  have  re^- 
eourse  to  her  firiends.  This  advice  was  generally  ap- 
proved; and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Achsans 
should  employ  only  their  own  forces  In  supporting 
the  present  war. 

^The  events  of  it  werCi  however,  very  unfevour*    ^•^. 
able  to  them;  for  Cleomencs  made  himself  master  ^^^Vg 
of  several  cities*  of  Peloponnesus^  of  which  Aigos     ^26. 
was  the  most  considerable^  and  at  last  seized  Co* 
rintb|H)ut  not  the  citadel.    The  Achaeans  had  then    A.BC 
ao  longer  time  for  deliberation ;  Antigonus  was  called  jJ^I^^'q^ 
in  to  their  assistance,  ai^d  they  came  to  a  resolution     ^sj, 
to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him,  without  which  he 
would  never  have  edgagcd  in  that  expedition;  for 

*  Plat,  itt  Gkom.  p.  814,  815.    Pkil.  ia  Arat.  p«  1047. 
^^Gtpkyes,  PeUene^  Pbenous,  PUionte,  Cleeiiie,  Bpi4attr«^ 

Hcrmioiic,  Traeaeae. 
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4»^  wanted  n  pli^e  of  stqpngtb,  «nd  them  was  nott 
rwfaich  siikcd  faki  so  eSoctmXif  as  that,  as  well  on 
JEComnt  of  ib.  advantageous  situatioo  between  two 
seas^  as  its  fortifications,  which  rendered  it  airaott 
inipregnable.  Aiatus  seiK  liis  son  to  Antigonus 
among  the  otber  host^^*  fhat  prince,  advaocod 
by  long  fflorches  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  fourteen,  hundred  horse*  Aiatus  set  out 
by.  sea  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  leagne»  to 
meet  Antigontis  at  the  city  of  Pegje,  unknown  to 
the  enemy;  and  when  that  prince  was  informed  of 
his  arrivmi  in  peison^  he  advanced  to  him»  and  reis* 
dered  him  aU  the  honoors  dbe  to  a  general  of  di» 
tingmshed  rank  and  merit. 

Cleoraenes,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  tbe 

passage  of  tixe  Isthmus^  thought  it  more  adviseabl^ 

•to  throw  up  tienchesy  and  raise  strong  walls  to  for* 

tify  the  passes  of  the  Onian  mountaitts*^>  and  t* 

harass  the  enemy  by  £rtqueiit  attacks,  ladra:  thas 

hazard  a  battle  with  such  well-disciplined  and  wa^ 

like  troops^     This  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sparta 

ttduced  Antigonus  to  ^eat  caUremities^  for  he  had 

fiot  provided  himself  with  any  considerable  quantitj 

of  provisions,  and  found  it  not  very  piacticable  t» 

foi^  the  passes  defended  by  Cleomenest  the  only  ei* 

pedienta  therefore,  to  which  Antigoiras  could  hav« 

recourse  in  this  perplexity,  was  to  advance  to  the 

'    promontory  of  Hersea,  and  from  thence  to  transport 

his  army  by  sea  to  Sycion,  which  would  requiec  s 

.     considentble  space  of  time,  as  well  as  great  piepara* 

tions,  which  could  not  e^ily  be  made. 

A.  M;        While  Ant^omis  was  embarrassed  in  this  manndTv 

J780.    tome  friends  of  Aratus  arrived  at  his  oonp,  oae 

ail     flight  by  sea,  and  informed  him,  that  the  people  of 

Argos  had  revolted  against  Cleomenes,   and  virexe 

then  besieging  the  cit^el.     Aratus  having  Jikevise 

•  Tttesd  ^reari^^efi  mceuKai^  \vi)tdi  extended  ih>iS  tLe 
mount  Citheroa.    StraBiLtIH, 
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tcccived  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Antigonus,  set 
out  by  sea  and  arrived  at  Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  of  these  pro* 
cccdings  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evenings  imme- 
diately detached  Megistones  with  two  thousand  men^ 
to  succour  his  party  at  Argos  as  soon  as  possible ; 
after  which  he  industriously  watched  the  motions  of 
Antigonus;  and  to  animate  the  Corinthians,  assured 
them,  that  the  disorders,  which  had  lately  happened 
at  Aigos,  were  no  more  than  a  slight  commotion, 
excited  by  a  fe\V  mutinous  persons,  which  would 
easily  be  suppressed.  In  this  however  he  was  de- 
ceived, for  Megistones  having  been  slain  in  a  skir- 
tnish,  as  sootl  as  he  entered  Argos,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  ^od 
several  couriers  had  been  sent  from  those  troops  to 
demand  immediate  assistance  from  the  Spartan  army* 
Cleomenes  being  then  apprehensive  that  the  ene- 
niies,  if  they  should  happen  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Argos,  would  shut  up  all  the  passes 
against  him;  by  which  means  they  would  be  in  a 
Condition  to  ravage  all  Laconia  with  impunity,  and 
even  to  form  the  siege  of  Sparta,  which  would  thea 
be  without  defence;  he,  therefore,  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  decamp,  and  marched  with  all  his  army 
from  Gorinth. 

.  Antigonus,  soon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedas- 
nionians^  entered  the  place,  and  secured  it  to  him- 
self with  a  good  garrison.  Cleomenes,  in  the  mean 
time,  arrived  at  Argos,  before  the  revolters  had  any 
suspicion  of  his  approach,  and  at  first  succeeded  so 
^Ty  as  to  scale  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  he 
forced  some  of  the  enemies'  troops  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight;  but  Aratus  having  entered  the  city 
On  one  side^  and  King  Antigonus  appearing  with 
all  his  troops  on  the  other,  Cleomenes  retired  to 
Mantinea. 

During  the  continuance  of  his  niarch,  he  received 
advice  in  the  evening  from  couriers  at  Te^ea,  which 
aSected  him  as  much  as  all  his  fornier  misfortunes, 
pa 
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They  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  consort 
Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  ab- 
sent himself  a  whole  campaign,  eVen  when  his  ex* 
peditions  were  most  successful ;  and  such  was  his 
tendefness  and  esteem  for  her,  that  it  had  always 
been  customary  for  him  to  make  frequent  returns  to 
Sparta  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  The 
next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by  dawn,  and 
atrived  e^rly  at  Sparta,  where,  after  he  had  de- 
voted some  moments  in  pouring  out  his  sorrows  to 
his  mother  and  children  in  his  own  house,  he  re- 
sumed the  pianagement  of  public  affairs. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had 
promised  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  sent  to  him  to 
demand  his  mother  and  children  as  hostages.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  Cleom'enes  could  presume  to 
acquaint  his  parent  with  the  king  of  Egypt's  de- 
rftand,  and  though  he  frequently  went  to  visit  her, 
with  an  intention  to  explain  himself  to  her,  he  never 
had  resolution  enough  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 
His  mother  observing  the  perplexity  in  which  be 
appeared,  began  to  entertain  some  suspicion  of  the 
cause:  for  mothers  have  generally  a  great  share  of 
penetration,  with  reference  to  their  children.  She 
inquired  of  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him, 
whether  her  son  did  tiot  desire  something  from  her, 
which  he  could  not  pre\-ail  upon  himself  to  com- 
municate to  her?  And  when  Cleomenes  had  at  last 
the  resolution  to  open  the  affair  to  her,  "  How,  my 
son,*'  said  she  with  a  Smile,  '*  is  this  the  secret  you 
wanted  cour^^e  to  disclose  to  me?  Why,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  did  you  not  immediately  cause  me 
to  be  put  on  board  some  vessel^  and  sent,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where 
y  my  person  may  be  useful  to  Sparta,  before  old  age 

eonsumes  and  destroys  it  in  languor  and  inaction!'* 
When*  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  com- 
pleted, Cratcsiclea  (for  so  the  mother  of  Cleomenes 
was  called)  took  her  son  apart,  a  few  moments  be- 
fore she  enteied  the  vessel,  and  led  him  into  tbe 
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temple  of  Neptune.  There  she  held  him  z  great 
while  clasped  in  her  arms,  and  after  she  bad  bathed 
his  face  with  a  tender  flow  of  tears,  she  recom« 
mended  the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  country  to  his 
care.  When  she  saw  him  weep  in  the  excess  of  his 
aneuish  at  that  melancholy  parting;  *^  King  of  La- 
cedsemon,"  said  she,  **  let  us  dry  our  tears,  that  no 
person,  when  we  quit  the  temple,  may  see  us  weep, 
or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  Sparta.  For  this  is  in 
our  power;  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God."  When 
she  had  expressed  herself  to  this  effect,  she  com- 
posed her  countenance,  led  her  infant  grandson  to 
the  ship,  and  commanded  the  pilot  to  sail  that  mo* 
ment  from  the  port. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  at  Egypt,  she  was  ia« 
formed  that  Ptolemy,  haviqg  received  an  embassy 
from  Antigonus  was  satisfied  with  the  proposals 
made  by  that  prince;  and  she  had  likewise  intelli- 
gence, that  her  son  Cleomenes  was  solicited  by  the 
Achaeans  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  them  and 
Sparta,  but  that  he  durst  not  put  an  crid  to  the  war 
without  the  consent  of  Ptolemy,  bQca\is£  he  was 
apprehensive  for  his  mother,  who  was  then  ia  the 
power  of  that  king.  When  she  had  been  fylly  in- 
structed in  these  particulars,  she  sent  express  orders 
to  her  son,  to  transact,  without  the  least  fear  or 
hesitation,  whatever  he  imagined  would  prove  be- 
neficial and  glorious  to  Sparta,  and  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his  apprehensions  of 
the  treatment  an  ancient  woman  and  a  little  infant 
might  sustain  from  Ptolemy.  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments which  even  the  women  of  Sparta  thought  it 
their  glory  to  cherish. 

'  Antigonus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  biio*   ^'m.  . 
self  master  of  Tegea,  Mantioea,  Orchomene^  and    3781. 
several  other  cities;  Cleomenes,  who  wa%  then  rc-Ant,J-C. 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  Laconia^  p^r-     a»3- 

<  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  149.  Plat,  in  Cleom.  p.  iiS<-^i7«  U»  hi 
Arato.  p.  1048. 
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tnittcd  all  the  Helots  who  were  capable  of  payii^ 
five  min^  (about  ten  pounds  sterling)  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  From  this  contribution  he  raised 
five  hundred  talents  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling)  and  armed  two  thou- 
sand of  these  Helots  after  the  Macedonian  manner, 
in  order  to  oppose  thpm  to  the  Leups^spides  of  An-» 
tigonus;  he  then  formed  an  enterprise,  which  cer- 
tainly no  one  could  have  expected  from  him.  The 
city  of  Megalopolis  was  very  considerable  at  that 
time,  and  even  not  inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and 
e^ctcnt,  Cleomenes  concerted  tneasures  for  sur- 
prising this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any  oppo-. 
sition;  and  as  Aritigonus  had  sent  mos^  of  his  troop* 
intp  winter-quarters  in  Macedonia,  while  he  himself 
continued  at  EgiutPi  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  tbo 
Achaeans,  the  king  of  Sparta  justly  supposed,  that 
the  garrison  of  the  city  could  not  be  very  strong  at 
that  time,  nor  their  guards  very  strict  in  their  duty, 
as  they  w^re  not  apprehensive  of  any  insult  from  an 
enemy  so  w^ak  as  himself;  apd,  consequently,  that 
if  he  proceeded  with  expedition  in  his  design,  Anti- 
gonus,  who  was  then  at  the  distance  of  three  days^ 
march  from  the  place,  would  be  incapable  of  af- 
fording It  any  assistance.  The  event  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  he  had  projected  j  for  as  be  ar* 
rived  at  the  city  by  night,  he  scaled  the  walls,  an4 
made  himself  master  of  the  place  without  any  op- 
position'. Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Mes- 
sene,  with  their  wives  and  children,  before  their 
Enemies  had  any  thoughts  of  pursuing  them ;  and 
Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident,  till  it 
Was  too  late  to  retrieve  it. 

Cleomenes,  out  of  a  generosity  of  mind  which 
l^ais  few  examples  in  history,  sent  a  herald  to  ac- 
<luaint  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  that  he  wocld  re- 
store them  the  possession  of  their  city,  provi<fc4 
they  would' renounce  the  Achafeaii  league,  and  enter 
into  a  friendship  and  confederacy  with  Sparta;  but 
as  advantageous  as  this  offer  seemed^  they  could  not 
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pi^ail  ou  themselves  to  acCcyt  k;  but  mtb^  dtosb 
to  be  deprived  of  their  estates^  4$  well  as  of  the  mo-' 
Qttmeals  of  their  ancestors,  jand  the  temples  of  tbeir> 
godss  in  a  word,  to  see  themselves  divested  of  all 
tbat  wa$  .most  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  than  to 
violate  the  faith  they  had  sworn  to  their  allies*  Th& 
&(Mus  PhU<^€emen,  whom  we  shall  frequently  have; 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel  of  thi^  history^ 
oad  wiaio  was  then  at  Messenew  ^ntj^ibuted  not  a' 
little  to  this  generous  resolution.  Who  cotild  ever 
expect  to  discover  1^  xuuch  greatness  'pf  souU  and 
such  a  noble  cdst  of  thought,  from  the,  vel?y  dregs  of 
Greece,  for  by*  that  naq[ie  thetinv^fif  which,  we  now 
treat  may  justly  be  described,  when  we  ci^mpacr 
tbem  wiUi  the  glorious  ages  of  Greece  united  and- 
tfiucnpl>aQt>  when  even  the  lustra  of  ita  victories  wad- 
lost  in  the  splendor  .of  its  virtues!     ' 

This  refusal  of  tbe  MiBgdlop&lkaiuir  higbry  enraged* 
Cieomcnes,  wb9i  till  the  pioment.  he  received  tiiei*> 
answer,  bad , not; poly .3^red. the citVf.bi^  he^even 
beencarefui  to  prevent  the  soldiers  uom  committing 
the  least  dis^der^;  but  hi^  aQgpr>4s  theQ.infiamiedL 
tasQcha  degree,  thAfc.bC'.^bftmloned  th^  place  to: 
pillage,  and  sent-aU  tbt^  ^tatXies  and: pictured  to  hi$: 
own  city.     He  also  deiiH>li^bed.  tbe  greatest  part  pfi 
tht  walls,   with  the  sCiiongest  qoariers,  and  thea; 
marched  his  troopa  baci^  to*  Sparta*    The  desjipjiatioa! 
of  the  ,city  extremely  afticteci  the  Ateh^anSfc  wW. 
considered  their  inabilitjsio  assirt  such  ^hful  allies*^ 
af  a  crime  for  whkh  tboj?  ought  to  repffPaohj  tbetn- 

.^This  people  was  soon  sett^bk^  that  by  imploring, 
the  aid  of  Antig6nu%  tbey  had  subj/ieted  themselves 
to  ^i>  imp^fiiow^  master,  wbel  made  tfaeir  liberties  the-' 
pric^  of  hisaid-  He  cftrnpfUed!  tbcw  to  pass  a  de- 
(;^flPr  which  prohibited /thbmufeiito.jwritiog  to  any 
HiflgslW  sending  an  ertibasaiy;  without  his  permission^. 
an4  kp.  oblige  them  .ta:fvniMtl{)^  foA  1^ 
for  the  garrison  he  had  put  into  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth, vyhich,  in  realityi  w»:*naking  them  pay  for 
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thdr  own  chains^  for  this  citadel  wis  the  ^ry  jkm 
which  kept  them  in  subjection.  They  had  aban- 
doned themaelves  to  slavery  in  so  abject  a  manmr, 
as  even  to  offer  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit 
public  games  iu  honour  of  Antigonus;  and  Aratus 
was  no  longer  regarded  by  them.  Antigonus  set  up 
in  Argos  all  the  statues  of  those  tyrants  which  Am* 
tus  had  thrown  down,  and  destroyed  all  those  which 
had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  persons  who  sur-^ 
prised  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  except  one,  which 
was  that  of  Aratus  himself;  and  all  the  intrtaties  of 
this  eeneral  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  de- 
sist nom  such  a  proceedii^.  The  sight  of  these 
transactions  ^ve  him  the  utmost  anxiety;  but  he 
was  no  longer  master  of  af&irs,  and  suffered  a  just 
punishment  for  subjecting  himself  and  his  countiy 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  Antigonus  also  took  the  city  ot 
Mantinea,  and  when  he  had  most  inhunmnly  mur- 
dered a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and  wiA  the 
rest  into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the  place  to  the 
Argivesy  in  order  to  its  being  repeopled  by  them,' 
and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that  commission,  who 
had  the  meanness  to  call  thts  new  inhabited  city^hy 
the  name  pf  him  who  had  shewn  himself  its  most 
cruel  enemy#  A  sad,  and,  at  the  same  timp,  a  salu- 
tary example,  which  shows  that  when  once  a  persoa 
has  consented  to  stoop  to  a  state  of  sonritude,  ho 
aees  himself  daily  compelled  to  descend  lower,  with- 
out knowing  where  or  now  to  stop. 

Aratus,  by  emfdoyiQg  his  own  endeavows  to  losd 
his  republic  with  shackles,  was  guilty  of  an  unpar* 
donable  crime,  the  enormity  of  which  |h>  great  qua* 
lity,  nor  any  shining  action,  can  ever  extemiate. 
He  acted  thus  oierel^  thfou^  jealousy  of  hji  fivat 
Cleomenes,  whose  ^oty^f  and  the  superiority  thai 
youn^  prince  had  obtained  over  him  by  the  sucoctt 
of  his  arms,  were  insuf^xxrtable  tQ  him.  What, 
M7S  f  Iptarch,  did  CkaiDen<3s  deiiuMK)^  thmAx;^ 

f  AntigPi^at 
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in^  ^  the  sdc  preliminary  to  the  peace  he  offered 
them  ?  Was  it  not  their  election  of  him  for  their 
general?  And  did  he  not  demand  that  with  a  view 
to  complete  the  welfitre  of  their  cities,  and  secure  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  as  a  testimony 
rf  his  gratitude  for  so  signal  an  honour,  and  so  glo- 
rious a  title?  If,  therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it 
had  ^been  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have 
chosen  cither  Cleomenes  or  Antigonus,  or  in  other 
words,  a  Greek  or  a  Barbarian,  for  the  Macedonians 
were  considered  as  such ;  in  a  word,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  have  a  master,  would  not  the  meanest 
citizen  of  Sparta  have  been  preferable  to  the  greatest 
ef  the  Macedonians;  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour  and  repu- 
tation of  Greece  ?  Jealpusy,  however,  extinguished 
all  tfaos^  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus ;  so  dif^ 
ficult  is  it  to  behold  superior  merit  with  an  eye  of 
satisfaetibn  and  tranquillity, 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  sub- 
mit to  Cleomenes,  nof  consent  that  a  King  of 
Sparta  descended  from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who 
had  lately  re-established  the  ancient  discipline  of ' 
that  city,  should  add  to  his  other  titles,  that  of  cap- 
tain-'general  of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  a  stranger,  to 
whom  be  had  formerly  professed  himself  a  mortal 
enemy}  in  consequence  of  which  he  filled  Pelc^n- 
Iiesu6  with  those  very  Macedonians  whom  he  had 
made  it  his  glory  to  expel  from  thence  in  his  youth. 
He  even  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  all  Achaia, 
byhi»  example,  fell  prostrate  before  them,  as  an  in- 
dicatiofi  of  their  promptitude  to  accomplish  the 
commands  of  their  imperious  masters.  In  a  word, 
from  a  man  accustomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an 
abject  and  servile  flatterer;  he  had  the  baseness  to 
offinr  sacrifices  to  Antigonus,  tad  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  procession  crowned  with  chaplets  of 
flowers^  joining  at  the  same  time  in  hymns  to  the 
honour  of  ths^t  prince»  and  rendering  by  these  low 
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idolitiom  that  homage  toaoaartaliiiMi  which  noM 
but  the  Dtvifiity  can  claim,  wd  even:  to  a.maa  who 
tbCT  carrifid  death  in  bis  boson;  ju)d  wjE§  ]t|4]F'|i» 
sink  into  putrefaction;  for  he  at  that  tiope*  vmj^ 
doced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  ^Aom  consuooptAM^ 
Aratxts  was,  however,  a  loan  of  gp^t  mtrit  in  <^tf 
Bcspccts,  and  had  shewn  himself  to  be  an.extiwfr 
dioary  person,  altogether  worthy,  of  JSreece^  ita 
him,  says  Plutarch,  wc  see  a  de{)k>rabk  ifi^aM#.M»f 
human  frailty;  which  amidst  the  lustre  of  90  vimf 
fare  and  excellent  qualittes  could  aot  form  th%  {to 
^f  a  virtue  excnapt  from  blame* 

^\Ve  have  already  observed,  th^t.JVntigonushad 

tent  his  troops  ijQto  winter- quai'ters  in  Mftcedpnil, 

Cleomenes,  at  the  return  of  spring,  formed  an  co^ 

llerprise,  which  in  the  opinion  or   the  vulgar,  wm 

the  result  of  te^merity  and  folly;  but,  according.  Ca 

Polybiufl,  ^  competent  judge  in  affiifs  of  that  mr 

ture,  it  was  concerted  with  all  imaginable  {^u^QQft 

and  sa^city.     As  he  was  sensible  thai  the  Macf^cv* 

liians  were  dispersed  in  their  quarters,  and  that  Aa* 

tigonus  passed  the  winter  seaspn  with  hi^  friends a|. 

Argos,   without  any  other  guard  than  an  in(on^ 

derable  number  of  foreign  troops;  he  made  an  irr^ 

tion  into  the  territories  of  Argos  in  order  to  lay  tham 

waste.     He  conceived  at  the  sam^  time,  that  '4 

Antigonus  should  be  so  much  affected  with,  the  apr 

prehensions  of  ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  b^ttlc^  h^ 

vyould  certainly  be  defeated ;  and  that,  on  thf  other 

hand,  if  he  should  decline  fighting,  he  WQukl-  Iw 

all   liis    reputation  with  the  Ach^eam,    while  tbe: 

Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  rendered  more 

daring  and  intrepid.    The  event  succeeded  ac^oidiflg 

to  his  expectations;   for  as  the  whole  country  iW^i 

ruined  by  the  devastations  of  his  troops,  the  pcopte 

of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  impatience,  assemhlMl 

in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  palace  gate,  3nd 

with  a  murmuring  tone  pressed  the  king  either  ca 

'Plut.  in  Clcom.  p.  816,  817.    Polyb.  L  ii.  p.  149, 
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give  their  enemies  battle,  or  resign  the  command  of 
his  troops  to  those  who  were  less  timorous  than  him- 
sel£  Anttgonus,  on  the  other  band,  wKo^had  n 
much,  of  the  prudence  and  presence  ^^f-q^ind  essen- 
tial to  z,  greai  general,  as  to  b^  sensible  that  the  4is- 
hoaourab!(e  part  of  one  in  hb  station,  ijid.  not  con* 
$i5t  in  beai'ing  hicnself  reproached^  but  in  exposing 
himself  ^ash^jp,  ar\d  without  reason,  and  ii\  quitting 
certainties  iW  clunc^  refused  to  take  tl^  fieid»  ^d 
persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  fight.  Cl^WA^es 
therefore  led  i^p  bis  troops^  ^o  the  walte  o^  Argos» 
ftnd  when  be  had  laid  the  fiat  c^u^try  wa&t^  n^arcbed 
bis  army  back  to  Sp^rta^  • 

This  expedition  redounded  very  mj^Gh  to  bis  ho- 
nour, and  even  obliged  his  enemies  to  confess  that  he 
was  an  excellent  general,  ^nd  a  pcrsop  of  xbe  highest  *■ 

merit  ahd  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  arduou3' 
affairs.  In  a  word,  they  could  never  sufficiently  ad-, 
tairc  his  manner  of  opposing  the  forces  of  a  single 
city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians,  united 
with  that  of  Peloponnesus,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  supplies  which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
kmg;  and'  especially  when  they  considered  that  he 
had  not  only  preserved  Laconia  free  from  all  insults,* 
but  had  even  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  his| 
enemies,  where  he  ravaged  the  country,  and  made 
himself  master  of  several  great  cities.  This  they 
were  persuaded  could  not  be  the  effect  of  any  ordi- 
nary abilities  in  the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common 
ibagnanimity  of  soul.  A  misfortune  however  un- 
happily prevented  him  from  re-instating  Sparta  in 
hcf  ancient  power,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 
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Skct.  V,  The  celebrated  battle  qf  SelasiayXohcrem 
Antigonus  drfeats  Cleomenes^  who  retires  into 
^gMpl"  Antigonus  makes  himself  master  qf 
Sparta,  and  treats  that  citi/ with  great  humanity. 
The  death  of  that  prince,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  The  death  ((f 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  to  whose  throne  Ptolemy  Phi' 
lopater  succeeds.  A  great  earthquake  at  Rhodes. 
The  noble  generosity  qf  those  princes  and  cities 
who  contributed  to  the  reparation  of  the  losses  the 
Rhodians  had  sustaified  by  that  calamity.  The 
fate  qf  the  famous  Colossus. 

^•J*  *ThE  Macedonians  and  Achsans  having  quitted 
Anlj.C.  *^^^^  quarters  in  the  summer  season,  Antigonus  pat 
223.  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  advanced  ioto 
Laconia.  His  army  was  composed  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundi^d  horse;  but  that 
of  Cleomenes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men.  As  the  latter  of  these  two  princes 
expected  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had  forti- 
fied all  the  passes,  by  posting  detachments  of  his 
troops  in  them,  and  by  throwing  up  intrencbment^ 
and  cutting  down  trees,  after  which  he  formed  bis 
camp  at  Selasia.  He  imagined,  and  with  good  rea- 
son too,  that  the  enemies  would  endeavour  to  fwce 
a  passage  into  that  country  through  this  avenue,  in 
which  he  was  not  deceived.  This  defile  was  fonned 
by  two  mountains,  one  of  which  had  the  name  of 
Eva,  and  the  other  that  of  Olympus.  The  river 
Oeneus  ran  between  them,  on  the  banks  of  which 
was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown 
up  a  good  intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains, posted  his  brother  Eudidas  on  the  eminence 
t)f  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted  hirasctf 

«  Polyb.  I.  ii.  p.  I50--I54.    Pl\it.  in  Cleom.  p.  818*  8191 
Ibid,  in  Philop.  p.  358.  . 
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on  OIyflipus»  with  the  Lacedagmoniaos,  and  a  party 
of  the  foreign  troops,  placing^  at  the  same  time^  along 
«ach  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry, 
and  foreign  auxiliaries* 

Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  all  the 
passes  iDrtified,  and  was  sensible,  by  the  manner  in 
which  Cleomenes  had  posted  his  troops,  that  he  had 
neglected  no  precaution  for  defending  himself  and 
attacking  his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  formed  his 
camp  into  such  an  advant^eous  disposition,  as  ren* 
dered  all  approaches  to  it  extremely  difficult.  All 
this  abated  his  ardour  for  a  battle,  and  caused  him 
to  encamp  at  a  small  distance,  where  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  covering  his  troops  with  a  rivulet.  He 
continued  there  for  several  days,  in  order  to  view 
the  situation  of  the  different  posts,  and  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  people  who  composed  the  enemy's 
army.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  forauog  designs, 
which  kept  the  enemy  in  suspence  how  to  act.  They 
however  were  always  upon  their  guard,  and  the 
situation  of  each  army  equally  secured  them  from 
insults.  At  last  both  sides  resolved  upon  a  decisive 
battle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  CleooEienes,  who 
was  posted  so  advantageously  at  that  time,  and 
whose  troops  were  bferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  by 
one  third,  but  were  secure  of  a  free  coaumiBicatioQ 
in  their  rear,  with  Sparta,  from  whence  they  might 
easily  be  supplied  with  pfovisions^  should  resolve, 
without  the  least  apparent  necessity,  to  hazaid  a 
battle,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  £ue  of 
Laceda^mon. 

Polybius  indeed  seems  to  intimate  the  cause  of 
this  proceeding,  when  ixe  (d)$erves,  that  Ptolemy 
caused  Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted^  that  he  no 
longer  would  supply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted 
him  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  Antigonus.  As  Qeomenes  therefore  was  in- 
capable  of  defraying  the  expence  of  this  war^  and 
was  not  oftly  in  arrear  with  his  foreign  troops  to  the. 
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imoiarit  of  a  rctf  considenlblc  sum,  bni  found  ii 
extremely  difficult  to  rtiaintain  his  Spartan  forces, 
.    we  mKf  coftdeqticntJy  suppose  that  this  situation  of 
his  affairs  was  his  jnciuccment  to  venture  a  battle. 

When  tBe  signds  were  given  on  each  side,  Anti^ 
gbmis  detached  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  Ma- 
cedonian and  Ulyrian  battalions,  alternately  disposed, 
against  those  of  the  enemy  posted  on  mount  Eva. 
His  second  line  consisted  of  Acarnanians  and  Cre- 
tans, and  in  the  rear  of  these,  two  thousand  Achae- 
ans  were  drawn  up  as  a  body  of  reserve.  He  drew 
tip  his  cavalry  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order 
to  confront  those  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to 
be  supported  by  a  thousand  of  the  Achaan  foot^ 
and  the  same  number  of 'Megalopolitans.  He  then 
placed  hitftsetf  at  the  head  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  light  armed  foreign  troops,  and  advanced  to 
mount  Olympus  to  attack  Qcomenes,  The  forcignert 
were  disposed  mto  tRt  first  line,  and  marched  imme- 
diately before  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was 
divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  rtfar  of  the 
6ther,  because  the  gtound  would  not  admit  their 
forming  a  larger  front^t 

'  The  action  began  at  Mount  Eva,  when  the  light 
armed  troops,  who  had  been  posted  with  an  inten- 
tion to  cover  and  support  the  cavalry  of  Cleomenes, 
Abservirig  that  the  remotest  cohorts  of  the  Achjean 
forces  were*  uncovered,  immediately  wheeled  about 
and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  ITiosc  who  cndca- 
towed  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  found 
themselves  vigorously  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  in 
great  danger,  being  threatened  in  front  by  Euclidas, 
who  was  in  a  higher  situation,  at  the  same  time  tHat 
they  wete  charged  in  their  rear  by  the  foreign  troops, 
irho  assaultrd  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
Philopeemen  and  his  citizens  were  posted  amoi^ 
the  cavalry  of  Arttigonus,  ^Vho  were  supported  by 
the  Hlytians,  and  had  orders  not  to  move  from  that 
poSf  till  a  particular  signal  should  be  given;  Phild- 
I^Jtmcn  observing  that  it  would  not  be- difficult  id 
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Ikti'updn  this  light  infantry  of  Eticlidaa,  and  fout 
thtm  entirely,  and  that  this  was  the  critical  mo*- 
ment  for  the  charge,  immediately  communicated 
bis  opinion  to  stich  of  the  king*s  bfficers  as  com* 
manded  the  cavalry.  They,  however,  would  not 
so  much  as  hear  him,  merely  because  he  had  never 
commanded,  and  was  then  very  young;  and  even 
treated  what  he  said  as  a  chimera.  Philoposmen 
tvas  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  that  usage,  bu( 
at  the  head  of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed 
tipon  to  follow  him,  he  attacked  and  repulsed  that 
body  of  infantry  with  great  slaughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  lUyrians,  being' disengaged 
by  this  operation  from  what  before  had  retarded  their 
motions,  boldly  marched  up  the  hill  to  their  enemies. 
Eticlidas  was  then-  to  engage  with  a  phalanx,  whose 
whole  fcwxre  consisted  in  the  strict  union  of  its  parts, 
the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  the  steady  and  equal  forc6 
^  its  numerous  and  pointed  spears,  and  the  uniform 
impetuosity  of  that  heavy  body,  that  by  its  weight 
o?erthrew  and  bore  down  all  before  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able 
officer  would  have  marched  down  the  mountain  with 
such  of  his  troops  as  were  lightest  arnacd  and  most . 
active  to  have  niet  the  ph^anx.  He  might  easily 
have-attacked  those  troops  as  soon  as  they  begati  to 
ascend,  and  would  then  have  harassed  them  on  every 
side.  The  inequalities  of  the  mountain,  with  the 
^£ulty  of  ascendii^  it  entirely  uncovered,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  have  opened  a  passage  through 
this  bodf  of  men^  and  to  have  interrupted  their 
march,  by  putting  their  ranks  into  confusion,  and 
breaking  their  order  of  battle;  he  might  also  have 
fallen  back  by  degrees,  in  order  to  regain  the^um* 
n>it  of  the  mountain,  as  the  enemy  advanced' upon 
him,  and  after  ht  had  deprived  •  them  of  the  ciriy 
^Ivantage-  they  could  expect  from  the  quafity  of  thetf 
^rms,  and  the  disposition -of -their  troops^  he  might 
have  improved  the  advantage^  of  his  post  in  such  a 
tnanner,  iie  to  bav«  easily  pot  them  to  flight.  . 
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Euclidas,  instead  of  acting  in  this  maomnr^  cMf 
tinued  on  the  top  of  the.  mount^n,  flattering  him- 
self, that  victory  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms i 
he  imagined^  in  all  probability,  that  the  higher  be 
permitted  the  enemy  to  advance,  the  easier  it  woidd 
be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  troops  down  the  steep 
declivity :  but  as  he  had  not  reserved  for  his  own 
forces  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat 
that  might  happen  to  be  necessary  for  avoiding  the 
formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx,  which  advanced 
upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowded 
together  in  such  a  manner,  as  obliged  them  to  figbt 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  could 
not  long  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms, 
and  the  order  of.  battle  into  which  that  infentiy 
formed  themselves  on  the  eminence;  and  as  his  mea 
could  neither  retreat  nor  change  their  ground,  they 
were  soon  defeated  by  their  enemies. 

During  this  action,  the  cavalry  of  each  army  bad 
also  engaged.  That  of  the  Achaeans  behaved  them- 
selves  with  great  bravery,  and  Philopoemen  in  par- 
ticular; because  they  were  sensible  that  the  liberties 
of  their  republic  would  be  decided  by  this  battle, 
Philopoemen^  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  while  he  fought  on  foot^ 
his  armour  was  pierced  through  with  a  javelin;  the 
wound,  however,  was  not  mortal,  nor  attended  witb 
any  ill  consequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engs^ement  on  mount 
Olympus,  with  their  light-armed  troops  and  foreign 
soldiers,  of  whom  each  of  theni  had  about  fi^^ 
.thousand.  As  this  action  was  performed  in  the 
sight  of  each  sovereign  and  his  army,  the  troops 
emulated  each  other  in  signalizing  themselves,  as 
well  in  parties,  as  when  the  battle  became  general. 
Mao  and  toan,  and  rank  to  rank,  all  fought  with  tbe 
utmost  vigour  and  obstinacy.  Cleomenes,  when  he 
saw  his  brother  defeated^  and  his  cavalry  losing 
ground  in  the  plain,  was  apprehensive  that  the 
enemy  would  pouf  upon  ^m  from  all  quarters;  <P4 
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Inefefore  thought  it  adviscablc  to  level  all  the  in* 
trenchments  around  his  camp>,and  tau^e  bis  whole 
army  to  march  out  in  frpn)t.  The  trumpets  having 
Sounded  a  signal  ibr  the  light-armed  troops  .to  retreat 
firom  the  tract  between  the  two  camps^  each  phalanx 
advanced  witk  loud  shouts,  shifting  their  lances  at 
ihc  same  time,  and  began  the  charge.  The  action 
tvas  very  hot.  One  while  the  Macedonians  fell  back 
before  the  valoijirof  the  Spartans;  aqd  these,-  in  their 
turn,  wei-e  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Ma^ 
cedonian  phalanx ;  till  at  last  the  troops  of  Anti* 
gonus  advancing  w;th  their  lances  lowered  ana 
closed,,  chaiged  the  Lacedsemonians  with  all  the  im-^ 
petuoslty  ot  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  its  ranksi 
and  drove  them  from  their  Entrenchments.  Th* 
defeat  then  became  general;  the  Lacedsemoniansfeti 
in  gre^t  numbers,  and  those  who  survived,  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest  disorder; 
Cleomenos,  with  only  a  few  horse^  retreated  to 
Sparta.  Plutarch  assures  usj  that  most  of  the  foc^ 
feign  troops  perished  in  this  battle,  and  that  no  rhoft 
than  two  hundred  Lacedemonians  escaped  o6t  c^ 
six  thousand.  ,     .  .  .  • 

It  niay  justly  fee  said,  that  Antigonus  delived  his 
success,  in  some  measure,  from  the  p^ud^nce  and 
traverjr  of  the  young  Philopoemen.  His  bold  resor 
iution  to  attack  the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy  with 
io  few  forces  as  those  of  his  own  troop,  contributeii 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  wing  commanded  by  Eu- 
tlidas,  and  that  drew  on  the  general  defeat.  Thii 
action,  undertaken  bjr  a  private  captain  of  horso^ 
jhot  only  without  orders,  but  in  opposition  to  tbf 
superior  ofiicers,  and  dven  contrary  to.  the  cpnimandl 
of  the  general,  seems  to  be  a  transgressibn  of  m}li-  ' 
tary  discipline;  but  it  ought  to  b4  remembered,  ib^t 
the  welfare  of  an  army  is  a  circumstance  sibperior  tof 
all  other  considerations.  Had  the  general  been  pre- 
i§ent,  he  Himself  would  have  given  directions  for  th^t 
ftiotion,  and  the  delay  even  of  a  single  moraentif 
&ight  occasion  the  impossibility  ot  its  success^  U 
▼oir.vi*  a 
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is  evident  that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  action  la 
this  niianner  J  for  when  the  bit  tie  was  over,  he  as- 
sumed an  air  of  seeniing  displeasure,  and  demanded 
Df  Alexander,  -^rho  commanded '  his  cavalry,  what 
his  reason  could  be  for  beginning  the  attack  before 
the  signal,  contrary  to  the  6rders  he  had  issued? 
Alexander  then  replying,  that  it  wai  not  himself  but 
H  ybung  officer  of  Megalopolis,  Who  had  transgressed 
his  commands  in  tliat  manner:  **  Tiiat  young  man,'* 
laid  Antigonus,  "  in  seizing  the  occasion,  behaved 
like  a  great  general,  biityou  the  generallike  a  young 


tlian." 


'  Sparta,  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient 
steadiness  and  intrepidity,  which  seemed  to  have 
something  of  a  savage  air,  and  had  distinguished 
her  citizens  on  all  occasions.  No  married  woman 
Was  seen  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  The 
bid  men  celebrated  the  death  of  their  children;  and 
the  children  congratulated  their  fathers  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Every'  one  deplored  the  fate  which 
*ad  prevented  them  from  sacrificing  their  lives  to 
the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  opened  their 
hospitable  doors  to  those  who  returned  covered  with 
wounds  from  the  army;  they  attended  them  with 
peculiar  care,  and  supplied  them  with  all  the  accom- 
modations they  needed.  No  trouble  or  confusion 
was  seen  through  the  whole  city,  and  every  indivi- 
dual lamented  more  .the  public  calamity,  than  any 
particular  loss  of  their  own. 
"  ClcomeneS,  uporf  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised 
his  citizens  to  receive  Antigonus;  assuring  them, 
it '  the  sanic  tim^,  that  whatever  might  be  his  own 
tondilidrt,'  he  would  always  promote'  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  whenever  it 
should  happen  to  be  in  his  power.  'He  then  retired 
into  his  own  houfee,  but  would  neither  drink,  though 
very  thirsty,  nor  sit  dowfa,  though  extremely  fa- 
tigued. Charged  as  he  then  was  with  the  weight 
of  his  armour,  he  leaned  against  a  column,  with  his 
head  reclined  on  his  au-m;  and  after  he  had  delibe- 
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fated  with  himself  for  some  time  on  the  different 
measures  in*  his  power  to  take>  he  suddenly  quitted 
;the  house,  ind  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port  of 
Gythium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  he  had 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  for  Egypt. 

"A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  representation  to 
him  of  the  m^ancholy  consequences  that  might  at- 
tend his  intended  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  indig- 
nity a  king  of  Sparta  would  sustain  by  crouching  m 
a  servile  manner  to  a  foreign  prince,  took  that  op- 
portunity to  exhort  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  to 
prevent  those  just  reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and 
glorious  death,  and  to  vindicate,    by  that  action, 
those  wfco  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  fields  of 
Selasia,  for  the  liberty  of  Sparta,     "  You  are  de- 
ceived," cried  Cleomenes,  "  if  you  imagine  there 
is  any  bravery  in  confronting  (death,  merely  through 
the  apprehension  of  false  shame,  or  the  desire  of 
empty  applause:  Say  rather,  that  such  an  action  is 
mean  and  pusillanimous. .  The  death  we  may  be  in- 
duced to  covet,  instead  of  being  the  evasion  of  an 
action,  ought  to  be  an  action  itselP,  since  nothing 
can  be  more  dishonourable  than  either  to  live  or  die, 
merely  for  one's  self.    For  my  part,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  be  useful  to  my  country,    to  my  latest 
breath;  and  whenever  this  hope  happens  to  fail  us, 
it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  death,  if 
such  sho\ild  be  then  our  inclination/' 

^  Cleomenes  had  scarce  set  sail,  before  Antigonus    A.  M. 
arrived  at  Sparta,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  a^^Vu 
city.     He  seemed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  more  like    ^^'J' 
a  friend  than  a  conqueror;'  and  declared  to  them, 
that  he  had  not  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Spar- 

^  Plot,  in  Cleom.  p.  819.     Polyb.  1.  ii,  p.  155.     Jastin.  1. 
.  sxyUI.  c.  4. 

*  The  ancients  maintained  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  death 
of  persons  employed  in  the  administration  of  a  state  oughc 
neither  to  be  useless  or  inactive,  with  respect  to  the  public  ; 
bat  a  natural  consequence  of  their  ministry,  and  one  of  their 
most  important  actions.    Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  57. 
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tans,  but    against   Clcomenes,    whose   flight  tad 
satisfied  and  disarmed  his  resentment.      He  like- 
wise added,  that  it  would  be  glorious  to  his  m^ 
mory,  to  have  it  said  by  posterity,  that  Sparta  had 
been  preserved  by  the  prince  who  alone  had  the 
good  fortune  to  take  it.     He  reckoned  he  had  saved 
that  city,  by  abolishing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Clco- 
*  menes  had  accomplished,  for  the  re-establishment 
"of  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus;  though  that  con- 
duct was  the  real  cause  of  its  ruin.     Sparta  lost  all 
that  was  valuable  to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  in- 
voluntary retreat  of  Cleomenes.     One  fatal  battle 
blotted  out  that  happy  dawn  of  power  and  glory, 
and  for  ever  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  re-in- 
stating his  city  in  her  ancient  splendour,  and  ori- 
ginal authority,  which  were  incapable  of  subsisting 
after  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms on  which  her  welfare  was  founded.     Corrup- 
tion then  resumed  her  former  course,  and  daily  ga- 
thered strength,  till  Sparta  sunk  to  her  last  declen- 
sion in  a  very  short  space  of  time.     It  may  there- . 
fore  be  justly  said,  that  the  bold  views  and  enter- 
prises of  Cleomenes  were  the  last  struggles  of  its  ex- 
piring liberty. 

Antigonus  !eft  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  en- 
tered it ;  and  his  departure  was  occasioned  by  the 
intelligence  he  had  received,  that  a  war  had  broke 
but  in  Macedonia^  where  the  Barbarians  committed 
dreadful  ravages.  If  this  news  had  arrived  three 
days  sooner,  Cleomenes  might  have  been  saved.  An- 
tigonus was  already  afflicted  with  a  severe  indispo- 
sition, which  at  last  ended  in  a  consumption  and 
total  defluxion  of  humours,  that  carried  him'  ofi 
'  two  or  three  years  after.  He  however  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  his  ill  state  of 
health,  and  had  even  spirit  enough  to  engage  in  new 
battles  in  his  own  kingdom.  It  was  said,  that  after 
he  had  been  victorious  over  the  Ulyrians,  he  was  so 
transported  with  joy,  that  he  ffequently  repeated 
these  expressions,  "  O  the  glorious  happy  battle!'* 
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And  that  he  uttered  this  exclamation  with  so  much 
ardour,  that  he  burst  a  vein,  and  lost  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood;  this  symptom  was  succeeded  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  he  settled  the  succession  to  his  do- 
minions in  favour  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age;  or  it  may  be 
rather  said,  that  he  returned  him  the  sceplre,  which 
had  only  been  deposited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  met  with  a  Very  cold  reception  from 
the  king,  when  he  was  first  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence.    But  after  he  had  given  that  monarch  proofs 
of  his  admirable  sense,  and  shewn  in  his  common 
conversation  the  generous  freedom,  openness,  and 
simplicity  of  the  Spartan  manners,  attended  with  a 
graceful  politeness,  in  which  there  was  nothing  mean, 
and  even  a  noble  pride  that  became  his  birth  and' 
dignity,  Ptolemy  was  then  sensible  of  his  merit,  and 
esteemed  him  infinitely  more  than  all  those  cour- 
tiers who  were  only  solicitous  to  please  him  by  ab- 
ject flatteries.     He  was  even  struck  with  confusion 
and  remorse  for  his  neglect  of  so  great  a  man,  and 
for  his  having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who 
had  raised   his   own  reputation,  and  enlarged   his 
power  to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  victory  over  that 
prince.     The  king  of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to    ^j^^^ 
comfort  and    relieve  Cleomenes,   by  treating  him    3782*. 
with  the  utmost   honour,  and  giving  him  repeated  Ant.  J.  C. 
assurances  that  he  would  send  him  into  Greece  with     ^**' 
such  a  fleet  and  a  supply  of  money,  as  with  his  other 
good  offices  should  be  sufficient  to  re-establish  him 
on  the  throne.     He  also  assigned  him  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  twenty-four  talents  (about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling)  with  which  he  supported  hiniself 
and  his  firicnds,  with  the  utmost  frugality,  reserving 
all  the  remainder  of  that  allowance  tor  the  relief  of 
those  who  retired  into  Egypt  from  Greece.     Pto-    j^j^^ 
lemy  however  died  before  he  could  accpmplish  his    3783. 
prombc   to  Cleomenes.    This  prince  had  reigned  A^^- J*  ^ 
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twenty-five  years,  and  was  the  last  of  that  racejn- 
whom  any  true  virtue  and  moderation  was  conspi- 
cuous; *for  the  generality  of  his   successors  were 
monsters  of  debauchery  and  wickedness.  The  prince, 
whose  character  we  are  now  describing,  had  made  it  , 
his  principal  care*  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the 
South,  from  concluding  the  peace  with  Syria.     Ac- 
cordingly he  had  extended  it  the  whole  length  of  the 
Red  Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian,  as  tl^e  Ethiopia^ 
coast$,  and  even  to  the  Straits-j-,  which  form  a  com- 
munication with  the  southern  ocean.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  son  Ptolemy,, 
surnamed  Philopator. 
A.M.        *Some  time  before  this  period,  Rhodes  suffered 
378Z.    very  considerable  damages  from  a  great  earthqfuake; 
^**22^*^'The  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  arsenals,  and  the 
narrow  passes  in  the  haven,  where  the  ships  of  that 
island  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous 
condition;  and  the  famous   Colossus,    which  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was 
thrown  down  and  entirely  destroyed.     It  is  natural  to 
think,  that  this  earthquake  spared  neither  private 
houses  nor  public  structures  nor  even  the  temples  of 
the  gods.     The  loss  sustained  by  it  amounted  to  im^ 
mense  sums;  and  the  Rhodians,  reduced  to  the  ut* 
most  distress,  sent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  to  implore  their  relief  in  that  melancholy 
conjuncture.     An  emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  prevailed  in  favour 
of  that  deplorable  city;  and  Hiero  and  Gelon  in 
Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  signalized  themselves 
in  a  peculiar  manner  on  that  occasion.     The  two 
former  of  these  princes  contributed  above  an  bun*' 
dred  talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public 
place;    one   of   which   represented    the  people  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  other  those  of  Syracuse;  tb^  former 
was  crowned  by  the  latter*  to  testify,  as  Pdybius 

*  Strabo.  1. 17.  p.  796,  ^  Polyb.  1.  5.  p.  4^8,  ^3U 

*  Monum.  Adulit.  ,  f  Struts  of  Babclixian4cU 
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observes,  that,  the  Syracusans  thought  the  oppprtu-. 
nity  of  relieving  the  Rhodiaas  a  favour  aod  obliga^^^ 
tion.to  themselves.     Ptolqrayy  besides  his  other  ^x- 
pences,  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  aum,, 
supplied  that  people  with  three  hundred  talents,  a^ 
million  of  bushels  of  corn,  and  a  sufficient  quantity . 
of  timber  for  building  ten  gallies  of  ten  benches  of 
oars,  and  as  many  more  of  three  benches,  besides  aa. 
infinite  quantity  of  wood  for  other  buildings ;  all 
which    donations    were    accompanied    with    three! 
thousand  talents  for  erecting  the  Colossus   anew* 
Antigjonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all 
the  princes,  as  well  as  cities,  signalized  their  libera- 
lity on  this  occasion.     Even  private  persons  emu- 
lated each  other  in  sharing  in  this  glorious  act  of 
humanity ;  and  historians  have  recorded  that  a  lady 
whose  name  was  Chryseis  *,  and  who  truly  merited 
that  appellation,  furnished  from  her  own  substance 
an  hundred  thousand  bushels   of  corn.     Let  the 
princes  of  these  times,  says  Polybius,  who  imagine 
they  have  done  gloriously  in  giving  four  or  five 
thousand  crowns,  only  consider  how  inferior  their 
generosity    is   to   that    we    have    now    described* 
Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  these  liberalities,    was 
re-established  in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and 
splendid  state  than  she  had  ever  experienced  before, 
if  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 

This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  prodigious 
size,  as  I  have  formerly  .observed;  and  some  au-» 
thors  have  affirmed,  that  the  money  arising  from 
the  contributions  already  mentioned,  amounted  to 
five  times  as  much  as  the  loss  which  the  Rhodians 
had  sustained.  '  This  people,  instead  of  employing 
the  sums  they  had  received  in  replacing  that  statue 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  pretended 
that  the  oracle  of  Delphos  had  forbid  it,  and  given 
them  a  command  tp  preserve  that  money  for  other 

>  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  652. 
*  Chryseis  signifies  gcUpk* 
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purposes,  by  which  they  enriched  themselves.  Thj 
Colossus  lay  neglected  on  the  grouud,  for  the  space 
of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-|pur  years  j  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  (that  Is  to  say,  in  the^x  hundred 
and  fifty  third  year  of  our  Lord)  Moawyas*,  the 
sixth  Caliph  or  emperor  of  the  Sarapens,  piade  him- 
self maister  of  Rh6des,  and  sold  this  st^tiie  to  a 
Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels 
with  the  metal ;  which,  computed  by  eight  quintals 
for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of  the  diminution 
^he  statue  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  very  probably 
\>y  theft,  amotinted  to  more  than  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
buintals. 

f  Zonar./uii  refwo  Constantis  Jmfirttt,  li  CfdrtJOf^^ 
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SfCT.  L  Ptolemy  Pbilopator  reigns  in  Egypt.  . 
The  short  reign  oj  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  brother  AntiochuSj  sumamed  the 
Qreat.  Achieus" s  fidelity  to  him.  HermiaSy  his 
chief  minister^  first  removes  Epigenes,  the  ablest 
of  all  his  generals,  and  aftenoards  puts  him  to 
death.  Antiochus  subdues  the  rebels  in  the  East. 
ffe  rids  himself  pf  Jlermias.  He  attempts  to 
recover  Coslosyriafrom  Ptoleniy  Philopator^  and 
possesses  himself  of  the  strongest  cities  in  it. 
After  a  short  trvcCy  a  war  breaks  out  again  in 
Hyria.  Battle  of  Raphia,  in  which  Antiochus  is 
fntirely  defeated.  The  anger  and  revenge  of 
Philopator  against  the  Jews,  for  refusing  to  let 
film  enter  the  sanctuary.  Antiochus  concludes  a 
peace  with  Ptolemy.  He  turns  his  arms  against 
Achceus,  who  had  rebelled.  He  at  last  seizes  hin^ 
\reacherpudy,  aiid  puts  him  to  4^qth, 

J  OBSERy  Ep  in  the  preceding  book,  that  Ptolemy    A-  M. 
P{)ilopator  had  succeeded  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his    377^- 
father,  in  Egypt.     On  the  other  side,  Seleucus  Ca.U^^^^J^^ 
lifticHS  .yras  dead  in  Parthia,     I^e  ha?i  left  two  sons, 

■  Polyb.  I.  iv.  p.  51 5*  1^  1*  T-  P-  386.  Hicron.  in  DanicL   Apr 
Pi^  in  Syrlact  p.  131.    Justin.  1.  xix.  c.  i. 
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Seleucus  and  Antipcbus ;  and  the  first,  'who  was 
the  elder,  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne,  and  as- 
sumed the  surname  of  KEPATN02  (Ceraunus)  or 
the  Thunder,  which  no  way  suited  his  character; 
for  he  was  a  very  weak  prince  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  never  did  any  actions  that  corresponded 
with  the  idea  of  that  name.  His*  reign  was  short, 
and  his  authority  but  ill  established,  either  in  the 
army  or  the  provinces.  What  prevented  his  losing 
it  entirely  was,  that  Achjeus,  his  cousin,  son  to  An- 
dromachus,  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  courage 
and  abilities,  assumed  the  management  of  his  affairs, 
which  his  father's  ill  conduct  h.id  reduced  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  As  for  Andromachus,  he  was  taken  by 
Pfolemy,  in  a  war  with  Callinicus,  and  kept  prisoner 
in  Alexandria,  during  all  his  reign,  and  part  of  the 
following. 
A,Mt  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  having  seized  upon  all 
3780-  Asia  Minor,  from  mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
Izl  kspont,  Seleucus  marched  against  him,  and  left  Her- 
mias  the  Carian  regent  of  Syria.  Achaeus  accom- 
panied him  in  that  expedition,  and  did  him  all  the 
good  services  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs  would  admit. 
A.  M.  Having  no  money  to  pay  the  forces,  and  the  king 
378'-  being  despised  by  the  soldiers  for  his  weakness,  Ni- 
Ant.  J.  c.  ^^jjQp  ap^j  Apaturius,  two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  him  during  his  absence  in  Phry- 
gia,  and  poisoned  him.  However,  Ach^eus  revenged 
that  horrid  action,  by  putting  to  death  the  two  ring- 
leaders, and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot,  ffc 
acted  afterwards  with  so  much  prudence  and  valour 
with  regard  to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  in 
their  obedience;  and  prevented  Attains  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  accident,  which,  but  for  his  ex- 
cellent conduct,  would  have  lost  the  Syrian  empire 
all  it  still  possessed  on  that  side. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered 
the  crown  to  Achasus,  and  several  of  the  provinces 
did  the  same.  However,  he  had  the  generosity  to 
refuse  it  at  that  time;  though  he- afterwards  though 
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himself  obliged  to  act  in  a  different  manner*  In  the 
present  coqjuncture,  he  not  only  refused  the  crown, 
but  preserved  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir,  An- 
tiochpSy  brother  of  the  deceased  king,  who  was  but 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  Seleucus,  at  his  setting  out 
for  Asia  Minor,  had  sent  him  into  Babylonia*,  where 
he  was  when  his  brother  died.  He  was  now  brought 
from  thence  to  Antioch,  where,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  enjoyed  it  thirty-six  years.  For  his  il- 
lustrious actions  he  has  been  surnamed  the  Qreat. 
Achaeus,  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  favour,  sent 
a  detachment  of  the  army  to  him'in  Syria,  with 
Epigenes,  one  of  the  late  king's  most  experienced 
generals.  The  rest  of  the  forces  he  kept  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  he  himself  was. 

*As  soon   as  Antiochus   was   possessed  of   the   ^|^ 
crown,  he  sent  Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,    3782! 
into  the  East,  the  former  as  goverrwrof  Media,  and  Ant.  J. C, 
the  latter  of  Persia,     Achseus  was  appointed  to  pre-    "^ 
side  over  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor.     Epigenes  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  kept  about 
the  king's* person;  and  Hermias  the  Carian  was  de- 
clared his  prime  minister,  as  he  had  been  under  hb 
brother.     Achseus  soon  recovered  all  the  territories 
which  Attalus  had  taken  from  the  empire  of  Syria, 
and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  within  his  king-   . 
dom  of  Pergamus.     Alexander  and  Molo  despising 
the  king's  youth,  were  no  sooner  fixed  in  their  go- 
vernments, but  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him^ 
and  each  declared  himself  sovereign  in  the  province 
over  which  he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant.  Her- 
n^ias,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very  much 
contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minister,  was  of  ^  cruel  disposition.    The 

«   Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  386. 
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« lead  was  nmnhabitecl. 
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most  inconsiderable  faults  were  by  him  made  crimes, 
and  ponished  with  the  utmost  rigour.     He  was  a 
jnao  of  very  little  genius,  but  haughty,  full  of  him- 
self, tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  would  htve 
thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  -either  asked  or  fol« 
lowed  another  man's  advice.     He  could  not  bear 
that  any  person  should  share  with  him  in  credit  and 
authority.     Merit  of  every  kind  was  suspected  by, 
or  lather  odious  to  him.     But  the  chief  object  of 
his  hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time^  and  in 
whom  the  troops  reposed  an  entire  confidence.    It 
was  this  reputation  gave  the  prime   minister  um- 
brage ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conceal  the  ill* 
will  he  bore  him. 
A.  M.       ^'News  being  brought  of  Molo's  revolt,  Antiochus 
Anll^'c  assembled  his  council,  in  order  to  consider  what  was 
2zi\     to  be  done  in   the  present  posture  of  affairs;  and 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  march  in 
person  against  that  rebel,  or  turn  towards  Coelosyria, 
to  check  the  enterprises  of  Ptolemy.     Epigenes  was 
the  first  who  spoke,  and  declared,  that  they  had  no 
tin^  to  lose:   that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the 
king  should  go  in  person  into  the  East,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable  times  and  oc- 
casions for  acting  against  the  rebels :  that  when  he 
should  be  on  the  spot,  either  Molo  would  not  dare 
to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  prince,  and 
of  an  army ,  or,  in  case  he  should  persist  in  his  de- 
sign, the  people,  struck  with  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  in  the  return  of  their  zeal  and  affection  for 
him,  would  not  fail  to  deliver  him  up ;  but  that  the 
most  important  point  of  all  was,  not  to  give  him 
time  to  fortify  himself.     Hermias  could  not  forbear 
interrupting  him;  and  cried,   in  an  angry  and  seli^ 
sufficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  advise  the  king  to 
inarch  in  person  against  Molo,  with  so  inconsiderable 
»  body  of  forces,  would  be  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
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rebeb.  The  real  motive  of  his  speaking  in  >thia 
ttianner  was,  his  being^  afraid  of  sharing  in  the  dan-> 
gers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  hkn  a 
much  less  formidable  enemy.  There  was  little  to  be 
feared  from  invading  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to 
trivial  pleasures.  The  advice  of  Hermias  prevailed  $ 
U|)on  which  the  command  of  part  of  the  troops  was 
given  to  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  with  orders  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Molo;  and  the  king  himself 
marched  with  the  rest  of  the  army  towards  Ccelosyria, 

Being  come  to  Seleucia  near  Zeugnu,  he  there 
found  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  d 
Pontus,  who  was  brought  thither  to  espouse  him. 
He  made  some  stay  there  to  solemnize  his  nuptials, 
the  joy  of  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  news 
brought  from  the  Elast,  viz.  that  his  generals,  unable 
to  make  head  gainst  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  had 
united  their  forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire,  and 
leave  thehi  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Antio- 
chus  then  saw  the  error  he  had  committed,  in  not 
following  Epigenes's  advice  j  and  thereupon  was  for 
laying  aside  the  enterprise  against  Ccelosyria,  in  order 
to  march  with  all  his  troops  to  suppress  that  revolt. 
But  Hermias  persisted  as  obstinately  as  ever  in  his 
.first  opinion. '  He  fancied  he  spoke  wonders,  in  de- 
claring, in  an  emphatic,  sententious  minner,  **  That 
it  became  kings  to  march  in  person  against  kings^ 
and  to  send  their  lieutenants  against  rebels.''  An* 
tiochus  was  so  weak  as  to  acquiesce  again  in  Her* 
^lias^s  opinion. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive,  how  useless  expe- 
rience of  every  kind  is  to  an  indolent  prince,,  who 
lives  without  reflection.  This  artful,  insinuating, 
and  deceiiful  minister,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  his  master; 
inventive  and  industrious  in  finding  out  new  me- 
thods to  please  and  amuse,  he  had  the  cunning  to 
make  himself  necessary,  by  easing  his  prince  of  the 
Weight  of  affairs ;  so  that  Antiochus  imagined  he 
could  not  do  without  him.  And  though  he  perceived 
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'several  things  In  his  conduct  and'counsels  whijcli  gave 
him  disgust,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble 
'to  examine  strictly  into  them  5  nor  had  resoliition 
enough  to  resume  the  authority  he  had  in  a  manner 
•abandoned  to  him.     So  that  acquiescing  again  in  his 
opirtion  on  this  occasion,  (not  from  conviction  but 
weakness  and  indolence)  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  a  general,  and  a  body  of  troops,  intotheEast; 
and  himself  fesumed  the  expedition  of  Ccelosyria. 
The  general  he  sent  on  that  occasion  was  Xenatas 
'**^*    the  Achaean,  in  whose  commission  it  was  ordered, 
Ant.  jtc.  that  the  two  first  generals  should  resign  to  him  the 
220.     command  of  their  forces,  and  serve  under  him.  He 
had  never  commanded  in  chief  before,  and  his  only 
merit  was,  his  being  the  prime  minister's  friend  and 
creature.     Raised  to  an  employment,  which  his  va- 
nity and  presumption  could  never  have  hoped,  he 
behaved  with  haughtiness  to  the  other  officers,  and 
with  boldness  and  temerity  to  the  enemy.     The  suc- 
cess was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  ill  a 
choice.     In  passing  the  Tigris,  he  fell  into  an  am- 
"buscade,  into  which  the  enemy  drew  him  by  strata- 
gem, and  himself  and  all  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces. 
This  victory  opened  to  the  rebels  the  province  of  Ba- 
bylonia and  all  Mesopotamia,  of  which  they,  by  this 
means,  possessed  themselves  without  any  opposition. 
Antiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  advanced  into 
Coelosyria,  as  far  as  the  valley  lying  between  the  two 
ridges  of  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  He 
found  the  passes  of  these  mountains  so  strongly  fortified, 
and  so  well  defended  by  Theodotus  the  ^tolian,  to 
whom  Ptoleiriy  had  confided  the  government  of  th'is 
province,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  back,  finding 
it  not  possible  for  him  to  advance  farther.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in 
the  East  hastened  also  his  retreat.     He  assembled 
'his   council,   and  again  debated  on   the   rebellion. 
Epigenes,  after  saying,  in  a  modest  tone,  that  it 
Vould  have  been  most  advisable  to  march  imme- 
diately against  them,  to  prevent  their  having  time 
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to  fortify  thcra^lves  as  they  had  done,  added,  that 
the  same  reason  ought  to  make  them  more  expedi- 
tious now,  and  devote  their  whole  care  and  study  to 
a  war,  which,  if  neglected,  might  terminate  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire,  Hermias,  who  thought  him* 
self  injured  by  this  discourse,  began  to  exclaim 
against  Epigenes  in  the  most  opprobious  terms  on 
this  occasion.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to  lay 
aside  the  enterprise  of  Coelosyria,  affirming,  that  he 
could  not  abandon  it,  without  instancing  a  levity 
and  inconstancy  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  glory 
of  a  prince  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The 
whole  council  hung  down  their  heads  through  shame; 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  much  dissatisfied.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  march  with  the  utmost 
speed  against  the  rebels:  and  Hermias,  finding  that 
all  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  grew  immediately 
quite  another  man.  He  came  over  with  great  zeal 
to  the  general  opinion,  and  seemed  more  ardent  than 
any  body  for  hastening  its  execution.  Accordingly 
the  troops  set  out  towards  Apamea,  where  the  ren- 
dezvous was  fixed. 

They  had  scarce  set  out,  when  a  sedition  arose  in 
the  army  on  account  of  the  soldiers  arrears.  This 
unlucky  accident  threw  the  king  into  the  utmost 
consternation  and  anxiety;  and  indeed  the  danger 
was  imminent.  Hermias,  seeing  the  king  in  such 
perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  promised  to  pay  im* 
mediately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  army:  but  at 
.the  same  time  earnestly  besought  Antiochus  not  to 
take  Epigenes  with  him  in  this  expedition,  because, 
after  the  noise  their  quarrels  had  made,  it  would  no 
longer  be  possible  for  them  to  act  in  concert  in  the 
operations  of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  the  service 
might  require.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by 
lessening  Antiochus'g  esteem  and  affection  for  Epi- 
genes by  absence,  well  knowing  that  princes  soon 
forget  the  virtues  and  services,  of  a  itian  removed 
from  their  sight. 

This  proposal  perplexed  the  king -very  much,  who 
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Urii  perfectly  sensible  how  neceissir^  tha  preichtc  rf 
a  general  of  Epigenes*s  experience  and  ability  was  ia 
to  important  an  expedition.  But*,  asHermiashad 
industriously  contrived  to  besiege,  and  in  i  rftanncr 
possess  hrm  by  all  manner  of  methods,  sudh  as  sug- 
gesting to  him  pretended  views  of  cedonomy,  watch- 
ing his  every  action,  kcepiifg  a  kind  df  guard  ov^r 
him>  iUid  bribing  his  affection  by  the  most  aban- 
doned complacency  and  adulation,  that  urihappj^ 
prince  was  do  longer  his  own  master.  The  king 
therefore  consented,  though  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, to  wliat  he  required }  arid  Epigenes  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  retire  to  Apamea.  This  event' 
surprised  and  tefrifled  all  the  courtiers,  who  were  ap- 
prehensive of  the  same  fdte :  but  the  soldiers  having 
deceived  all  their  arrears  were  very  easy;  and  thought 
themselves  highly  obliged  to  the  prime  minister,  bj 
whose  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having  ia  tbfe 
manner  made  himself  master  of  the  nobles  by  fca/, 
and  of  the  army  by  their*  payi  he  marched  witk  tbt 

As  Epigenes's  disgrace  extended  only  to  his  re- 
hioval,  it  was  far  from  satiating  his  vengeance;  and 
as  it  did  not  calm  his  Uneasiness  with  regard  to  tht 
future,  he  was  appfehensive  that  he  might  obtain 
leave  to  return,  to  prevent  which  he  employed  effec- 
tual means.  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Apamea,  was  entirely  at  his  devotion;  and,  indeeo, 
how  few  would  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  an  a9 
powerful  minister,  the  sole  dispenser  of  his  mister^ 
graces  I  Hcrndias  orders  this  man  to  dispatclf  Ep?* 
genes,  and  prescribes  him  the  manner.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Alexis  bribes  one  of  Epigenes's  Ad' 
mestics;  and,  by  gifts  afid  promises,  engages  him  t^ 
slide  a  letter  he  gave  him  among  his  master's  papers. 
This  letter  seemed  to  have  beeii  written  and  sut- 

prdoccupatus  ceconomiist  et  cuftcdiis^  et  ohsefuiu.  Hermit  mdliU"*^'^^ 
iui  nen  erat  d^mihus*    This  is  a  likral  t/aas!atioa» 
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scnbed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Ihe  rebels, 
who  thanked  Epiged^  ft>r  having  formed  a  conspi- 
racy against  thciking«  and  communicated  to  him  tbe 
meth6ds  by  which  be  might  safely  pat  it  in  execution* 
Some  days  afterj  Alexis  went  to  bitn,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  not  Tcceived  a  letter  from  Molo? 
fipogenes,  surprised  at  this  question,  expressed  his 
astonishment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hi^est  in- 
dignation. The  other  replied,  that  he  was  ordered 
to  inspect  his  papers.  Accordmgly,  'a  search  being 
niade,  tbe  forged  ktter  was  found;  and  Epigenes, 
without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  otherwise  exa- 
mined, was  put  to  death.  Tbe  king,  at  the  bare 
sight  of  the  letter,  imagined  that  the  charge  had  been 
ftdly  proved  against  him.  However,  the  courtiers 
thought  otherwise;  but  fear  kept  them  all  tongue- 
tiid,  and  dumb.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to 
he  pitied  are  princes! 

Although  the  season  was  now  very  far  advanced, 
Aatiochus  passed  the  Euphrates,  assembled  all  his 
forces^  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at  hand,  to  open 
the  campaign  very  early  tbe  next  spring,  be  in  tbe 
mean  time  sent  them  into  winter-quarters  in  tbe 
aighbourhood. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  season  he  marched  them    A.  M. 
towards  the  Tigris,  passed  that  river,  forced  Molo  j^'^^J^'q 
to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  so  complete     I'J^^ 
a  victory  over  him,  that  the  rebel,  seeing  all  lost, 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself.     His  brother  Alexan- 
der was  at  that  time  in  Persia,  where  Neolas,  another 
of  their  brothers  who  escaped  out  of  this  battle^ 
brought  him  that  mournful  news.     Finding  their 
affairs  desperate,  they  first  killed  their  mother,  after- 
waix}s  their  wives  and  children,  and  at  last  dispatched 
themselves,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
tht  conqueror.    Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion, 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  all  who  engaged  in  it.     A 
just  reward  for  all  those  who  dare  to  take  up  arms 
agamst  their  sovereign. 

VOL.  VI.  n 
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After  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquished 
army  submitted  to  the  king,  who  only  reprimanded 
them  in  very  severe  terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
them*  He  then  sent  them  into  Media,  under  tbe 
command  of  those  to  whose  care  be  had  committed 
the  government  of  that  pronnce  ^  and  returning  firom 
thence  to  Seieucia  over  the  Tigris,  he  spent  some  time 
there  in  giving  the  orders  necessary  for  re-estaUtsh- 
ing  his  authority  in  the  provinces  which  had  revoitr 
ed,  and  for  settling  all  things  on  their  former  foot. 

This  being  done  by  persons  whom  he  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  he  marched  against  the  Atropa- 
tians^  who  inhabited  the  country  situated  to  the  west 
of  Media,  and  which  is  now  called  Georgia.  Thdr 
kin^  Artabazanes  by  name,  was  a  decreptd  old  man, 
who  being  greatly  terrified  at  Antiochus's  apfMroacb 
at  the  head  of^a  victorious,  army,  sent  amd  made  bis 
submission,  and  concluded  a  peace  on  such  condi* 
tions  as  Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 
A.  M.  ^  News  came  at  this  time,  that  the  queen  was  de- 
37^5-  livered  of  a  son,  which  proved  a  subject  of  joy  to 
Ant.  J.C.  ij^  ^Qm^  ^  ^^11  as  the  army.  Hermias,  fixxn  tbst 
^  ^^  moment  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he  might  dispatch 
Antiochus ;  in  hopes  that,  after  his  death,  he  should 
certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  prince; 
and  that,  in  his  name,  he  might  reign  with  uolimit* 
ed  power.  His  pride  and  insolence  had  made  him 
txlious  to  all  men.  The  people  groaned  under  a  go- 
vernment, which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  a  princ 
minister  had  rendered  insupportable.  The  cool* 
plaints  did  not  reach  the  throne,  whose  avenues  wot 
all  cloied  a|ainst  them.  No  one  daned  to  infiwm 
the  king  at  the  oppression  under  which  his  people 
groaned.  It  was  well  known  that  he  apprefacMfd 
inspecting  the  truths  and  that  he  abandoned  to  H^ir 
mias's  crueltv,  all  who  dared  to  speak  againrt  iM^t 
Till  now  he  bad  been  an  utter  stranger  to  the  iqjoi* 
ticc  and  violence  which  Hermias  exerci§ed  uxidet  his 
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tiamc.  At  last,  however,  he  began  to  open  his  eyc5«; 
but  was  bimtelf  afraid  of  his  minister,  whose  de* 
pendent  he  had  made  himself,  and  who  had  assumed 
an  absolute  authority  over  him,  by  taking  advant^ 
of  the  indolence  of  his  disposition,  who,  at  first,  was 
well  pleased  with  discharging  the  burthen  of  aJSaiti 
on  Hermias. 

ApoUophane^,  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king 
Jtposed  great  confidence,  and  who,  by  his  employ- 
ment, hml  free  access  to  him*  took  a  proper  timo 
to  represent  the  general  discontent  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  danger  to  which  himself  was  exposed,  by 
the  lU  conduct  of  his  prime  minister.  He  there- 
fore advised  Antiochus  to  take  care  of  himself,  lest  1 
the  same  (ate  should  attend  him  as  his  brother  had 
experienced  in  Phrygia;  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
ambition  of  those  on  whom  he  most  relied:  That  it 
was  plain  Hermias  w^  hatching  some  ill  design;  and 
that  to  prevent  it,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
These  were  real  services,  which  an  officer,  who  is  at* 
tached  to  the  person  of  his  king,  and  who  has  a  sin- 
cere affection  £or  him,  may  and  ought  to  perform* 
Such  is  the  use  he  ought  to  make  or  the  free  access 
which  his  sovereign  vouchsafes,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  he  honours  him. 

Antiochus  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he 
bad  loaded  with  his  favours,  of  whom  not  one  had 
the  courage  to  hazard  his  fortune,  by  telling  him 
the  truth.  It  has  been  very  justly  said,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  bl€ss'mgs  which  God  can  bestow  on 
kings,  is  to  deliver  them  from  the  tongues  of  flat- 
terers, and  the  silence  of  good  men. 

This  prince,  as  was  already  observed,  had  begun 
to  entertain  some  suspicions  of  his  chief  minister,  but 
did  not  reveal  his  thoughts  to  any  person,  not  know- 
iog  whom  to  trust.  He  was  extremely  well  pleased 
tint  his  physician  had  given  him  this  advice ;  and 
concerted  measures  with,  him  to  rid  himself  of  a  ihi- 
nbter  so  universally  detested,  and  so  dangerous.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  removed  to  some  small  distance  from 
R  2 
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the  army,  upon  pretence  of  beii^  in^sposed,  and 
carried  Hermias  with  bim  to  bear  him  company; 
here  taking  him  to  walk  in  a  solitary  place;  where 
none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his  assistaoce, 
he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  His  death  caused 
an  universal  joy  througbottt  the  vfhcAe  emptve.  Thii 
haughty  and  cruel  man  had  governed,  oa  alt  oca-» 
sions,  with  great  cruelty  and  violence ;  and  whoever 
dared  to  oppose  either  his  c^nions  or  designs,  was 
sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  resentments,  Accordinglf} 
he  was  universally  hated;  and  this  hatitd  display* 
ed  itself  more  strongly  in  Apamea  than  in  any  other 
place:  For  the  instant  the  news  was  brought  of  his 
•  death,  all  the  citizens  rose  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
stoned  his  wife  and  children. 

^  Antiochus,  having  so  happily  re-estabUsbed  hb 
affairs  in  the  East,  and  raised  to  the  government  of 
the  several  provinces  persons  of  merit,  in  whom  be 
could  repose  the  greatest  confideiKe,  marched  back 
his  army  into  Syria,  and  put  it  into  winter-quarters. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antioch,  in 
holding  frequent  councils  with  his  ministers,  on  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

This  prince  had  two  other  very  dangerous  entc^ 
prises  to  put  in  execution,  for  re-establishing  entirely 
the  safety  and  glory  of  the  empire  of  Syria:  One  was 
against  Ptolemy,  to  recover  Coelosyriaj  and  the  other 
against  Achaeus,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty 
o?  Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  seized  upon  all  Ccdo* 
Syria,  in  the  bcgmning  of  Seleucus  Catlinictis^  rdgi^ 
as  was  before  related,  the  king  of  Egypt  was  sBtt 
possessed  of  a  great  part  of  that  provmce,  and  An- 
tiochus  not  a  little  incommoded  by  such  a  ne%h- 
bour. 

With  respect  to  Achaus,  we  have  already  seen  m 
what  manner  he  refused  the  crown  which  was  URied 
him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunue  5  and  M 

<  Polyb.  1.  V.  p.  401* . 
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I^ed  it  on  the  head  of  Anriodras  the  lawful  moi- 
nancb,  who,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  services,  had 
appointed  him  gofvernor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  his  valoor  and  good  conduct  he  had  re-- 
covered tbeoi  all  fhom  Attalus,  king  of  Pei^amus, 
who  had  seized  upon  those  countries,  and  fortified 
himself  strongly  in  thetn.  Such  a  series  of  success 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  such  as  had  the  ears  of 
Antiochu^  Upon  this  a  report  was  spread,  that  he 
intended  to  usurp  the  crown;  and  with  that  view 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ptolemy.  Whether 
these  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  prevent  the  evil  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies; and,  therefore,  taking  the  crown  which  he 
had  refused  before,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
king. 

He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  mo- 
imrchs  of  Asia,  and  all  princes  solicited  very  ear- 
nestly his  alliance.  'This  was  evident  in  a  war  which 
then  broke  out  between  the  Rhodians  and  the  By* 
zantines,  on  occasion  of  a  tribute  which  the  latter 
bad  imposed  on  all  the  ships  that  passed  through  the 
Straits;  a  tribute  which  was  very  grievous  to  the 
Rhodians,  because  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on 
in  the  Black  Sea.     Achaeus,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  had  promised 
to  assist  them;  the  report  of  which  threw  the  Rho- 
dians into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  well  as  Pru- 
sias  king. of  Bithynia,  whom  they  had  engaged  in 
their  party.     In  the  extreme  perplexity  they  were 
under,  they  thought  of  an  expedient  to  disengage 
A«haeus  from  the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring  him  over 
to  their  interest.     Andromachus,  his  £ither,  brother 
to  Laodice,  whom  Seleucus  had  married^  was  ac- 
tually prisoner  in  Alexandria.    These  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Ptolemy,  requesting  that  he  might  be  set 
at  liberty*    The  king,   who  was  also  very  glad  to 
^^c  Achsus^  as  it  was  in  his  power  jo  furnish 
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him  with  considerable  succoiirs  against  Antiocfatis, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war,  readily  graotcd 
the  Rhodians  their  request^  and  put  Andromachus 
into  their  hands.  This  was  a  rery  agreeable  present 
to  Achsus,  and!  made  the  Byzantmes  lose  all  hopes. 
They  thereupon  consented  to  re-instate  things  upoo 
the  ancient  foot,  and  take  off  the  new  tribute  which 
had  occa^oned  the  war.  Thus  a  peace  was  con* 
eluded  between  the  two  states,  and  Acharus  had  all 
the  honour  of  it. 
A.  M.  •  It  was  against  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  All* 
•  ^Vq  tiochuswas  resolved  to  turn  ivis  arms.  These  were  the 
a  19.  ^o  dangerous  wars  he  had  to  sustain;  and  were  the 
subject  of  the  deliberations  of  his  councit,  to  con- 
sider which  of  them  he  should  undertake  first.  After 
weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was  resolved  tomareb 
first  against  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Acbeus, 
whom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  strong^t  terms: 
And  accordingly  all  the  forces  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble in  Apamea,  and  afterwards  to  march  into 
Coelosyria. 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  set 
out,  ApoUophanes,  the  king's  Physician,  represented 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  oversight,  should 
they  march  into  Coelosvria,  and  leave  behind  tbem 
Seleucia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  so  near  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  His  opinion  brought  over 
the  whole  council,  by  the  evident  strength  of  the 
reasons  which  supported  it:  for  this  city  stands  on 
the  same  river  as  Antioch,  and  is  but  five  kagoes 
below,  near  the  mouth  of  it.  When  Ptolenqr  Evcr- 
getes  undertook  the  invasion  already  mentic«ied»  to 
support  the  rights  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  seked 
that  city,  and  put  a  strong  Egyptian  garrison  into 
it,  whioi  had  kept  possession  of  that  important 
place  full  twenty-seven  years.  Among  many  pi^u* 
dices  it  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  one  wasi 
its  cutting  off  entirely  their  cooununicatioa  with  tho 
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sea»  and  ruining  all  their  trade;  for  Sdeucia  being 
situated  near  tne  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was  the 
harbour  of  Antioch,  which  suffered  grievously  by 
that  means.  All  these  reasons  being  clearly  and 
strongly  urged  by  Apollq>hanes»  determined  the 
king  and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open  the 
campa^n  with  the  si^e  of  Seleucia.  Accordingly 
•the  whole  army  marched  thither,  invested  it,  took  it 
by  storm,  wd  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  dili- 
gence into  Ccclosyria^  where  Theodotus  the  ^tolian^ 
governor  of  it  under  Ptolemy,  promised  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen 
how  vigorously  he  had  repulsed  him  the  year  before; 
neTertheless,  the  court  of  Egypt  had  not  been  sa* 
tisfied  with  his  services  on  that  occasion.  Those 
who  governed  the  king,  expected  greater  things  from 
his  valour;  and  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  in.  his 
power  to  have  done  something  more.  Accordingly 
he  was  sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct;  and  was  threatened  with  no  less 
than  losing  his  head.  Indeed,  after  his  reasons  had 
been  heard,  he  was  acquitted,  and  sent  back  to  his 
government.  However,  he  could  not  foigive  the 
groundless  injury  they  had  done  him;  and  was  so 
exasper^ed  at  the  affront,  that  he  resolved  to  re* 
venge  it. 

The  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court, 
to  which  be  had  been  an  eye-witness,  heightened  his 
indignation  and  resentment.  It  was  intolerable  to 
him  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  so  base  and  con- 
temptible a  set  of  people.  And,  indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  fancy  to  conceive  more  abominable 
excesses  than  those  in  which  Philopator  plun^  him* 
self  during  his  whole  reign;  and  the  court  imitated 
but  too  exactly  the  example  he  set  them.  It  was 
thought  that  be  had  poisoned  his  father,  whence  he 
was^  by  antiphrosis,  surnamed  Philopator*.     He 

^  Tbis  word  signifies  a  Jover  of  hisfiitlier* 
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.pubficly  caused  Berenice  his  mother,  and  Magas  his 
only  brother,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  ho  bid 
got  rid  of  all  those  who  could  -either  give  him  good 
council,  or  excite  his  jealousy,  he  abandoned  him^ 
self  to  the  most  infamous  pleasures;  and  was  soldy 
intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury,  brutality,  and  tbe 
most  shameful  passions.  His  prime  minister  was 
Sosibes,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  the  service  of 
such  a  master  as  Philopator;  and  one  whose  sol^ 
view  was  to  support  himself  in  power  by  any  means 
.whatsoever.  The  reader  will  naturally  imagine,  tb^ 
in  such  a  court,  the  power  of  women  had  no  bounds, 

Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  could  not 
bear  to  depend  on  such  people,  and  therefore  it* 
solved  to  find  a  sovereign  more  worthy  of  his  ser* 
vices/  Accordingly,  he  was  no  sooner  returned  to 
his  govarninent,  but  he  seized  upon  the  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus, 
and  immediately  dispatched  the  courier  above  men- 
tioned to  invite  him  thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  though  he 
was  of  the  same  country  with  Theodotus,  however 
would  not  desert  Ptolemy,  but  preserved  his  fidelity 
to  that  prince.  The  instant  therefore  that  Theodo- 
tus had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  besieged  him  in  it) 
possessed  himself  of  the  passes  of  mount  Libanusto 
stop  Antiochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid  of 
Theodotus,  and  defended  them  to  tbc  last  extremity. 
Howe\  er,  he  was  afterwards  Idrced  to  abandon  them, 
by  which  means  Antiochus*  took  possession  of  Tytt 
and  Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  htm  by 
Theodotus. 

In  these  two  cities  were  the  magazines  wbidi 
Ftolemv  kad  laid  up  for  the  use  of  his  army,  with  a 
4ect  of  forty  sail.  He  gave  tbe  command  of  these 
ships  to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to 
sail  to'Pelusium,  whither. the  king  intended  to  march 
by  land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  tbat 
side:  However,  being  informed  that  this  was  the 
season  in  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the  coua* 
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try  under  water,  by  opening  the  dykes  of  the  Nile* 
and  consequently,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  advance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  aban- 
doned that  project,  and  employed  the  whole  force  of 
his  arms  to  reduce  the  rest  of  Coelosyria.  He  seized 
upon  some  fortresses,  and  others  submitted  to  him  ; 
*and  at  last  he  possessed  himself  of  Damascus,  the 
capital  of  that  province,  after  having  deceived  Di- 
llon the  governor  of  it  by  a  stratagem. 

The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of 
Dora,  a  maritime  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mount  Carmel.  This  place,  which  was  strongly  si- 
tuated, bad  been  so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Antiochus  to  take  it.  He  there- 
fore was  forced  to  agree  to  a  four  month's  truce, 
Iproposed  to  him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy;  and  this 
served  him  as  an  honourable  pretence  for  marching 
back  his  army  to  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  where  he 
put  it  into  winter-quarters.  Antiochus  appointed 
Thcodotus  the  JEtolian  governor  of  all  the  places  he 
bad  conquered  in  this  country. 

"  During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was 
n^ociated  between  the  two  crowns,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  only  view  of  both  parties  was  to  gain  time. 
Ptolemy  had  occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war;  and 
Antiochus  for  reducing  Achseus.  The  latter  was  not 
satisfied  with  Asia  Minor,  of  which  he  was'  already . 
master;  but  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dethrone 
Antiochus,  and  to  dispossess  him  of  all  his  domi- 
nions.  To  check  his  ambitious  views,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Antiochus  not  to  be  employed  on  the  fron- 
tiers, or  engaged  in  remote  conquests. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to 
whom  Ctelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Samaria,  and  Judsea, 
had  been  given,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  empire,  between  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cas* 
Bander,  and  Lysimachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigo^ 

*  Polvaen.  1.  iv.  c.  1 5. 
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jDus^  ID  the  battle  of  Ip^as.     Ptolemy  laid  claim  to 
them,  by  virtue  of  their  having  been  assigned  by 
this  treaty  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  great-grand&ther« 
On  the  other  side,  Antiochus  pretend^  that  they 
had  been  given  to  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  tbeicfoit 
that  they  were  his  right,  being  heir  and  successor  of 
that  king  in  the  empire  of  Syria.    Another  di£ai)ty 
embarmssed  the  commissionen.      Ptolemy  would 
have  Achseus  included  in  the  treaty,  which  Antio- 
chus opposed  absolutely,  alledging,   that  it  was  a 
shameful  and  unheard-ot  thing,  for  a  king  like  Pto- 
lemy to  espouse  the  party  of  rebels,  and  countenance 
revolt. 
A  M.        During  these  contests,  in  which  neither  side  would 
5786.    yield  to  the  other,  the  time  of  the  truce  elapsed, 
Ant.j.  C.  and  nothing  being  concluded,  it  became  neceisaiy 
^'^*     to  have  recourse  again  to  anus.     Nicolaus  the  ^£to- 
lian,  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  valoun  and  fidelity 
in  the  last  campaign,  that  Ptolemy  gave  hhn  the 
command  in  chief  of  his  army,  and  charged  him 
with  every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  the  kiD|» 
in  those  provinces  which  occasioned  the  war.     Pe^- 
genes,    the  admiral,    put  to  sea  with  tiie  fleet,  m 
order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  that  side.    Nico- 
laus appointed  Gaza  for  the  rendezvous  of  all  bis 
forces,  whither  all  the  necessary  piovisions  bad  beta 
sent  from  Egypt.     From   thence  he  marched  to 
mount  Libanus,  where  he  seized  all  the  passes  be- 
tween that  chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea,  by 
which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  pass;  firmly  re- 
solved to  wait  for  him  there,  and  to  stop  bis  maidif 
by  the  superiority  which  the  advantageous  posts  he 
was  master  of  gave  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inactive,  but 
prepared  all  things  both  by  sea  and  land  for  a  vigo- 
rous invasion.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  ^t 
to  Dioenetus,  his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  land  forces.  The  fleets  coasted  the  ar- 
mies on  both  sides;  so  that  their  naval  as' well  as 
land  forces  raiet  at  the  pass<^  wAiich  Nicolaus  bad 
seized.    Whilst  Antiochus  attacked  Nicolaus  by 
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land,  the  fleets  began  to  er^^ige;  so  that  the  battle 
began  both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  skme  time.  At 
sea  neither  pa^y  had  the  superiority;  but  on. land 
Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and  forced  Nicolaus 
to  retire  to  Sidon^  after  losing  four  thousand  of  his 
solders,  who  were  either  killed  or  taken  prboners* 
Perigcnes  followed  him  thither  with  the  Egyptian 
fleet ;  imd  Antiochus  pursued  them  to  that  city  both 
by  sea  and  land,  with  the  design  of  besieging  them 
in  it.  He  nevertheless  found  that  conquest  would 
be  attended  with  too  many  difficulties,  because  of 
the  great  number  of  troops  in  the  city,  where  they 
bad  a  great  abundance  of  provisions,  and  other  ne* 
cessaries;  and  he  was  not  willing  to  besiege  it  in 
form. .  He  therefore  sent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  and 
marched  into  Galilee.  After  having  subjected  it  by 
the  taking  of  several  cities,  he  passed  the  river  Jor- 
dan, enteipd  Gilead,  and  possessed  himself  of  all 
that  country,  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong 
the  campaign,  for  which  reason  he  returned  back  by 
the  river  Jordan,  left  the  government  of  Samaria  to 
Hippolocus  and  Kereas,  vmo  had  deserted  Ptolemy's 
service,  and  come  over  to  him;  and  he  gave  them 
five  thousand  men  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  He 
marched  the  rest  of  the  forces  back  to  Ptolemais, 
where  he  put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

*  The  campaign  was  ^ain  opened  in  spring.    Pto- 
lemy  caused  seventy  thousand  foot,   five  thousand    v^g?[ 
horse,  wd  sixty-three  elephants  to  advance  towards  Ant.  J.  C. 
Pellosium.     He  was  at   the  head  of  these  forces,     2i7« 
and  marched  them  through  the  desarts  which  divide 
£gypt  from  Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Raphia,  be- 
tween Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at  the  latter  of  which 
cities  the  two  armies  met.    That  of  Antiochus  was 
aomething  more  numerous  than  the  other.    His 
forces  consisted  of  seventy-two  thousand  foot>  twclvt 
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thousand  horse,  and  an  hundred  and  two  dcpteints. 
He  first  encamped  within  ten  furlongs*  and  sooa 
after  within  five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time  they 
Jay  so  near  one  another  they  were  perpetually  skir- 
mishing, cithpr  when  they  went  to  fetch  fresh  water, 
or  in  foraging ;  particulars  also  distinguished  them- 
selves upon  these  occasions. 

Thcodotus  the  iEtolian,  who  had  served  niany 
years  under  the  Egyptians,  favoured  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  entered  their  catnp,  accompanied  only 
by  two  persons.  He  was  taken  for  an  ^Egyptian; 
so  that  he  advanced  as  kr  as  Ptolemy's  tent,  with  a 
design  to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  action  to  put 
^n  end  to  the  war;  but  the  king  happening  not  to  be 
ill  his  tent,  he  killed  his  first  Physician,  having  mis- 
taken him  for  Ptolemy.  He  also-  wounded  two 
other  persons;  and  during  the  alarm  and  noise  which 
this  attempt  occasioned,  he  escaped  to  hik  camp. 

But  at  last  the  two  kings,  resolving  to  decide  their 
quarrel,  draw  up  their  armies  in  battle  array.     They 
rode  from  one  body  to  another,  at  the  head  of  their 
lines,    to  animate  their  troops.     Arsinoe,  the  sister 
and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  tlie  soHicis 
to  behave  manfully  before  the  battle,  burt  did  not 
leave  her  husband  even  during  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement.    The  issue  of  it  was:  Antiochus,  bein^ 
at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy's 
left..    But  whilst  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate  ar- 
dour, he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pursuit:  PtO; 
lemy,  who  had  been  as  successful  in  the  other  win^ 
charged  Ahtiochus's  centre  in  flank,  which  was  theo 
uncovered;  and  broke  it  before  it  was  possible  for 
that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief.    An  old  ofHcer,  who 
saw  which  way  the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the 
centre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly  made  Antiochtis 
observe  it.    But  though  he  faced  about  that  instant) 
hexame  too  late  to  amend  his  fault;  and  found  the 
test 'of 'his  army  broke  and  put  to  flight.    He  tim* 
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self  was  now  obliged  to  pnovide  for  his  rttreat>  aAd 
retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gazi^  with  the 
^oss  of  ten  thousand  men  killed,  and  four  thousand 
taken  prisoners*  Findii^  it  would  now  be  impoa'^ 
sible  for  him  to  cdntinue  the  campaign  againat  Pto- 
lemy^ he  abandoned  all  bis  conquests^  and  retreated 
to  Antioch  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  battle 
of  Raphia  was  fought  at  the  same  time  with  that  in 
which  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius  the  consul  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Thrasymfcne  in  Hetrurta. 

After  Ahtiochus's  retreat,  all  Ccelosyria  and  Pa- 
lestine submitted  with  great  chearfulness  to  Ptolemy. 
Having  been  long  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  they 
were  moi^e  inclined  to  them  than  to  Antiocbus.  The 
conqueror's  co\irt  was  soon  crouded  with  ambossa* 
dors  from  all  the  cities  (and  from  Judxa  among  the 
lest)  to  pay  homage  to,  and  offer  him  presents;  and 
all  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

^  Ptolemy  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  through 
the  conquered  provinces,  and,  among  other  cities, 
he  visited  Jerusalem.  He  saw  the  temple*  there, 
and  even  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel; 
making  at  tlie  same  time  oblations,  and  bestowing 
considerable  gifts.  However,  not  being  satisfied 
with  viewing  it  from  the  outward  court,  beyond 
which  no  Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  sanctuary,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Holy  of  Holies;  to  which  no  one  was  allowed  ac- 
cess but  the  high-priest,  and  that  but  once  every 
year,  on  the  day  6f  the  great  expiation.  The  report 
of  this  being  soon  spread,  ofccasioned  a  great  tumult. 
The  high-priest  informed  him  of  the  holiness  of  the 

^Maccab.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
•  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  this  story  is  ex* 
tracted,  is  not  admitted  by  the  church  among  the  canonical 
books  of  scripture,  any  more  than  the  fourth.  They  are  prior. 
With  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  to  the  two  first.  Dr.  Pri- 
dcaux,  speaking  of  the  third  book,  says,  that  the  groundwork 
of  tho  story  is  true,  though  the  author  changed  some  circum* 
stances  o£  it,  by  intermixing  fabulous  incidenu. 
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place;  and  the  express  law  of  God,  by  which  he 
was  forbid  to  enter  it.  The  priests  and  Lcvitcs 
drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his  rash  de^gn, 
which  the  people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside. 
And  now  all  places  echoed  with  the  lamentations 
which  were  made,  on  account  of  the  pn^umion  to 
which  their  temple  would  be  expooed ;  and  in  afl 
places  the  people  were  lifting  up  tbefa-  hands  to  im- 
plore heaven  tiot  to  sirffer  it.  However,  all  this  op- 
position, instead  of  prevailing  with  the  king,  dnly 
inflamed  his  curiosity  the  more.  He  forced  in  as  m 
as  the  second  court ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  temple  itself,  Got>  struck  him  with  a  sudden 
terror.  Which  threw  him  into  such  prodigious  dis- 
order, that  he  was  carried  off  half  de^.  After  this 
he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  against  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  bad  be- 
fallen him,  and  highly  threatened  it  with  his  revenj^ 
He  accordingly  kept  his  word;  and  the  following 
year  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially  i^inst  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavour^  to  ^^ 
dupe  by  force  to  worship  false  deities. 

'The  instant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battk  of 
Raphia,  arrived  in  Antioch,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Ptolemy,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  circumstance  whfch 
prompted  him  to  this  was,  hii^  suspecting  the  fiddity 
of  his  people;  for  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  his 
credit  and  authority  were  very  much  lessened  since 
his  last  defeat.  Besides,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
turn  his  arms  towards  Achaeus,  and  check  the  pro- 
gress he  made,  which  increased  daily.  To  obviate 
the  danger  which  threatened  him  on. that  side,  be 
concluded  that  it  would  be  safest  for  him  to  make  a 
peace  upon  any  terms  with  Ptolemy;  to  avoid  being 
opposed  by  two  such  powerful  enemies,  who,  invad- 
ing him  on  both  sides  would  certainly  overpower  him 
at  last.    He  therefore  invested  his  ambassadors  w& 


»  Polyb.  1.  V.  p.  428.    Justin.  L  xxx.  c.  I.  Hienm.  in  D** 
nid,  c.  II. 
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fiill  powers  to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  all  tiM>se  proviocet 
which  were  the  subject  of  their  coDtest,  i.  e.  Coslo- 
S]r(u  and  Palestine.  Coelosyria  included  that  part  of 
Syria  which  lies  between  the  mountains  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus ;  and  Palestine,  all  the  country  which 
anciently  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Is-* 
rad;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  provinces  was  whar 
the  Greeks  called  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  consented 
to  resign  up  all  this  country  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
to  purchase  a  peace  at  this  juncture;  choosing  rather 
to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than  hazard 
the  losing  them  all.  A  truce  was  therefore  ^reed 
for  twelve  months ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  that 
tiaie>  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  same  terms. 
Ptolemy,  who  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
victoiy  for  conquering  all  Syria>  was  desirous  of 
{Hitting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  devotii^  himself  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures* His  subject s,  knowing  his  want  of  spirit  and 
effeminacy,  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  been  so  successful ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  were  displeased  at  his  having  Con- 
eluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  tied  up  his  hands. 
The  discontent  they  conceived  on  this  account,  was 
the  chief  source  of  the  disorders  in  Egypt,  which  at 
last  rose  to  an  open  rebellion:  So  that  Ptolemy,  by 
endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew  one  upon 
himself  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions. 

*  Antiochus,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with    A.M. 
Ptolemy,   devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  war  *^^^? >. 
against  Achasus>  and  made  all  the  preparations  ne*    "^^iL 
cessary  for  taking  the  field.    At  last  he  passed  mount 
Taurus,  and  entered  Asia  Minor  with  an  intention 
to  subdue  it.     Here  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
united  their  forces  against  their  common  enemy. 
They  attacked  him  with  so  much  vigotu*,  that  be 
abandoned  the  open  country  to  them,  and  shut  him- 

•  Polyb.  1.  V.  p.  444. 
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self  op  ID  Saudis,  to  wfakh  AntiMbtts  U^iog  si^i 
Acfaseus  held  it  out  above  a  year.  He  often  made 
sallies,  and  a  great  maiqr  battles  wene  foogkt  undtf 
the  walls  of  the  city.  At  kst,  by  a  stratagem  tA 
Ligoras,  one  of  Antiochus's  coaunandei]B>  Sasdisiw 
taken,  Achseos  refined  into  the  citadel,  where  he  dt* 
fended  himself  till  he  waa  delivered  up  by  two  bai* 
terous  Cretans.  This  fact  confirms  the  truth  of  tbs 
preverb,  which  said  that  the  *^  Cretans  were  liaisaod 
knaves*." 

^Ptolemy  Fhiiopator  had  made  a  treaty  with 
Achasus^  and  was  very  sorry  for  his  being  so  closdjr 
blocked  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis ;  and  tfa^efbre  con* 
maoded  Sosibea  to  relieve  hioa  at  any  price  wl^* 
soever.  There  was  then  in  Ftdemy's  court  a  very 
cunning  Cretan*  Bolis  by  nan^e,  who  bad  lived  acdn* 
siderable  time  at  Sardis.  Sosibcs  consulted  this  oisa» 
and  asked  whether  lie  could  not  think  of  some 
method  for  Achieus's  escape^  The  Cretan  desnod 
time  to  consider  of  it^  and  retum'mg  to  Sosibes^  of« 
fered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to  him  the 
manner  in  which  be  intencM  to  proceed.  He  tokl 
him, 'that  be  bad  an  intimate  friend,  who  wjis  aho 
bis  near  relation^  Cambylus  by  name,  a  captain  in 
the  Cretan  troops  in  Antiochus's  service:  that  be 
commanded  at  that  time  in  a  fort  behind  the  castk 
of  Sardis,  and  that  he  wo\ild  prevail  with  him  to  let 
Achasus  escape  that  way.  Hb  project  being  n^ 
proved,  he  was  sent  with  the  utmost  speed  to  &udb 
to  put  it  execution,  and  ten  talents  were  given  him 
to  defray  bis  eipences,  &c.  and  a  much  more  con* 
siderable  sum  promised  him  in  case  he  succeeded 
After  his  arrival,  he  communicates  the  affyc  to  Cm- 
byluSy  wheii  those  two  miscreants  agree,  (for  thear 
greater  a  dvantage)  to  go  and  reveal  tbeir  de^ign'ti 
Antiochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  aa  they  tbcab' 
selves  had  determined,  to  play  tbeir  fbrts  so  wttti 

*»  Polyb.  1.  ▼ill.  p.  522~5ti. 
*  K^nrt;  «ii>]^wnw,  kaxa  0i^.    St.  Paul.  Epist.  ad  Tit.  i.  i^ 
t  Ten  tkomuid  French  crowns. 


that  instead  of  ptbcuriag  Achieus's  acape,  thef 
would  bring  him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  roceiv- 
iog  a  consKlctable  revmnd^  to  be  divided  anaong 
them,  as  well  as  the  ten  taieats  which  Boiis  had  al^ 
ready  received. 

Antiochus  wad  overjoyed  at  4vhat  he  had  heard,  A.  M. 
and  prombcd  them  a  reward  that  sufficed  to  engage  .37^9*  ' 
them  to  do  him  that  important  service*  Upon  this  ^I'Jc.  * 
BoliS)  by  Cambiius's  assistance,  easily  got  admission 
Into  the  castle,  where  the  credentials  be  pioduce4 
from  Sosibes,  and  some  other  of  Achseus's  friends, 
gained  him  the  entire  coofideaoe  of  that  ili-iaitcKl 
prtoee.  Accordingly  he  trusted  himself  to  those 
two  wretch^,  who,  the  instant  he  was  oitt  of  the 
castle;  9e\ttd  jmd  delivered  him  to  Antkxhus.  This 
king  caiflsed  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and 
thefel^  put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Asia;  ibr  the  mo* 
ment  tb6so  w^ho  still  su^ained  the  siege  heard  of 
.  Achastis's  death,  they  surrendeced;  and  a  little  after, 
an  the  other  pflaces  in  the  piovinces  of  Asia  did  the 
tame* 

Rebels  Very  seldom  come  to  a  good  end;  aii4 
though  the  perfidy  of  such  traitors  sbikes  m  wttk 
horror,  and  nrises  our  indignation,  we  are  not  in* 
clined  to  pity  the  rmhappy  fate  of  Achaeus,  who  had 
made  himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  intidelity  to  his 
sovereign. 

^  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  <Kscontent  of  the 
Egyptians  against  Philopator  began  to  break  out. 
According  to  Polybius,  it  occasioned  a  civil  war; 
but  neither  himself  nor  any  other  author  gives  us 
the  particulars  of  it. 

*  We  also  read  in  Llvy^  that  the  Romans  scnne   A.M. 
iime  after  sent  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra    3794- 
{doubtless  the  same  queen  who  before  was  called  Ar-     ^J^  * 
^iaoe)  to  xenew  their  ancient  friendship  and  ^Uiance 
ivith  Bgypt.    These  carried  as  a  present  tothe  king, 

«  Polyb,  1,  r.  p.  4f4.  *  Liv,  1.  xxrii.  c.  4% 
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a  robe  and  purple  tunick,  with  ao  ivory  *  cfaair;  tcxi 
to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe,  and  a  purple  scarf. 
Such  kind  (^  presents  show  the  happy  simplicity 
which  in  those  ages  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 
\^'       *  Philopator  had  at  this  time  by-f  Arsinoc,  his 
ABt.^.C.^*f^  and  sister,  a  son  called  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  who 
309.    succeeded  him  at  five  years  of  age. 
A.M.       '  Philopator,  from  the  signal  victory  he  had  ob« 
3:'^97*    tabed  over  Antiochus,  had  abandoned  himself  to 
^^Jy^'  pleasures  and  excesses  of  every  kind.    Agathoda 
his  concubine,  Agathodes  the  brother  of  that  wo- 
man,  and  their. mother,  ^^overned  him  entirely.    He 
spent  all  his  time  in  gammg,  drinking,  and  the  most 
infamous  irregularities.     His  nights  were  pasaed  in 
debauches,  and  his  days  in  feasts  and  diss(^ute  levds. 
Forgetting  entirely  the  king,  inst^  of  applying 
himself  to  the  affairs  of  state,  he  valued  himself  upcm 
presidif^  in  concerts,  and  playing  upon  instruments^ 
The  X  women  disposed  of  every  thing.    Tbey  000- 
ierred  all  employments  and  governments;  and  oo 
one  had  less  authority  in  the  kingdom   than  tb( 
prince  himself.     Sosibes,  an  old,  artml  minister,  vbo 
had  served  during  three  reigns,  was  at  the  helm,  sod 
his  great  Experience  had  made  him  very  capable  d 
tht  administration  -,  not  indeed  entirely  in  the  maa* 
*   .    -  -  .  .  • 

*  JiKtin.  1.  XXX.  c.  4* 
!  Jo^tio.  L  XXX.  c.  I  &  2,  Pdyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales.  1.  x?.  Tcru 
.  *  This  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  highest  oficcn 
in  the  ttate. 

t  Justin  calls  her  Eurydice.     In  case  he  is  not  mistakeSi  Hi 
dueeh  had  three  names,  Arsinoe*  Cleopatra,  and  Eorydice.   fe 
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Cleopatra  was  a  name  common  to  the  qneens  of  £gypt»  as  dtftof 
Ptolemy  was  to  the  kings.  As  Archbishop  Usher  puces  the  ad- 
venture of  Hyrcanus  the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Efhi^^ 
I  had  inserted  it  there  in  the  first  edition  of  this  worlL    91^  ^ 


Josephus,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  says,  that  it  happiari^h^ 
Teign  o^Selevcos  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  I  haveoiv- 
fmei  it  to  that  time,  ai.Dean  Prideaux  does  also;  tkat  is  to 
«iv,  to  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  187  years  before  |b» 
Christ. 

t  Trilmuamst  fntfeaitras,    U  iuiatut  muUms  trSmdmiX  ^ 
fmsfusm  in  ngm  sm  mt/nu,  fuam  ipm  rcx9t9ierta.    Jvtriifk 
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ner  be  <leMred,  but  as  the  ftrourited  would  ptfmik 
him  to  act;  and  he  was  so  wicked,  as  to  pay  a  blind 
obedience  to  the  most  unjust  commarnds  -  of  a  cor* 
nipt  prince,  and  his  unworthy  &vourtte$. 

*  Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  bad  no  power 
or  authority  at  court ;  the  favourites  and  the  prime 
minister  did  not  shew  ber  the  least  respect.  (>n  the 
other  side^  the  queen  was  not  patient  enough  to 
suffi^r  every  think  without  murmuring ;  and  they  ilt 
last  grew  weary  of  her  complaints.  The  king,  and 
those  who  governed  him,  commanded  Sosibes  to  rid 
them  of  her.  He  obey^,  and  employed  fx  rtiaC 
purpose  one  Philammon,  vih%  without.  doubt»  did 
not  want  experience  in  such  cruel  and  barbarous 
assassination). 

This  last  action  added  to  so  many  more  of  the 
most  flagrant  nature,  displeased  the  people  so  much^ 
that  Sosibes  was  obliged,  before  the  king's  deaths  to 
quit  his  employment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tlepo- 
lemus,  a  young  man  of  quality^  who  had  sign^iied 
himself  in  the  army  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Hf 
had  ail  the  voices  in  a  grand  council  held  for  the 
choasing  a  prime  minister.  Sosibes  resigned  to  him 
the  king's  seal,  which  was  the  badge  of  bis  oGUct* 
Tlcpolemus  perfornaed  the  several  functions  of  it^ 
and  governed  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  durbg 
the  king's  life.  But  though  this  was  not  Jong,  ht 
discovered  but  too  plainly  that  he  had  not  allHkf 
qualities  necessary  for  supporting  so  great, an  em-^ 
ployment.  He  had  neither  the  experience,  ability, 
nor  application  of  his  predecessor.  As  he  had  the 
administration  of  all  tl^  finances,  and  disposed  of 
all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all 
pajrments  passed  through  his  hands,  every  body,  as 
is  usual,  was  assiduous  in  making  their  court  to 
him.  He  was  eztren;iely  liberal;  but  then*  bis 
bounty  was  bestowed  without  choice  or  discernment, 
and  almost  solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his  parties 

f  lir.  1.  zxviL  c.  4. 
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^  pleasure.  The«rtmvaganl  flatteries  of  those  who 
were  for  ev^  crowding  about  his  person,  made  hnn 
feticy  his  talents  superior  to  those  of  all  bther  men. 
He  assumed  haughty  airs^  gave  into  luxuiV  aB4 
profusion,  ai!id  at  last  grew  insupportable  to  m  the 
world. 

.  Hie  wars  of  the  East  halve  made  itie  istidpnend  the 
Mlatioiiiof  the  aiEiirs  that  happened  iti  Gieece  during 
their  cbntinuances  we  now  return  to  them.  - 


tecT-  II.  Tke  JEMifnw  declare  against  ihe  Athse- 
arts*  JSattte  of  Capkya  lost  by  Aratus.  The 
A^kmans  addresr  Philip,  xcho  undertakes  their 
drfence.  Troubles  break  out  in  Laceitmomn. 
The  unhappy  death  ofCteomenes  in  Egypt.  Tm 
icings  are  elected  in  Lacetfdnnonia.     lliat  rfpni- 

•    lie  joins  with  the  JEtolians. 

^  1  HE  AtoJians,  particularly  in  the  time  wc  arc 
tww  speaking  of,  were  become  a  very  powerful  people 
4n 'Greece.  Originally  their  territories  extended  from 
the  river  Achelous,  to  the  strait  of  the  gulf  of  Co- 
linth,  and  to  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  suroamcd 
Ozoke.  8ut,  in  process  of  tinrte,  they  had  pos- 
;|essed  themselves  ot  several  cities  )n  Acatnania,  iW 
^y,  acid  other  neighbouring  countries.  ThcyW 
ttiifdh  the  same  life  upon  land  as  pirates  doatsa 
-that  %  they  exercised  themselves  perpetually  ni 
cplundcr  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent  on  lucre,  ttey 
idKd  not  consider  any  gain  as  infamous  or  unbi^f 

fldd  were  entire  strangers  to  the  laws  ctf  peace  et'W 
TThw  were  vefy  much  inured  to  toils,  add  inftepiip  . 
Imttie.    They  signalized  tbemselves  particda^jfl  I 
'«he  war  against  the  Gauls^  who  ntade  an  irrtipKi 

into  Greece;  and  showed  themselves  Sseatous  <kfo' 
^ra  of  the  public  liberty  i^nst  the  Mace(Mui^' 

^  Strab.  L  x.  p.  450.    Polyb.  p.  33 1  ft  746.    ffwtu^  L  x.  f 
65P. 
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Tfae  iBomne  ^  tiittr  power  b«d  made  tlueai  .h^ugbty 
zM  insolwt.  That  haughtiness  appeared  in  the  an- 
swer the^^  ffkW  the  Romans,  when  they  sent  ambas^ 
i^^  to  order  then)  not  to  infest  Acama^ia.  They 
(^^^9  if  we  niay  believe  Trogus  Pompeius,  or 
Jwtin'  bis  epitotn;zer»  the  highest  contempt  fo^ 
RotpCft  which  they  termed  only  in  it&.ori^in  a  siiame*, 
fvU  receptacle  of  thieves  and  robber$9  founded  and» 
built  by  fratricide^  and  formed  by  an  assemblage  o£ 
women  ravished  from  the  arms  of  their  parents. 
They  added^  that  the  ^Ijolians  had  always  distio^ 
guished  themselves  in  Greece,  as  much  by  their  va- 
lour as  their  virtue  and  descent;  that  neither  Phijip 
nor  Alexander  his  son  had  been  formidable  to  them;^ 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  latter  made  the  whole 
earth  tremble,  they  had  not  been  afraid  to  reject  his^ 
edicts  and  injunctions.  That  therefore  the  Romans 
would  not  do  well  to  rouse  the  JStdians  against; 
them;  a  peofde  whose  arrpsi  had  extirpated  the  Gauls, 
aqd  demised  the  Macedonians.  The  reader  may, 
from  this  speech,  form  a  judgment  of  the  ^tolians, 
of  whom  much  will  be  said  in  the  sequeL 

^  From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had 
lost  his  kingdom,  and  Antigonus,  by  his  victocry  at 
SeUsia,  had  in  some  measure  restored  the  peace  of 
Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  who  wer^ 
tired  by  the  first  wars,  and  imagined  that  affairs 
would  always  continue  on  the  sam^  foot,  had  1^ 
their  arms  aside,  and  totally  iiegleAed  military  discit 
pline*  The  jEtoUans  meditated  taking  advaqtage  of 
this  indolence.  Peace  was  insupportatui^  to  them^  as 
it  obliged  them  to  subsist  at  theu*  own  exp^pce,  ac-^ 
customed  as  they  were  to  support  th^mselv^  whoUy 
by  rapine.  Antigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe^i  tn4 
prevented  them  from  infesting  their  neighbovirsi  but, 
after  bis  death,  despising  Philip^  because  ojf  his 
youtbj  they  marched  into  Pelopopqesu^i  sword  ia 

*  Jostin.  ].  xjcviii.  c.  a. 
>  Polyb.  f«  iv.  p.  272-r292.    Plut.  in  ^^U  p.  1049. 
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hand,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  McsscnUns.* 
Aratus*  exasperated  at  this  perfidy  and  insdence* 
and  seeing  that  Timoxenes,  at  that  time  capti^* 
general  of  the  Achaans,  endcavotired  to  gain  time, 
because  his  year  was  near  expiring;  as  he  was  no- 
minated to  succeed  him  the  following  year,  he  todc 
upon  him  the  command  five  days  before  the  dw 
time,  in  order  to  march  the  sooner  to  the  aid  of  the 
A.M.  Messenians.  Accordingly,  having  assembled  the 
37^3-  Achxans,  whose  vigour  and  strength  had  suffered  by 
aai  ^^V^^  ^^^  fnactivity^  he  was  defeated  near  CajAyia, 
ih  a  great  battle  fought  there. 
'  Atatus  was  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  this 
defeat,  and  not  without  some  foundation.  He  eo* 
deavoured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  Im- 
puted to  him  was  not  his  fault.  He  declared,  that, 
however  this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  wanting  in 
any  of  the  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  asked 
pardon;  andintrcated  that  his  actions  might  beexi' 
mined  with  less  rigour  than  indulgence.  His  ha- 
mility,  on  this  occasion,  changed  the  minds  of  the 
^hole  assembly,  whose  fury  now  turned  against  his 
accusers,  and  nothing  was  afterwards  undeftakea  but 
by  his  counsel.  However,  the  remembrance  of  bis 
defeat  had  exceedingly  damped  his  courage;  sotfaftt 
he  behaved  as  a  wise  citizen,  rather  than  as  an  aUc 
warrior;  and  though  the  i£tolians  often  gave  ttm 
opportunities  to  distress  them,  he  took  no  ^vantage 
of  them,  but  suffered  that  people  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  country  almost  with  impunity. 

The  Achseans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to 
Macedonia  again,  and  to  call  in  king  Philip  totlieir 
assistance,  in  hope$  that  the  affection  he  bore  AitlKi 
and  the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  indiiieliiat 
monarch  to  favour  them.  And  indeed  AtitigMiQs, 
at  his  1^  moments,  had,  above  all  things,  iotMUGd 
Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus;  and  to  foUowim 
'  counsel,  in  treating  with  the  Achs^ns.  Some  tine 
before,  he  had  ?ent  hipi  into  Peloponnesus,  to  form 
hinisclf  iindW  his  eye,  ^nd  by  his  counsels.     Ai^\J^ 
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gave  htm  the  best  receptbn  in  bis  power;.' treated: 
him  with  the  dbtinctioii due  to  ht$  rank;  and  endea- 
YOURxi  to  instil  into  him  such  principles  and  senti* 
ments,  as  might  enable  him  to  govern  with  wisdom 
the  great  kingdom  to  which  he  was  heir.  Accord** 
kijgiy,  that  young  prince  returned  into  Macedonia 
with  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for  Aratus^ 
and  the  most  favourable  disposition  with  regard  to 
the  welSure  of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers,  whose  intact  it  was  to  remove 
a  person  of  Aratus's  known  probity,  in  order  to  have 
the  sole  ascendant  over  their  young  prince,  made 
that  nionarch  suspect  his  conduct :  and  prevailed  so 
fsaty  as  to  make  him  declare  openly  against  Aratus. 
Nevertheless,  finding  soon  after  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon,  he  punished  the  informers  with  great 
severityi  the  sole  means,  to  banish  for  ever  from 
princes  that  calumny,  which  impunity,  and  some* 
times  money,  raise  up  and  arm  against  persons  of  the 
most  consummate  yirtue.  Philip  afterwards  reposed 
the  same  confidence  *m  Aratus  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels  only; 
which  was  manifest  on  several  occasions,  and  parti*  '. 

cularly  in  the  affair  of  Lacedsemonia.  'That  un* 
faaf^y  city  was  perpetually  torn  by  seditions,  in  one 
of  which,  one  of  the  Ephori,  and  a  great  numy 
other  citizens,  were  killed,  because  the^  had  declared 
fdr  king  Philip.  When  that  prince  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedonia, ihe  gave .  audience  to  the  ambassadors  oi 
Sparta  at  Tegea,  whither  he  had  sent  for  them.  In 
the  council  he  held  there,  several  were  of  opinion^ 
that  he  should  treat  that  city  as  Alexander  had  treated 
Thebes.  But  the  king  rejected  that  proposal  with 
lionror,  and  contented  hioMclf  with  punishing  the 
poncipal  authors  of  the  insurrection.  Such  an  in- 
iitaoce  of,  moderation  and  wisdom  in  a  king,  who 
li^as  but  seventeen  years  of  a§^,  was  greatly  admired ; 
and  every  one  was.  persuaded,  that,  it  was  owin|^  tQ 

>  Pdyb«  p.  292«-<^94« 
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tfat  gcxkl  conMels  of  Anitus.    Honreter,  iie  dki  not 
always  make  the  same  use  tif  them* 

"Being  anived  at  Coriotlv  complaints  ^wtre  tank 
to  htm  by  many  cities  against  the  JStoKans;  and  ac* 
e6rding(ly  war  was  unaaimoosly  declared  a^inst  theok 
This  was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which  bepa 
fifiucb  abodt  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  was  mc* 
ditating  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  This  decree  w« 
sent  to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the  geoend  as* 
sembly  of  the  Acbssans.  The  ^toltans,  on  the 
other  side,  prepared  for  war^  and  elected  Scopu 
their  general,  the  principal  contrtrer  of  the  broils 
$hey  had  raised,  and  the  havoc  Ihey  bad  made.  ?hi* 
lip  now  marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedonia; 
and,  whilst  they  were  in  winter-quarters,  was  veiy 
diligent  in  making  the  necessary  military  pnepan* 
tions.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himsdf  bf 
the  aid  of  his  allies,  few  of  whom  answered  bis 
views ;  colouring  their  delays  with  fiUse  and  ^ieci«in 
Imtenoes.  He  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  en- 
treat him  not  to  aid  the  iEtelians^  either  with  men  <» 
inoney. 
A.  M.  "Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt;  but  as  aq 
3784.  horrid  licentiousness  prevailed  in  that  court,  and  tbe 
zzo.  *  ^^^S  regarded  nothing  but  pleasures  and  excesses  of 
every  kind,  Cleomenes  led  a  very  noelanchoiy  1* 
there.  Nevertbel^s  Ptolemy^  in  the  beginning  of 
his  rei^n,  had  made  use  of  Cleomenes:  for,  as  be 
was  an^id  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  cm  his  mo- 
ther's account,  bad  great  authority  and  power  Ofct 
the  soldiery,  he  contraaed  a  stricter  amity  with  Ck^ 
omanes,  and  admitted  him  into  his  most  secret  cooa- 
cib^  in  which  means  for  gpttiog  rid  o(  his  biocher 
were  consiiited-  Cieomenes  was  tbe  only  parson  who 
opposed  it;  h^  d^o)aring,  thiot  la  king  cannot  ^ 
laity^  monsters  more  ^ieak>us  for  hii  servioe,  or  mm 
sdbtiged  to  aid  hin  insi;|staining  the  weighty  biirtbea 
«f  govt(D  Qsent j| '  tfaaof  bib  brothers.    Thti  advice  fW* 

w  poljrb.  1^  iv  p.  z$i^Z9g* .      »f  lit.-ift  Clctm.  p.  $ap^«Jt 
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v«]Gd  for  that  time:,  but  Ptcflemy's  fieaffflf  tnd  ji»|H<t 
dons  returoingt  be  ioMgioed  tbet^  would  be  no  waf 
taget  lid  ef  them,  but  by  tikiRg  aw«y  tbc  life  of 
bmi  tfaat  accasiowd  Item.  "^  A£tor  llus  he  tboughi 
bonadf  secure;  fondly  cottdudiag,  that  be  bad  m9 
eaemies  to  fear»  either  at  home  or  abro^;  because 
Ant%Qiius  and  Sefeucus,  at  tbeir  death,  bad  left  no 
other  6iacce8Sors  but  Philip  and  Antiocbus,  both 
whom  be  despised  on  account  of  their  minority.  la 
this  tecnrily  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  i\i  sorts 
of  pleasures,  whidfa  were  nerer  tntermpted  by  caret 
or  sqpplications  of  any  kind.  Neither  bis  courtiers 
nor  tbose  who  had  cmploynients  ift  the  state,  d^ed 
to  appmach  him>  and  he  would 'searcedeigp  to  be* 
stow  the  least  attention  to  what  passed  in  tbs  neigh«- 
bouring  kingdoms.  Tbit,  howeter^  wtts  what  em* 
p^red  the  attention  of  his  predecessors,  even  mom 
than  the  affairs  of  their  own  dominions.  Being  pos» 
lessedof  Ccelosyriaand  Cyprus,  tbey  awed  thekil^ 
of  Syria  both  by  sea  and  land.  As  the  tbost  eoosi<» 
derable  cities,  the  posts  and  harbours  which  lie  along 
the  coast  from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  tht 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lysimacbia,  wert 
subject  to  them;  from  thence  they  had  an  eye  on  the 
princes  of  Asia^  and  even  on  the  islands.  How  would 
a  have  been  possible  for  any  one  to  move  in  Thiaee 
and  Macedonia,  whilst  they  bad  the  command  of 
Ene,  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that  lay  at  a  still 
greater  distance?  With  so  extensive  a  dominioo^ 
and  sd  matiy  strong  phces,  which  served  them  as 
barriers,  their  own  kingdom  was  secure.  They  there* 
fore  bad  always  great  reason  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  wbat  was  tiansacting  without  doors.  Ptolemy, 
on  the  contrary,  disdain^  to  ^ve  himself  that  trou- 
ble;  wine  ami  women  b^i^  bis  omky  pleasure  and 
employment. 

With  svK:h  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  sup- 
pose that'b^  could  haVe  no  groat  oiteem  for  CIm** 

I  ^Mjrb.l, Tip.  j8o-*3^$* 
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gical  and  bloody  monfier,  by  irmmiAg  npott  t$di 
other's  swords,  to  avoid  the  in&my  oC  pufiidbmtnL 
Thus  died  Cieomeoes^  after  reignioe  sixt<eit  ycm 
over  Sp^rU.  The  kiog  caused  his  booy  to  be  hnged 
pn  a  cross,  and  order^  his  mother,  cbiklrea^  aad  tU 
iht  womea  who  attended  thorn,  to  be  put  to  death. 
When  that  unhappy  priocesfi  was  brought  to  the  {dace 
of  execution,  the  ooly  favour  $be  asfeed  ivas,  that 
^  might  die  before  her  children.  But  they  begaa 
with  them;  a  torment  more  grievous  to  a  naotfaer 
than  death  it^elf^  after  which  she  presented  her  neck 
to  the  executipoer,  saying  only  these  words,  *^  Ah  I 
my  dear  children,  to  what  a  place  did  you  come?" 

The  design  of  .Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform 
Sparta,  and  revive  its  ancient  discipline,  waftcertaioly 
very  laudable  in  itself:  And  both  had  reason  to  think, 
that  in  a  state  wholly  infected  and  corrupted  as  that 
4fjf  Sparta  then  was,  to  pretend  to  reform  abuses  one 
after  another,  and  remedy  disorders  by  d^rees,  wu 
only  cutting  off  the  heads  of  an  Hydra;  and  tbere* 
fore  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  root  op 
the  evil  at  one  blow.  However  I  cannot  say  wfae« 
ther  Plato's  maxim*  should  not  take  pH»Q  here,  m« 
that  nothing  should  be  attempted  in  a  state^  but 
what  the  citizens  might  be  prevailed  on  to  admit  bjr 
gentle  means:  and  that  violence  should  n«vdr  be  em* 
ployed.  Are  there  not  some  diseases  in  which  me* 
dicines  would  only  hasten  death?  And  have  notf 
^ome  disorders  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  in  a 
fState,  that  to  attempt  a  reformation  at  such  a  time, 
would  only  discover  the  impotency  of  the  mi^rtrates 
and  laws  ?  But,  a  circumstance  which  admits  of  no 
excuse  in  Cleomenes,  is,  his  havii;ig,  agtfihit  all  tbc 
Jaws  of.  reason  and  justice,  murtbered  the  £pbQri,iQ 

*  yuief  Plato,  quern  igo  auctonm  nHhtmnSer  teq/mn  Tawttm  (m* 
Hndere  in  repuUicay  quantum  probare  ciijibus  tuts  fosfis  :  'vim  tequc 
'farentl  neqite  fatrite  afftrre  oportere.     Cic.  1.  I .  Epist.  9.  ad  Famil. 

f  Decekat  mkitttn  pgtiut  ptM^valida  \3  oiluitd  oMHa,  quambocai' 
Mqui»  ut  paJumJur0  qwiftj  Ja^irin  imparts  w$9m^  Tacjit.  Annal 
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order  to  get  success  to  his  enterprise;  a  conduct  ab* 
solutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  more 
unwoitt^  oif  a  king ;  and  which  at  the  same  Hrm 
seemed  to  'gTVe  a  sanction  to  th«)se  tyrants,  *who  af- 
terwards made  such  wild  havoc  in  LacedeMonia. 
And,  4ndeed,^0(eMidnes  Inmself  ^ad  been  called  a 
tyndnt  by  some  4ifetoriabs,  w)«k  whom  they  even 
ti^n  *  t\it  soccessioft  <tf  Vytints. 

*  During  the  th?ete  tears  that  Cleomencs  JkkI  left 
"Spkrta,  l!he  citizens  had  not  th^dtight  of  nonnnating 
kings,  from  the  hopes  ihey  entertained,  thtt-  he 
'wbttld  return  agfcin;  and  bad  always  preserved  the 
hi^it  esteem  and  veneratiortfor  fiim.  But,  as  soon 
ai  news  was  terought  of  bis  ^t4i,  they  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  kings.  They  first  nominated  Age* 
sipolis,  a  child,  descended  from  ,one  of  the  royal  fiu- 
milies,  and  appointed  his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  go- 
vernor. Afterwards  they  chose  X-ycurgus,  none  of 
whose  ancestors  bad  reigned,  bift  who  had  bribed 
the  Epiiori,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  talcnt§,  which 
was  putting  the  crown  to  sale  at  a  very  low  price. 
They  soon  hsld  reason  to  repent  their  choice,  which 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  laws,  and  never  had 
example.  The  factious  party,  which  opposed  Philip 
openly,  and  committed  the  most  enormous  violences 
in  the  city,  had  presided  in  this  election;  and  imme- 
diately after,  they  caused  iSj^a  to  declare  in  favour 
•f  the  ^tolians. 

»PoIyb.  1.  iv.  p.  301  • 
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Skct.  III.  Various  expediliofis  qf  Philip  against 
the  tnemies  of  the  Ackteans.  Apelles,  his  prim 
mifuster,  abuses  hiscotifidence  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  PhUip  makes  an  inroad  into  JEtolia. 
Thermae  taken  at  the  ^rst  assault.  Excesses  (^ 
Philip* s  soldiers  in  thai  city 4  Prudent  retreat  ^ 
that  prince.  Tumults  in  tlie  camp.  Pmushmeni 
of  those  who  had  occasioned  them.  Inroad  of 
Philip  into  Laconia.  The  conspirators  form  new 
cabals.  Punishment  inflicted  on  them.  A  peace 
is  proposed  between  Philip  and  the  Acheeanson 
one  side  J  and  the  AEtolians  on  the  other ,  wkifk 
at  last  is  concluded^ 

'We  have  already  related,  that  Philip  king  of 
MacedoD,  being  called  in  by  the  Achacaas  to  their 
aid,  was  come  to  Corinchi  where  their  general  assem- 
bly was  held,  and  that  there  war  had  been  unani- 
mously declared  against  the  iEtolians.  The  king  re- 
turned afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance 
with  the  Achsans.  He  was,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  petty  king  of  Illyria.  The  ^tolians,  whose  ally 
.  be  was,  had  broke  thejj^  engagements  with  him,  by 
refusing  to  give  him  a  certain  share  of  the  spoils 
they  had  made  at  the  taking  of  Cynethtum,  accord- 
ing to  the  articles  agreed  upon  between  them.  Phi* 
lip  embraced  with  joy  this  opportunity  of  revenging 
their  perfidy.  ^ 

'  Demetrius  of  Pharos  joined  also  with  Philip. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Romans,  in  whose  n- 
TOur  he  had  declared  at  first,  had  bestowed  on  him 
several  of  the  cities  they  had  conquered  in  Ulyria. 
As  the  chief  revenue  of  those  petty  princes  had 
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tfon^isted  hitherto  io  the  spoils  tbey  gotrfimortheis 
Beighbours ;  when  the .  Romaus  were  remov^,  he 
could  not  forbear  pluodering  the  cities  and  territories 
3ubject  to  them.  Besides,  Demetrius,  as  ^weli  as 
Scerdiledes,  had  sailed,  on  the  same  design,  beyond 
the  city  of  Issus;  which  was  a  direct  infraction  of 
the  chief  article  of  the  treaty,  conchided  with  queen 
Teuta.  For  these  reasons  the  Romans  declared  war 
against  Demetrius.  Accordingly  ^Emilius  attacked 
him  with  great  vigour^  dispossessed  him  of  his 
strongest  fortresses,  and  besieged  him  in  Pharos, 
from  whence  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
J^he  city  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  *  Demetrius^ 
being  dispossessed  of  all  bis  dominions,  fled  to  Philip, 
who  received  him  with  open  arms.  This  ofiended 
the  Romans  very  much,  who  thereupon  sent  ambas* 
dors  to  him,  demanding  Demetrius  to  be  delivered 
up.  However  Philip,  who  revolved  at  that  time  the 
design  which  broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no  regard  to 
their  demand,  and  Demetrius  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  that  monarch.  He  was  a  valiant 
and  bold  man,  but  at  the  same  time  rash  and  incon* 
siderate  in  his  enterprises  s  and  his  courage  was  en* 
tircly  void  of  prudence  and  judgment. 

The  Acha^ns,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in 
a  considerable  war,  sent  to  their  allies.  The  Acar^ 
nanians  joined  them  very  cheerfully,  though  at  their 
great  danger,  as  they  lay  nearest  the  ^tolians,  and 
consequently  were  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
that  people.  Polybius  praises  their  fidelity  ex« 
ceedingly% 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  much 
good  will,  and  seemed  desirous  of  continuing  neuter : 
Nevertheless,  they  engaged  in  the  war  a  little  after. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  de- 
sire him  not  to  assist  the  i£tolians  either  with  troops 
or  money. 

The  Messenians,  for  whose  sake  that  war  had  been 

•  Liv.  1.  xxii.  D.  33. 
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Kfst  begtih/  no  way  ansiaered  the  iiop^  wHtch  bid 
been  naturally  entertained,  viz.  of  their  emfrioying 
thcif  whole  force  to  carry  it  on,     . 

The  LacedEemonians  had  declared  at  first  for  the 
^chsans ;  but  the  contrary  faction  caused  the  de- 
cree to  be  reversed,  and  they  joined  the  ^tolians. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  said  before,  tbat 
Agestpolis  and  Lyctirgiis  were  elected  kings  of  Sparta 

Aratus  the  young&f»  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  was 
at  that  time  supreme  m^istrate  <>f  the  Achsnsi 
and  Scopaa  was  the  same  over  the  JKtdians. 

^Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  mth  fifteen 
tfaousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse.  Having 
crossed  Thessaly,  he  arrived  in  Epirus.  Had  be 
marched  directly  to  the  ^Etolians,  kc  would  havi 
come  upon  them  unawares,  and  ha/ve  defeated  themt 
but,  at  the  request  of  the  Epirots,  be  tlaid  siege  to 
Ambracia,  which  employed  him  forty  days»  and 
gave^he  enemy  time  to  prepare  for,  and  wait  bis 
coming  up.  They.did  more.  Scopas,  at  the  bed 
of  a  body  of  j^kqlians,  advanced  into  Macedonk^ 
made  dreitdful  havoc,  and  returned  in  a  very  shoot 
time  laden  with  spoils,  which  did  hinn  prodigbus ho- 
nour,, and  greatly  animated  his  forces.  However, 
this  did  not  hinder  Philip  from  entering  j£tolia,  and 
seizing  on  a  great  miAiber  of  important  fortresses. 
He  would  have  entirely  conquered  it,  had  not  the 
news  he  received,  that  the  Dardanians*  intended  to 
make  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  obliged  him  to 
return  thither.  At  his  departure,  he  promised  tb^ 
ambassadors  of  the  Acha^ns  to  return  soon  to  their 
assistance.  His  sudden  arrival  disconcerted  the  Dar- 
danians, and  put  a  stop  to  their  enterprise*  He 
then  returned  to  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  pas3 
the  rest  of  the  summer  in  Lariesa. 

"In  the  mean  time  Dorimachus,  whom  the  ^o* 

*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  325—330.        •  folyb.  1.  iv/p.  330— 33^- 
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fians  had  just  before  romirmted  tbtir  gcnentl,  en- 
tered Epirus,  laid  wastle  all  the  open  country,  and 
did  not  spare  even  the  tfelDple  of  Dodona. 

Philip,  though  it  waS  uow  the  depth  of  winter, 
havittg  left  Larissa,    arrived   at    Corinth^    without 
aof  onc*s  having  had  the  least  notice  of  his  march. 
He  tfaraie  ordered  the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him, 
and  by  a  letter  to  his  son,   who   commanded  the 
forces  this  year,  gave  him  orders  whither  to  march 
them*     Caphyia  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.     Euri- 
pidas,  who  knew  nothing  of  Philip's  arrival,  was  then 
inarching  a  detachment  of  above  two  thousand  na- 
tives of  Elis,  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Sicyone. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  and  all  ex- 
cept an  hundred  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with 
"his  forces,  at  the  rendezvous   appointed,  marched 
towards  Psophis*,  in  order  to  besiege  it.     This  was 
a  very  daring  attempt;  for  the  city  was  thought  al* 
most  impregnable,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation, 
as  ftom  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it. 
It  being  the  depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of 
opinion  that  no  one  would,  or  even  could,  attack 
them:    Philip,    however,  did  it  with   success;  for, 
fi«t  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel,  surrendered, 
after  making  some  resistance*     As  the/ were  very  far 
from  expecting  to  be  besieged,  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisinus  very  much  facilitated  the  taking 
•of  that  city.     Philip  gave  it  very  generously  to  the 
Acbaeans,  to  whom  it  was  of  the  most  signal  service; 
assurit^  them  that  there  was  nothing  he  desired  more 
than  to  oblige  them ;  and  to  give  them  the  strongest 
pnx>fs  of  his  zeal  and  Section  for  their  interest.     A 
prince  who  acts  in  this  manner  is  truly  great,  and 
does  honour  to  the  royal  dignity. 

Fr^m  thence,  after  possessing  himself  of  sortie 
other  citits,  which  he  a!so  gave  to  his  allies,  he 
marched  to  £lis,  in  order  to  lay  it  waste.    It  was 

•  A  city  of  Arcadb. 
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very  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Formoly 
this  territory  bad  been  accounted  sacred,  on  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  solemnized  there  every  four 
years;  and  all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not 
to  infest  or  carry  war  into  it.  But  the  EUcans  tad 
themselves  been  the  occasion  of  their  losing  that 
privilege,  because,  like  other  states,  they  bii  en- 
gaged in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Here  Philip  got  a 
very  considerable  booty,  with  which  he  enriched  his 
troops,  after  which  he  retired  to  Olympia. 

*  Among  the  several  courtiers  of  king  Philip, 
Apelles  held  the  chief  rank,  and  had  a  great  ascen- 
dant over  his  sovereign,  whose  governor  he  had  been: 
but,  as  generally  happens  on  these  occasions,  he 
very  much  abused  his  power,  which  he  employed 
wholly  in  oppressing  particular  persons  and  states. 
He  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  reduce  the  Achat- 
ans  to  the  same  condition  in  which  Thessaly  was  at 
that  time;  that  is,  to  subject  them  absolutely  to  the 
commands  of  the  ministers  of  Macedonia,  by  Ica^ 
them  only  the  liame  and  a  yain  shadow  of  liberty> 
and  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  spared  th«n 
no  kind  of  injurious  treatment.  Aratus  compbioed 
of  this  to  Philip,  who  was  highly  exasperated  upon 
that  account ;  and  accordingly  assured  him,  he  would 
give  such  orders,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should 
happen  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  he  enjoined 
Apelles  never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the  Achaans, 
but  in  concert  with  their  general.  This  was  bcharii? 
with  an  indolent  tenderness  towards  a  statesaaO} 
who  having  50  shameftilly  abused  his  master's  coofi- 
dence,  had  therefore  deserved  to  be  entirely  disgraced. 
The  Achaeans,  overjoyed  at  the  £ivour  which  Phfl^ 
showed  them,  and  with  the  orders  he  had  gifen*^ 
their  peace  and  security,  were  continually  besM^ 
the  highest  encomiums  on  that  prince,  and  atiiBBg 
'  his  exalted  qualities.    And,  indeed,  he  possessed  all 
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those  which  can  endear  a  king  to  his  peopiej  such 
as  a  lively  genius,  an  happy  memory,  easy  elocution, 
and  an  unaffected  grace  in  all  his  actions;  a  beau* 
tiful  aspect,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  majestic  air, 
which  struck  the  beholders  with  awe  and  respect ; 
a  sweetness  of  temper,  affability,  and  a  desire  to 
please  universally;  to  finish  the  picture,  a  valour,  an 
intrepidity,  and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded his  years :  So  that  one  can  hardly  conceive 
the  strange  alteration  that  afterwards  appeared  in  his 
morals  and  behaviour. 

^  Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,  a 
very  strong  city,  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of 
that  country,  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
quests, and  weary  of  the  iEtolian  tyranny,  sub- 
mitted to  his  arms. '  Thus  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  all  Triphylia. 

'  At  this  time,  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian,  preternJ- 
ing  he  had  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  Ly- 
curgus,  on  whose  head  they  had  placed  it,  resolved 
to  dispossess  him  of  it  and  set  it  on  his  own.  Having 
engaged  in  his  party  about  two  hundred  citizens,  he  en- 
tered the  city  inaforcible  manner,  killed  the  Ephdri  who 
were  at  table  together,  and  marched  directly  towards 
Lycurgus*s  house,  intending  to  kill  him;  but  hear- 
ing the  tumult,  he  had  made  his  escape.  Chilo  then 
went  into  the  great  square  of  the  city,  exhorted  the 
citizens  to  recover  their  liberty;  making  them,  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  promises.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  them, 
and  that  he  had  failed  of  his  blow,  he  sentenced 
himself  to  banishment,  and  retired  to  Achaia.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  Sparta,  formerly  so  jealous  of  its  li- 
berty, and  mistress  of  all  Greece  till  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  now  filled  with  tumults  and  insurrections, 
and  ignominiously  subjected  to  a  kind  of  tyrants, 
that  before  could  not  so  much  as  suffer  the  name. 
Such  were  the  effects  of  their  having  violated  Ly* 
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curgus's  laws ;  and  especially  their  introducing  gold 
and  silver  into  Sparta^  which  drew  after  them,  by 
insensible-  degrees,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  pride, 
luxury,  effeminacy,  immorality,  and  all  those  vices 
which  are  generally  inseparable  from  riches^ 

•  Philip,  being  arrived  at  Argos,  spent  the  rest  of 
the  winter  there.  Apelles  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the 
design  he  meditated  of  enslaving  the  Achcans.  But 
Aratus,  for  whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular  re- 
gard, and  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest  confidence, 
was  an  invincible  obstacle  to  his  project.  He  there- 
fore resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  him  j  for  this 
purpose  he  sent  privately  for  all  those  who  were  Us 
secret  enemies,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
gain  them  the  prince*s  favour.  After  this,  in  all  his 
discourses  with  him,  he  hinted,  that  so  long  as  Ara- 
tus should  enjoy  any  authority  in  the  republic  of  the 
Acha^ans,  he  (Philip)  would  have  no  power i  and 
would  be  as  much  subject  to  their  laws  and  ussigcs 
as  the  meanest pf  their  citizens ;  whereas,  were  he  to 
raise  to  the  chief  administration  of  affairs  some  per- 
son who  might  be  entirely  dependent  on  him,  be 
then  might  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern  others,  in- 
stead of  being  himself  governed.  The  new  friends 
inforced  these  reflections,  and  refined  on  the  argu- 
ments of  Apelles.  This  idea  of  despotic  power 
pleased  the  young  king;  and  indeed  it  is  the 
strongest  temptation  that  can  be  laid  in  the  way  of 
princes.  Accordingly  he  went  for  that  purpose  to 
.^gium,  where  the  assembly  of  the  states  was  held 
for  the  election  of  a  new  general ;  and  prevailed  so 
far  by  his  promises  and  menaces,  that  he  got  Phi- 
loxenus,  whom  Aratus  had  declared  duly  elected,  ex- 
cluded; and  obliged  them  to  make  choice  of  Eperatus, 
who  was  his  direct  enemy.  Implicitly  devoted  to  the 
.will  of  his  prime  minister,  he  did  not  perceive  that 
he  degraded  himself  in  the  most  ignominious  man- 
ncrj  notbmg  being  more  ahhorrent  to  free  assemblies 
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such  as  those  of  Greece,  than  to  make  the  least  at- 
tempt in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  elections. 

A  person  being  chosen  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
post,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  all  forced  elections, 
Epcratus,  having  neither  merit  nor  experience,  was 
universally  despised.  As  Aratus  intermeddled  no 
looger  in  public  affairs,  nothing  was  well  done,  and 
all  things  were  hastening  to  their  ruin.  Philip,  who 
was  blamed  for  ail  miscarriages,  became  sensible  that 
very  pernicious  counsels  had  been  given  him.  Upon 
this,  he  again  had  recourse  to  Aratus,  and  re-in- 
stated him  entirely  in  his  friendship  and  confidence; 
and  perceiving  that  after  this  step  his  affairs  flourish- 
ed visibly,  and  that  his  reputation  and  power  in- 
creased daily,  he  would  not  make  use  of  any  counsel, 
but  that  of  Aratus,  as  the  only  man  to  whom 
he  owed  all  his  grandeur  and  glory.  Who  would 
not  imagine,  after  such  evident  and  repeated 
proofs,  on  one  side  of  Aratus*s  innocence,  and  on  the 
other  of  Apelles's  black  malice,  that  Philip  would 
have  been  undeceived  for  ever;  and  have  been  fully 
sensible  which  of  the  two  had  the  most  sincere  zeal 
to  his  service  ?  The  sequel,  however,  will  shew,  that 
jealousy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that  excited 
it;  and  that  princes  seldom  overcome  prejudices 
grateful  to  their  authority. 

A  new  proof  of  this  soon  appeared.  As  the  in- 
habitants of  Elis  refused  the  advantageous  condi- 
tions which  Philip  pffered  them  by  one  Amphida- 
mus,  Apelles  hinted  to  him,  that  so  unreasonable  a, 
refusal  was  owjng  to  the  ill  services  which  Aratus  did 
him  clandestinely,  though  outwardly  he  pretended 
to  have  his  interest  very  much  at  heart:  That  he 
alone  had  kept  Amphidamus  from  enforcing  as  h^ 
ought  to  have  done,  and  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  te 
t  he  inhabitants  of  Elis,  the  offers  which  the  king 
made  them:  And  on  this  foundation  he  invented  a 
long  story,  and  named  several  witnesses.  The  king, 
however,  was  80  just,  as  to  insist  upon  his  prinxe 
minister's  repeating  these  accusations  in  prc^nce  ot 
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he  man  whom  he  charged  with  them:  and  this 
Apelles  did  not  scruple  to  do,  and  that  with  such  an 
air  of  assurance  or  rather  impudence,  as  might  have 
disconcerted  the  most  virtuous  man.  He  even 
^ded,  that  the  king  would  lay  this  affair  before  the 
council  of  the  Achsans,  and  leave  to  them  the  de- 
cision of  it.  This  was  what  he  wanted;  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  by  th^uthority  be  had  there,  he  should 
not  fail  to  get  him  condemned.  Aratus,  in  making 
his  defence,  began  by  beseeching  the  king,  not  to 
give  too  much  credit  to  the  several  things  laid  to  his 
charge.  That  a  justice  which  a  king,  more  than  any 
otlier  man,  owed  to  a  person  accused,  was  to  com- 
mand that  a  strict  inquiry  be  made  into  the  several 
articles  of  the  accusation,  and  till  then  to  suspend 
his  judgment.  In  consequence  of  this  he  required, 
that  Apelles  should  be  obliged  to  produce  his  wit* 
nesses;  him,  especially  from  whom  he  pretended  to 
have  heard  the  several  particulars  laid  to  his  charge; 
and  that  they  should  omit  none  of  the  methods  used 
and  prescribed  in  stating  a  fact  before  it  was  laid 
before  the  public  council.  The  king  thought  Ara- 
tus*s  demand  very  just  and  reasonable,  and  promised 
it  should  be  complied  with.  However,  the  tinae 
passed  on,  and  Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  bis 
proofs:  But  how  would  it  have  been  possible  forbim 
to  do  that  ?  An  unforeseen  accident  brought  Am- 
phidamus,  by  a  kind  of  chance,  to  the  city  of  Dyma, 
whither  Philip  was  come  to  settlp  some  affairs.  Arsr 
tus  snatched  the  opportunity ;  and  begged  the  king 
himself  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  com- 
plied with  Aratus's  request,  and  found  that  then 
was  not  the  ieast  grounds  for  the  charge.  Accord- 
ingly Aratus  was  pronounced  innocent,  but  without 
iny  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the  calumniator. 
This  impunity  emboldened  him  the  more;  $o 
that  he  continued  his  secret  intrigues,  in  order  to  re* 
move  those  who  gave  him  the  least  umbrage.  Besides 
Apelles,  there  were  four  other  persons  who  divided 
$bc  thief  offices  of  the  crown  arnong  them,  and  at 
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the  same  time  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence.  An- 
tigonus  had  appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  assign- 
ed each  of  them  his  employment.  His  principal 
view  in  this  choice  was,  to  prevent  those  cabals 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  minority  of 
an  infent  prince.  Two  of  these  noblemen,  Leontius 
and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  Apel- 
les;  but  as  to  the  two  other,  Taurion  and  Alex- 
ander, he  had  not  the  same  ascendant  over  them ; 
the  former  of  the  two  last  presided  over  the  affairs 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  second  had  the  command 
of  the  guards.  Now  the  prime  minister  wanted  to 
gi\'e  their  emplovments  to  noblemen  on  whom  he 
could  entirely  rely,  and  who  would  be  a%,much  de- 
voted to  his  views  as  he  could  wish  them.  How- 
ever, he  behaved  in  a  different  manner  toward  them : 
For,  says  Polybius,  courtiers  have  the  art  of  mould- 
ing themselves  into  all  shapes,  and  employ  either 
praise  or  slander  to  gain  their  ends.  Whenever  Tau» 
rion  was  mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud  his  merit^. 
bis  courage,  his  experience ;  and  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  worthy  of  the  king's  more  intimate  confidence : 
He  did  this  in  the  view  of  detaining  him  at  courts 
and  procuring  the  government  of  Peloponnesus  (a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  which  required  the 
presence  of  the  person  invested  with  it)  for  one  of 
his  creatures.  Whenever  Alexander  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse,  he  represented  him  in  the  most 
odious  colours  to  the  king,  and  even  endeavoured 
to  render  his  fidelity  suspected ;  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  court,  that  his  post  might  be  given  to 
sonie  person  who  might  depend  entirely  on  him* 
Polybius  will  show  hereafter,  what  was  the  result  of 
all  these  secret  machinations.  He  only  hints  in  this 
place,  that  Apelles  was  at  last  taken  in  his  own  snare> 
and  met  with  the  treatment  he  was  preparing  for 
others.  But  we  shall  firft  see  him  commit  the 
blackest  and  most  abominable  injustice  in  the  per- 
son of  Aratus,  and  even  extend  his  criminal  designs 
to  the  kin^  himself* 
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^  I  bcfa»  bbaervcd,  that  Philip  haviBg  discevcrri 
that  he  had  been  more  than  once  imposed  upoo^had 
restored  Aratus  to  his  favour  and  confidence.  Sup- 
ported by  his  credit  and  councik  he  went  to  the 
aisembly  of  the  Achaeans,  appointed,  on  bis  accofunt, 
at  Sicyon,  On  the  report  he  made  of  the  state  of 
bis  exchequer,  and  of  tbe  urgent  necessity  he  was  ia 
of  money  to  maintain  his  forces,  a  resolution  was 
rpade  to  furnish  hina  with  fifty  *  talents,  the  instaht 
his  troops  should  set  out  upon  their  march ;  with 
three  months'  piay  for  his  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand 
mcasurct  of  wheat :  And,  that  afterwards,  as  long  as 
he  should  carry  on  the  war  in  person  in  PelqKH> 
nesus,  theyohould  furnish  him  with  seventeen  f  ta- 
lents a  months 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter-quar- 
ters, and  were  assembled,  the  king  debated  in  coun- 
cil on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  It 
was  resolved  to  act  by  sea,  because  they  thcrcbjr 
should  infallibly  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  from  the 
uncertainty  they  must  be  under,  with  regard  to  the 
aide  on  which  they  should  be  attacked,  Philip  ws 
to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  ^tolia,  Lacedsr- 
moaia  and  £iis. 

Whilst  the  king,  who  was  now  returned  to  Co- 
rinth, was  forming  his  Macedonians  for  naval  afiairsi 
and  employing  them  in  the  several  exercises  of  the 
$€a-3ervice,  Apelles,  who  found  his  credit  diminish, 
and  was  exasperated  to  see  the  counsels  of  Aratus 
iblkmed,  and  not  his,  took  secret  measures  to  de- 
feat all  the  king's  designs.  His  view  was  to  maic 
him^eU  necessary  to  bis  sovereign ;  and  to  force  bim 
by  the  ill  posture  of  bis  afiairs,  to  throw  himsdf  into 
the  arms  of  a  minister  who  was  best  acquaiated 
with,  and  ihon  actually  in  the  administratic^  (^ 
them.  How  vilkainou^  was  this  I  Apelles  pievaikd 
with  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  his  two  confidcatSi 

^  Pol)*.  L  v*  p.*  jjQ,  jSj. 
•  Fifty  thoiifaQd  crowns,       f  Seventeen  thooTMl  cfMl9« 
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to  behave  with  negligence  in  the  employments  with 
which  they  should  be  intrusted.  As  for .  himself^ 
be  went  to  Chalcis,  i^)on  pretence  of  having  some 
jUFairs  to  transact  there;  as  hb  orders  were  punc- 
tually obeyed  by  every  one,  he  stopped  .the  convoys 
of  money  which  were  sending  to  the  king;,  and 
thereby  reduced  him  to  such  necessity,  that  he  was 
forced  to  pawn  his  plate  to  subsist  himself  and  his 
household. 

Philip  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second  day 
at  Patrae ;  and  sailing  from  thence  to  *  Cephaienia» 
laid  siege  to  Paleis,  a  city  whose  situation  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  h>n)»  as  a  place  of  arms ;  and 
enable  him  to  infest  the  territories  of  his  enemies. 
He  caused  the  machines  of  war  to  be  advanced,  and 
mines  to  be  run.  One  of  the  ways  of  making  breaches 
wa3,  to  dig  up  the  earth  under  the  very  foundation 
of  the  walls.  When  they  were  got  to  these,  they 
propped  and  supported  the  walls  with  great  wooden 
beams,  to  which  the  miners  afterwards  set  fire,  and 
then  retired ;  when  presently  great  part  of  the  wall 
would  fall  down.  As  the  Macedonians  had  worked 
with  incredible  ardour,  they  very  soon  made  a  breach 
of  six  hundred  fathoms  wide.  Leontius  was  com- 
manded to  mount  this  breach  with  his  troops.  Had 
be  exerted  himself  ever  so  little,  the  city  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  taken :  But  he  attacked  the  enemy 
very  faintly,  so  that  he  was  repulsed,  lost  a  great 
number  of  bis  men,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege. 

The  moment  he  began  it,  the  enemy  had  sent' 
Lycurgus  with  some  troops  into  Messenia,  and  Do* 
rimachus  with  half  of  the  army  into  Thessaly,  to 
oblige  Philip,  by  this  double  diversion,  to  lay  aside 
his  enterprise.  Deputies  had  arrived  soon  from  the 
Acarnanians  and  Messenians.  .  Philip,  having  raised 
the  siege,  assembled  his  council,  to  debate  on  which 
^ide  he  should  turn  his  arms.     The  Mesenians  rc^ 

*  An  islaod  in  tlie  lofiian  da. 
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presented,  that  in  one  day  the  forces  might  march 
from  Cephalenia  into  their  country,  and  at  once 
overpower  Lycurgus,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  to 
suddenly  attacked.  Leontius  enforced  this  advice 
very  strongly.  His  secret  reason  was,  that  as  it 
^uld  be  impossible  for  Philip  to  return,  as  the 
winds  would  be  directly  contrary  at  that  time,  he 
therefore  would  be  forced  to  stay  there,  by  which 
means  the  campaign  would  be  spent,  and  nothing 
done.  The  Acarnanians,  on  the  contrary,  were  for 
marching  directly  into  iEtolia,  which  was  then  un- 
provided with  troops:  Declaring,  that  the  whole 
country  might  be  laid  waste  without  the  least  resist- 
ance ;  and  that  Dorimachus  would  be  prevented 
firom  making  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  Aratus 
did  not  foil  to  declare  in  fisivour  of  the  latter  opi* 
nion ;  and  the  king,  who  from  the  cowardly  attack 
at  Paleis,  began  to  Suspect  Leontius,  went  thither 
also. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
Messenians;  he  went  from  Cephalenia,  arrived  the 
second  day  at  Leucadia,  from  thence  entered  the 
gulph  of  Ambracia,  and  came  a  little  before  day- 
break to  Limna*a.  Immediately  he  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment,  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage,  and  be  ready 
for  marching.  In  the  afternoon,  Philip  having  left 
the  baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  set  out  from  Lim« 
nsea;  and  marching  abouty  fixty  furlongs,  he  halted, 
to  give  his  army  some  refreshment  and  rest.  He 
then  marched  all  night,  and  arrived  at  day-break  at- 
the  river  Achelous,  intending  to  fall  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  upon  Thermse.  Leontius  advised  the 
king  to  halt  for  some  time,  giving  for  his  reason, 
that  as  the  soldiers  had  been  fatigued  with  the 
length  of  their  march,  it  would  be  proper  for  them 
to  take  breath,  but,  in  reality,  to*  give  the  jEtolians 
time  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Aratus,  on  the 
contrary,  knowing  that  opportunity  is  swift -winged, 
and  that  Leontius's  advice  was  ounifcstly  traitoiXH)Si 
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conjured  Philip  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  and 
march  out  that  instant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius, 
and  began  to  suspect  him,  sets  out  that  instant, 
crosses  the  Achelous,  and  marches  directly  to  Ther- 
mae, through 'a  very  rugged  and  almost  impervious 
road  cut  between  very  steep  rocks.  This  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  country,  in  which  the  -^tolians 
every  year  held  their  fairs  and  solemn  assemblies^ 
as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  for  the 
election  of  magistrates.  As  this  city  was  thought 
impregnable,  because  of  the  advantage  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach 
it ;  the  iEtolians  used  to  leave  their  richest  effects 
and  all  their  wealth  there,  im^ining  they  were  very 
safe.  But  how  great  must  be  their  surprize,  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  saw  Philip  enter  it  with 
his  army ! 

After  having  taken  immense  spoils  in  the  night, 
the  Macedonians  pitched  their  camp.  The  next 
morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  valuable 
effects  should  be  carried  away ;  and  making  a  heap 
of  the  rest,  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they  set  fire  to 
that  pile.  They  did  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
arms  which  hung  on  the  galleries  of  the  temple ;  the 
best  were  laid  by  for  service,  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand,  were 
burnt  to  ashes.  Hitherto  every  thing  which  had 
been  transacted  was  just,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

But  the.  Macedonians  did  not  stop  here.  Tran- 
sported with  fury  at  the  remembrance  of  the  wild 
havoc  which  the  JEtolians  had  made  in  Dium  and 
Dodona,  they  set  fire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple, 
tore  down  all  the  offerings  which  hung  on  them, 
among  which  were  $ome  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
prodigious  value.  Not  satisfied  with  burning  the 
Toofs,  they  razed  the  temple.  The  statues,  of  which 
there  were  at  least  two  thousand,  were  thrown  down. 
A  gteat  number  of  them  were  broke  to  pieces  ^  and 
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those  only  spared  which  were  known,  by  their  form 
or  inscriptions,  to  represent  gods.  They  wrote  the 
following  verse  on  the  walls : 

Remimher  Dium  :  Dtum  stndsy^u  this. 

Doubtless,  the  horror  with  which  the  saailcgcs 
committed  by  the  ^olians  at  Dium  inspired  Philip 
and  his  allieSv  convinced  them  that  they  might  re- 
venge it  by  the  commission  of  the  hke  crimes ;  and 
that  they  were  then  making  just  reprisals.    How- 
ever, says  Polybius,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to 
think  otherwise.    To  support  his  opinion,  he  circs 
three  great  examples,  taken  even  from  the  family  of 
the  prince  whose  conduct  he  here  censures.    An* 
tigonus,  after  having  defeated  Cleomenes  king  of  the 
jLacedaenK)nians,  and  possessed  himself  of  Sparta,  so 
far  from  extending  his  rage  to  the  temples  and  sacred 
things,  did  not  even  make  those  he  had  conquered 
feel  the  effects  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  restored  to 
them  the  form  of  goverhment  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors,  and  treated  them  with 
the  highest  testimonies  of  kindness  and  friendship. 
Philip,  to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its  splen- 
dour, and  who  defeated  the  Athenians  at  Chaerooca, 
made  them  sensible  of  his  power  and  victory  by  no 
other  marks  than  his  beneficence;   restoring  their 
prisoners  without  ransom ;  himself  taking  care  c?cn 
of  the  dead,  ordering  Antipater  to  convey  their  bones 
to  Athens,  and  giving  clothes  to  such  of  the  pri- 
soners as  were   most   ill  want* of  them.     In  fine, 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fury  against 
Thebes,  which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  so  far  fipom 
being  forgetful  of  the  veneration  due  to  the  godS, 
took  care  not  to  suffer  his  soldiers  (even  through 
imprudence)  to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  tempte, 
and  other  sacred  places:  And  a  circumstance  stffl 
more  worthy  our  admiration,  in  his  war  with  the 
Persians,  who  had  plundered   and  burned  most  of 
tlie  temples  in  Greece,  Alexander  spared  and  re* 
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verenced  all  {daces  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods. 

It  would  have  been  better,  continues  Polybius,  if 
Philip,  mmdful  of  the  examples  his  ancestors  set 
him,  had  strove  to  show  himself  their  successor  more 
in  moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  their  empire 
and  power.  The  laws  of  war,  indeed  frequently 
oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolish  cities  and  citadels ; 
to  fUl  up  harbours,  to  take  men  and  ships,  to  carry 
off  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  act  things  of  a 
like  nature,  in  order  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  and  increase  his  own :  But  to  destroy  what 
either  cannot  do  him  any  pi^judice,  or  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy ;  to  burn  tem- 
ples, to  break  ^tatues,  and  such  ornaments  of  a  city 
in  pieces ;  certainly  nothing  but  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  fiiry  can  be  capable  of  such  violence.  It  is 
not  merely  to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  have  done  us 
injury,  that  we  ought  to  declare  war,,  in  case  we  desire 
to  be  thought  just  and  equitable ;  but  only  to  oblige 
such  people  to  acknowledge,  and  make  amends  wt 
their  faults.  The  true  end  of  war  is  not  to  involve  iik 
the  same  ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  but  rather 
to  save  both.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  soldier 
and  an  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  showed  no  great 
regard  for  religion,  he  acted  like  an  excellent  cap*- 
tain.  His  view  in  putting  to  sea,  was  to  go  and 
surprise  the  city  of  Therma*,  during  the  absence  of 
part  of  the  jEtolian  forces.  To  conceal  his  design, 
he  took  so  large  a  tour,  as  left  the  enemy  in  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  place  he  intended  to  attack; 
and  which  prevented  their  seizing  some  passes  of 
mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he  might  have  been 
stopped  short.  Some  rivers  were  to  be  passed :  It 
was  necessary  for  them  to  make  the  utmost  haste, 
and  turn  short  upon  iEtolia,  by  a  swift  counter- 
march. This  Philip  does  without  listening  to  tht 
advice  of  traitors.  To  lighten  his  army,  he  l^SKVei 
his  baggage.     He  goes  through  the  straits  without 
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meeting  the  least  obstacle,  and  enters  Thermae,  as  if 
he  had  dropped  from  the  skies ;  so  well  he  had  con- 
cealed and  hastened  his  march,  of  which  the  enemy 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion. 

His  retreat  was  full  as  extraordinary.  To  secure 
it,  he  had  seized  upon  several  important  posts;  ex- 
pecting that  at  his  coming  down^  his  rear-guard  par- 
ticularly would  be  attacked.  It  was  accordingly 
chaigfcd  at  two  different  times;  however,  the  prudent 
precautions  he  had  taken,  entirely  baffled  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  enemy. 

An  enterprise  so  well  concerted,  so  secretly  carried 
on^  and  executed  with  so  much  wisdom  and  dispatch, 
surpasses  the  abilities  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Philip; 
and  seems  to  bear  the  character  of  a  veteran  warrior, 
long  exercised  in  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war. 
We  can  scarce  doubt  (and  Polybius  seems  to  insi- 
nuate it  evidently  enough)  but  that  Aratus^  as  be 
had  been  the  first  contriver  of  so  noble  a  project, 
was  also  the  soul,  as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in  it 
afterwards.    I  have  already  observed,  that  his  talents 
lay  more  in  conducting  a  warlike  stratagem,  in  funn- 
ing extraordinary  enterprises,  and  in  giving  success 
to  them  by  his  bold  counsels,  than  in  executing 
them  himself.    How  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince 
to  possess  a  general  of  this  character;  prudent,  able, 
versed  by  long  experience,  and  habituated  to  all  tbe 
parts  of  the  art  of  war;   to  be  able  to  know  the 
merit  of  these  qualities ;  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of 
their  high  value;  to  be  docile  to  his  advice,  tboi^ 
frequently  contrary  to  his  own  taste  and  opinion;  and 
to  let  himself  be  guided  by  such  wise  counsels.  Aff^ 
the  happy  success  of  an  action,  the  person  whose  ad- 
vice directed  it  vanishes,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  it- 
flects  upon  the  monarch.     *"  Plutarch,  who  advances 
what  I  have  now  said,  thinks  it  equally  glorious  in 
Philip  to  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by  such  good 
counsels,  and  to  Aratus  for  having  ability  to  suggest 
them. 

•  Plot,  in  Arat.  p  1049. 
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When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  same 
way  he  came,  was  arrived  at  Limna^a,  finding  him* 
self  in  repose  and  security,  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  success  they 
bad  given  to  his  arms;  and  miade  a  splendid  banauet 
for  bis  officers,  who  were  as  strongly  affected  as  him* 
self  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired.     Leontius  and 
Megaleas  were  the  only  persons  who  heartily  repined 
at  the  good  fortune  of  their  sovereign.     Every  one^ 
soon  perceived  that  they  did  not  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  in  the  joy  which  so  successful  an  ex- 
pedition must  naturally  create.     During  the  whole 
entertainment,  they  discovered  their  animosityagainst 
Aratus  by  the  most  injurious  and  most  shocking  rail- 
leries.    But  words  were  not  all;   for,  at  their  rising 
from  the  banquet,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine 
and  fired  with  angei*,  they  threw  stones  at  him  all 
the  way,  till  he  was  got  into  his  tent.     The  whole 
army  was  in  an  uproar;  and  the  noise  reaching  the 
king,  he  caused  an  exact  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  affair;  and  laying  a  fine  of  twenty  talents*  on 
Megaleas,  he  afterwards  threw  him  into  prison.    Le- 
ontius, hearing  of  what  had  happened,  ran  with  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  to  the  king's  tent ;  persuaded  that 
be  would  be  frightened  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of 
men,  and  for  that  reason  be  prompted  to  change  his 
resolution.     Being  come  into  the  king's  presence, 
"  Who  has  been  so  bold,"  says  he,  "  as  to  lay  hands 
on  Megaleas,  and  throw  him  into  prison  ?"     "  It  is 
I,"  answered  the  king,  in  a  lofty  tone.     This  terri- 
fied Leontius;  so  that,  after  venting  a  deep  sigh,  he 
ieft  the  king's  tent  in  a  rage.     Some  days  after  he 
was  bound  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was 
then  set  at  liberty. 

**  During  Philip's  expedition  against  iEtolia,  Ly- 
curgus,  the  Spartan  king,  had  engaged  in  an  enter- 
prise against  the  Messenians,  but  it  proved  abortive. 

^  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  365 — 372. 
•  Twcaty  thousand  crQwns. 
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Donmachds,  wh6  had  led  a  considerable  body  of 
JEtolkns  into  Thessaly^  with  an  intention  to  hf 
waste  the  country,  and  to  oblige  Philip  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Pakis,  in  order  to  go  and  succour  bis  dliev 
found  troops  there  ready  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm 
reception.  He  did  not  venture  to  attack  tfaem.  The 
The  news  of  Philip's  inroad  into  JEtolia,  forcpdhim 
to  hasten  thither  to  defend  his  own  country.  But 
though  he  made  the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived 
too  late;  the  Macedonians  having  already  quitted  it 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almost  incrcdiWe 
diligence.  Having  left  Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  amd 
being  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  laid  up  his  shipe  in  tbe 
harbour  of  Lechxum,  landed  his  troops,  began  Us 
march,  and  passing  through  Argos,  arrived  on  the 
twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  bad  fired  for  the 
rendezvous  with  his  allies.  Tbe  Spartans  havkig 
heard  fit>m  rumour  what  had  passed  at  Tbcrmscj  wot 
truly  alarmed  when  they  saw  that  young  victor  ia 
their  territories,  where  he  was  not  expected  so  Mtaif 
denly.  Some  actions  passed,  in  which  Philip  bad 
always  the  advantage;  but  I  shall  omit  thepartict- 
lars  to  avoid  prolixity.  Philip  displayed,  on  all  oo^ 
casions,  a  bravery  and  prudence  hr  above  his  ycm; 
and  this  expedition  was  almost  as  glorious  to  him  itt 
that  of  iEtolia.  After  laying  waste  the  whole  ccm- 
try,  and  taking  abundance  of  spoils,  he  returned  bf 
the  way  of  Argos  to  Corinth. 

Here  he  found  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  aad 
Chio,  who  came  to  offer  him  their  mediation,  aad  t0 
incline  both  parties  to  peace.  The  king,  disso* 
bling  his  real  intentions,  told  them  that  ^  hadlfr 
ways  wished,  and  still  did  so,  to  4)e  at  peace  with  tiK 
iEtolians;  and  therefore  charged  them,  at  their  goif 
awav,  to  dispose  their  masters  to  it.  He  afterwrfi 
landed  at  Lechaum,  in  order  to  go  from  f hence  *l 
Phocis,  where  he  intended  to  engage  in  some  aw* 
important  enterprise. 

The  faction  formed  by  Leontius,  Mcgaleas,  sod 
Ptolemy,  who  also  was  one  of  Philip's  principal  ofr 
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ten,  iutvbg  employed  all  the  claodestine  melbods 
possible,  to  remove  and  destroy  all  those  who  eitlier 
opposed  or  were  suspected  by  them ;  and  seeing  with 
grief,  that  those  secret  practices  bad  hot  been  as 
successful  as  they  had  flattered  themselves^  they 
therefore  resolved  to  make  themselves  formidable 
even  to  their  sovereign,  by  employing  the  authority 
they  had  oyer  the  forces,  to  draw  off  their  affections 
from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  their  interest.  The 
greatest  part  of  their  army  had  staid  in  Corinth  i  and 
they  imagined,  that  the  absence  of  the  king  gave 
them  a  ravourable  opportunity  for  executing  their 
designs.  They  represented  to  the  light-armed  troops, 
and  to  the  guards,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
Welfare  thejf  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  toils 
and  dangers  of  war;  that  nevertheless  justice  had  not 
been  done  them,  nor  the  ancient  law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  plunder  been  observed  with  regard  to 
them.  The  young  people,  fired  by  these  seditious 
discourses,  divide  themselves  into  bands,  plunder 
the  houses  of  the  greatest  courtiers,  and  carry  their 
fury  to  that  excess,  as  to  force  the  gates  of  the 
king's  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the  tiles  which  co^ 
vered  it.  Immediately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in 
the  city^  of  which  Philip  having  notice,  he  left  Le- 
chaeum  in  great  diligence.  He  then  assembles  the 
Macedonians  in  the  theatre,  where,  in  a  speech 
intermixed  with  gentleness  and  severity,  he  makes 
them  sensible  of  their  fault.  In  the  trouble  and 
confusion  which  reigned  at  that  time,  some  declared 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  seize  and  punish  the 
promoters  of  this  insurrection;  and  others,  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  appease  them  by  gentle 
methods,  and  forget  all  that  was  past* 

The  king  was  still  young;  so  that  his  authority  was 
not  entirely  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
soldiery.  Those  against  him  enjoyed  the  greatest 
posts  in  the  kingdom ;  had  governed  it  during  his' 
minority  J  had  filled  all  employments  with  their  crea- 
tures; had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power  over 
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aQ  ordei^  of  the  state;  h^d  tiie  o«MMilted  ^l  fhfe 
forces,  and  during  a  long  time  had  tfO[iphfti  Alt 
most  insinuating  arts  to  gain  tbefr  aflbSttdfaj  dWdij^ 
the  whole  administration  among  th^ftis^We^.  In  sb 
delicate  a  conjuncture,  he  did  not  i^bink  h  advisesibk 
to  come  to  an  open  ruptufe,  lest  he  should  itntbMk 
the  minds  of  the  people,  by  employing  chastistottfti 
at  an  unseasonable  time.  For  thi^  reUen  hb  stifi^ 
his  resentments,  pretending  to  be  vfciy  Wdl  &ttisfiecl$ 
and  having  exhorted  his  forces  to  unkin  and  pite^ 
he  went  bkck  to  Lechsum*  But  al^er  fbis  tiisbii^ 
tion,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  execute  in  Pkocs 
the  schemes  he  had  projteted. 

LeoDtius  having  now  lo3t  tall  hopes,  aft^  to  tiMf 
fruitless  attempts,  had  recourse  to  Apcltes^  He  m^ 
courier  upon  courier,  to  give  him  notice  of  Bie 
danger  he  was  in,  and  to  ur^e  his  presence  imnoi^ 
diately.  That  minister,  during  his  ststy  in  Gfaatds, 
disposed  all  things  in  the  most  demotic  Maaaer,  ttd 
by  thstt  means  was  universally  odious.  Acfoidii^te 
him  the  kii^  being  still  young,  had  no  manaer  tf 
power,  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  didtetes  t(  ys 
(Apellcs*s)  will.  It  is  certain  that  he  arretted  16 
bunself  the  Management  of  all  afikirs,  as  h^oglflH 
power  to  act  in  every  thing  as  he  should  thiiflL  4t 
The  magistrates  of  Macedonia  and  Thesaaly^  ttOdlHib 
officers  who  enjoyed  any  employment,  had  iteM^fe 
to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  sdute  ite 
least  mention  was  made  of  the  kihg :  for  wbethttMjr 
resolutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to  be  itgolaMIt, 
judgments  passed,  or  honours  or  prefermedtstd^ib 
bestowed,  Apelles  engrossed  and  tmnsiact^alilil^^S^ 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprized  of  this  <tti* 
duct  of  Apelles,  which  gave  him  very  jgieattiMk^ 
siness.  Aratus  was  frequently  urgent  Witb  faitt  <o 
exert  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  eodj^awtttt^fD 
make  him  throw  off  his  inresolutichi  and  s^tiH«i|Al: 
But  the  king  concealed  his  thoughts,  iUki  did  #k 
discover  His  resolutions  to  any  b^.  Apdles*  VM 
knowing  how  the  king  was  dispo^d  in  ft^ttd  ulA^ 
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fciit  persuaded,  on  the  contriry,  that  the  mstant  he 
Upp^ed  before  his  sovereign,  he  would  not  fail  of 
taking  his  opiriibh  ih  all  things,  flew  from  Chalcis  to 
the  support  of  Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy 
tod  Megaleas,  who  commanded  the  flibwer  of  the 
troops,  eng^d  all  the  young  men  to  go  and  meet 
him.    Apdles,  thus  received  with  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, and  attended  by  a  large  body  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  advances  directly  to  the  king^s  palace,  which 
he  was  going  to  enter  as  usual.     However,  the  officer 
who  attend^  at  the  gate  (having  been  instructed  be- 
fore) stopped  him  short,  and  \cAd  him  that  his  ma- 
fcsty  was  busy.     Astonished  at  so  uncommon  a  re- 
ception, which  he  no  ways  expected,  he  considered 
*)r  some  time  how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  last 
withdrew  in  the  utmost  confusion.     ^Nothing  is  so 
transient  and  frail  as  a  borrowed  power,  not  supported 
*by  foundations  or  strength  of  its  own.     The  shining 
train  he  had  caused  to  follow  him  vanished  in  an  iA- 
stant;  and  he  arrived  at  his  own  house,  followed  only 
%y  his  domestics.     A  lively  image,  says  Polybius,  of 
what  happens  in  the  courts  of  kings s  a  fate  which 
the  most  powerful  courtiers  ought  to  dread.     A  few 
days  suffice  to  show  their  most  exalted  state  and  fall. 
JUdit  counters,  which  one  moment  are  of  the  highest, 
and  the  next  of  the  most  inconsiderable  value:  As* 
princes  please  to  extend  or  withdraw  their  favours, 
to-day  they  enjoy  the  greatest  credit,  and  the  next 
ape  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  misery  and  universal 
di^race.     Megaleas,  sensible  of  the  storm  he  him* 
8fc«  might  expect  now  the  prime  minister  was  dis- 
graced, thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  best 
secure  himself  by  flight,  and  accordingly  withdrew 
to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius  bound  for  twenty  ta- 
lents, which  he  had  engaged  to  see  his  accomplice 
pay. 

^  Nihil  rerttm  mortalium  tarn  instahiU  ao^  fiuxum  tfi^  gu4m  fmmm 
ptiwtia  tionjuavi  mx4e.    Tacit.  Anml.  1. Sdii.  c  19. 
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The  kiig,  whether  he  was  unwilliiig  to  drive  Apel- 
les  to  despair ;  whether  he  did  not  think  his  power 
Jlrong  enoijigh  to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner^ 
or  from  some  remains  of  esteem,  and  gratitude  for  a 
guardian  and  governor;  still  allowed  him  the  honour 
of  his  conversation  sometimes,  and  left  him  some 
other  honours  of  that  kind;  but  he  excluded  bim 
from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  he 
:uscd  to  invite  to  supper  witKhim.  Going  to  SicyoDi 
the  magistrates  offered  him  a  bouse;  but  he  preferred 
that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted,  aiid  speat 
whole  days  in  his  cotnpany.  As  for  Apelles,  he  or- 
dered him  tOTetire  to  Corinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  his  command  of 

-^the  guards,  which  were  ordered  to  march  elsewhere 

upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  upon  some 

extraordinary  occasion,  he  caused  him  to  be  throm 

into  prison;  the  pretended  reason  of  which  was,  to 

oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  hi 

/engaged  for  Megaleas;  but  in  reality  to  secure  his 

person,  and  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  troqps. 

Leontius  sent  word  of  this  to  (he   infantry  oier 

which  he  bad  commanded,  who  that  moment  seat  I 

petition  to  the  king,  importing,  that  if  Leontius  wei^ 

charged  with  some  new  crime  for  which  he  desert 

to  be  imprisoned,  they  insisted  that  nothbg  mi|l|it 

be  decreed  against  him  but  in  their  presence :  wt 

if  he  refused  them  that  favour,  they  should  icdc 

_upon  this  refusal  as  a  contempt^  and  the  highest  id* 

.  jury;  (such  was  the  liberty  theMacedoaiao^iiad^^ 

privilege  of  using  with  their  king ;)  but  that  iocai^ 

Leontius  was  imprisoned  but  for  the  twenty  tfkctk 

.  they  oflfercd  to  pay  that  sUm  among  them.  .  Ito 

.  testimony  of  their  affection  did  but   inflame  ti^ 

.king's  anger,  and  hasten  the  death  of  Leontius  .^ 

;       During  this  interval,  there  arrived  fronoL  JBw* 

ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and  Chip^  after  h(«W8 

prevailed  with  the  JEtolians  to  consent  to  a  ibutj 

days  truce.     These  assured  the  kin^,  that  the  Mjf^ 

'*  Hans' were  inclined   to  peace.     Phll^)  accepts  .^ 
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the  truce,  and  wrote  to  the  Allies,  desiring  theni  to 
send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Patrae,  to  negociate  a 
peace  with  the  JEtolians.  He  himself  set  out  imme- 
diately from  LechsBum,  in  order  to  assist  at  it,  and 
arrived  there  after  two  clays'  sail. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megaleas, 
from  Phocis  to  the  iEtolians,  in  which  that  traitor 
exhorted  the  ^tolians  not  to  entertain  the  least 
fears,  but  to  continue  the  war  j  that  Philip  was  in 
the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  ammunition  and  pro. 
visions ;  to  which  he  added  expressions  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  king.  Philip,  upon  reading  these  let- 
ters, judging  Apelles  the  chief  author  of'  them, 
seized  both  him  and  bis  son  ;  at  the  same  time  h^ 
sent  to  Thebes,  with  orders  for  Megalaas  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  there;  however,  he  did  not  stay  for 
bis  trial,  but  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  A  littJ^ 
after  Apelles  and  his  son  were  also  put  to  death, 

I  do  not  know  whether  history  can  fiirnish  us  with 
a  more  remarkable  example  of  the  ascendant  which 
a  favourite  may  gain  over  the  the  mind  of  a  young 
sovereign,  in  order  to  satiate  with  impunity  his  ava- 
rice and  ambition.  Apelles  had  been  PhilipV  guar- 
dian, and  in  that  quality  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  his  education.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
regency  established  by  the  late  king.  This  double 
title  or  guardian  and  governor  had,  on  one  side,  in- 
spired the  young  prince  (as  it  naturally  should)  with 
sentiments  of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  and  confi- 
dence for  Apelles;  and,  on  the  other,  had  made 
Apelles  assume  an  air  of  authority  and  command 
oyer  his  pupil,  which  he  never  laid  aside.  Philip 
did  not  want  wit,  judgment,  of  penetration.  When 
he  was  arrived  to  more  mature  years,  he  perceived 
the  hands  he  was  fallen  into^  but  at  the  same  time 
was  blind  to  all  his  master^s  faults.  He  had  disco- 
vered, more  than  once,  the  mean  jealousy  which 
Apelles  entertained  of  conspicuous  merit  of  every 
kind;  and  his  declared  hatred  of  al}  such  of  the 
king's  subjects  as  were  most  capable  of  servmg  bio;. 
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Proofe  of  his  tslxatioo  and  oppression  were  daily  re» 
oewed,  and  the  repealled  complaints  of  them  tea* 
dered  the  government  odious  and  insupportablt. 
However*  aU  this  made  no  impression,  orbutaveiy 
slight  ope,  on  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  ovtf 
which  the  prtn^  minister  had  gained  such  an  influ- 
ence, that  he  even  stood  in  fear  of  him.  The  reader 
has  seen  how  extreo^ly  difiicult  it  was  for  the  king 
to  break  this  charm. 

^  Iq  the  mean  time,  the  ^tolians  wished  eamesdy 
that  the  peace  might  be  concluded ;  and  were  quite 
weary  of  a  war,  in  which  all  their  expectaations  had 
been  frustrated.  They  bad  flattered  themselvesi 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  young  unexperienced 
Iking*  and  accordingly  believed  that  they  might 
amuse  him  as  a  child ;  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary, 
had  proved  to  them,  that  in  wisdom  and  resolution 
hp  was  a  man;  and  that  they  had  behaved  like 
children  in  all  their  enterprises.  But  baviog  heard 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  troops,  and  the  conspi- 
ncy  of  ApcUee  and  Leontius,  they  postponed  tbp 
day  on  which  they  were  to  meet  at  Patras,  in  hopes 
that  some  sedition  would  break  out  at  court,  to  pap- 
plex  and  embroil  the  king's  afiairs.  Philip,  who 
wished  for  nothing  more  ardently,  than  to  break  of 
the  conferences  upon  the  peace,  joyfully  seized  tbe 
opportunity  with  which  the  enemies  themseh^ 
furnished  biol;  and  engaged  the  allies,  who  were 
,  cqme  to  the  rendezvous  to  continue  the  war.  Bt 
Afterwards  set  sail  on  his  return  to  Corinth.  He 
mve  the  Macedonians  leave  to  go  by  the  way  of 
Thessalyi  in  order  that  they  might  c^uarter,  during 
the  winter,  in  their  own  country :  then  coasting  At- 
tica along  the  Euripus,  be  went  from  Cenchrs  tt) 
jPemetrias*,  where  he  found  Ptolemy,  the  only  con- 
ipirator  that  survived ;  and  iqause4  sentefipe  of  death 


•  Pp^yb.  L  V.  p.  37«;,  377. 
•  A  city  of  maritime  'thesssly. 
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t^be  pa9^  upoD  him  in  an  gssembty  gf  Mace.*^ 
^ooians. 

AH  tbese  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that 
Haj^ni^al  was,  encamped  on  ihe  banks  of  the  rivcif 
Po  in  It^y ;  and  Antiochus,  after  having  subdued 
tbft  greatest  part  of  Coelasyria,  had  sent  his  troops 
into  winter-quarters.  It  was  also  then  that  Lycur-? 
|us,  kipg  of  Lac^daimonia,  fled  frorp  iEtcJia,  iq 
order  to  secure  hirpiself  from  the  anger  of  the  Ephori, 
who,  on  a  false  report  that  this  king  designed  toem- 
hroil  the  atate,  had  assembled  in  the  night,  and  in* 
vested  his  house,  in  order  to  seize  his  .person.  But 
Lycurgus,  having  some  n^ion  of  this,  fkd  with  his 
whol^  fafpily.  However,  he  was  recalled  a  littl^ 
^ter,  as  sogn  as  it  w^  known  that  the  suspicion^ 
raised  against  him  were  all  groundless:  tt  being  no^ 
winter,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia. 

Eperatus  was  by  this  time  universally  despised  by 
th^  Achseaos  i  no  body  obeyed  his  orders  j  and  thp 
country  being  open  and  defenceksS,  dreadful  havof 
W2is  made  m  it  The  cities  being  abandoned,  find 
receiving  no  succour?,  were  reduced  to  the  last  ex^ 
tremity>  and  consonantly  could  scarce  furnish  their 
quota.  The  auxiliary  troops,  the  payment  of  whose 
arrears  was  put  off  frpni  day  to  day,  served  as  they 
were  paid,  apd  great  numbers,  of  them  deserted. 
All  this  yig$  owing  to  the  ii^capadty  pf  th^e  general ; 
and  the  rfader  has  seen  in  wh^t  manner  he  w^ 
ducted,  H^pily  for  the  Aeh»§n?,  the  time  of  l^^s 
command  wa3  almost  expired.  He  quitted  it  in  til^ 
ijlf^nning  of  the  spring,  and  the  plder  Aratus  wv 
(pointed  to  succeed  him. 

'  Philip,  in  his  JQurn?y  to  Mwedonia,  had  taken 
Bylaw©,  thegTe?.te^t  pty  in  Pe^gnia^  »nd  the  roost 
advantigpw^y  situated  for  q[iakijM5  ipcursions  froip 
Dftrdania  into  M^PfAom  •  IQ  tbj*  halving  powwfld 
hiinsdf  of  it,  he  h«l  very  liltte  ta  few  »»m  thf 
PMdaaian^, 
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A.  M,        After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  towaidi 

3787.  Greece.     He  judged  it  would  be  proper  to  ky  $ieg( 

Antj.C.  ^Q  Thebes^  of  Phthiotis,  from  whence  the  -Stdiani 

^'^*     used  to  make  continual  inroads,  and  at  the  same 

time  commit  great  waste  in  the  territories  of  Deme^ 

trias,  Pharsalia,  and  ^ven  Larissa.     The  attack  was 

carried  on  with  great  bravery,  and  the  defence  was 

equally  vigorous ;  but  at  last,  the  besieged^  fcariog 

they  should  be  taken  by  storm,  surrendered  the  city. 

By  this  conquest,  Philip  secured  Magnesia  and  Tbcs- 

szdy,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty  from  the  ^to- 

lians. 

Here  ambassadors  came  again  to  him  from  Chto^ 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium^  and  also  from  Ptolemy^  to 
propose  the  concluding  of  a  peace.  Philip  made 
the  same  answer  as  before,  that  it  was  what  he  very 
much  desired;  and  that  they  had  only  to  inquire <f 
the  iEtolians,  whether  they  also  were  inclined  to  it, 
Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  desirous  of  peace,  but 
he  did  not  care  fo  declare  himself. 

He  afterwards  set  out,  with  his  favourites^  for  the 
Nemaan  getmes  at  Argos.  Whilst  he  wJis  viewicj 
one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived  from  Mace* 
donia,  with  advice  that  the  Romans  had  lost  a  great 
battle  in  Tuscany,  near  the  lake  Thrasymene,  and 
that  Hannibal  was  master  of  the  open  country.  Tlw 
king  showed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  giving  him  a  strict  charge  not  to  speak  of 
It.  The  latter  took  this  opportunity  to  r^rcseot 
to  him,  that  he  ought  to  disengage  himself  as  sooa 
ab  possible  from  the  iEtolian  war,  in  order  to  invade 
,  lUyria,  and  afterwards  cross  into  Italy.  He  added, 
that  Greece,  already  subjected  in  all  respects,  would 
obey  ^im  no  less  afterwards;  that  the  Achseans  bad 
•joined  voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmc^  chearfuloesa; 
in  his  cduse  ^  that  the  ifitolians;  quite  depressed  and 
diso6at^2iged  by  their  ill,  success  in  the  present  war, 
would  not  fail  to  follow  their  example ;  that  if  te 
was  desirous  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  aoobte 
ambition,  which  swt^jio  prince,  better  \hm  ^^ 
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sc3f,  he  must  begin  by  conquering  Italy ;  that  aftef 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  news  of  which  he. 
bad  then  received,  the  time  was  come  for  executing 
so  noble  a  project,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  delay 
a  moment.  Such  counsel  could  not  but  charm  a 
linjg  in  the  flower  of  his  youth*,  successful  in  his  ex- 
ploitSy  bold,  enterprising,  and  who  besides  was  ^ 
sprung  from  a  family  which  had  always  flattered* 
itself  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire. 

Nevertheless  as  he  was  master  of  his  temper,  and 
governed  his  thoughts  in  such  a  hianner,  as  to  dis- 
cover only  such  of  them  as  promoted  his  interest  (a 
very  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  so  young  a  prince) 
he  did  not  express  too  great  an  inclination  for  peace, 
though  he  now  earnestly  desired  it.  He  therefore 
mly  caused  the  allied  states  to  be  told  to  send  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  Naupactum,  in  order  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace :  and,  at  the  earnest  instances  of  the 
JStolians,  soon  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  All  parties  were  so 
weary  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
long  conferences.  The  first  article  which  the  king 
caused  to  be  proposed  to  the  ^tolians,  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  confederate  powers,  was,  that  every 
one  should  continue  in  possession  of  his  conquests. 
The  rest  of  the  articles  were  soon  agreed  upon ;  so 
that  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  all  retired  to  their 
respective  countries.  This  peace  concluded  by 
Philip  and  the  Achseans  with  the  iStolians;  the 
battle  lost  by  the  Romans  near  the  lake  Thrasymene; 
and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  near  Raphia ;  all  these 
events  happened  in  the  third  year  of  tb^  ii|Oth  Olym- 
piad. 

Jn  the  first  separate  conference  held  in  presence   ^'^ 
t{  the  king  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  confederate  j^l  J'q^ 
powers,  Agelas  of  Naupactum,^who  was  one  of  them,     217^ 
enforces!  his  opinion  by  arguments  that  deserve  a 
place  here,  and  which  Polybius  thought  worthy  of 
vtlatkig  at  length  in  his  history.     He  says  it  were  to 
hp  tmhpi^  timt  (ke  GKeks  would  nev^  make  war 
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Vipon  one  dfloihtv }  tb^t  it  would  be  ^  gjEfat  Ud^| 
Crom  the  gods,  if,  breathiag  only  the  saiM  sdtti* 
ipeiits,,  tbey  should  2^1  iq  a  mawor  JQin  b^n^A  ^ 
unite  their  whole  force,  to  secure  thea^si^lvei  ^roQi 
the  iosults  of  the  B^uFb^triaos,  But  if  this  wm  iMt 
possible,  that  at  least,  ia  the  present  jqncturet  tkff 
«ught  to  u^ite  together,  and  consult  for  the  prefer* 

'  vat^Q  pf  all  Greece.  That,  to  be  sensible  of  tbf 
necessity  of  such  an  uai^io,  they  need  but  turo  their 
eyes  to  the  formidable  arcuies  of  the  two  pQwrfiil 
ftatea  actually  e^^ged  ia  war.  That  it  was  eia* 
dent  to  every  one  who  was  ever  ^  Uttie  verso4  io 
maxiosa  of  policy,  that  the  conquerors,  whether  O* 
thaginians  or  Romansi,  would  not  ^on6ne  themselves 
to  the  empire  of  Italy  ami  Sicily  i  but  would  dq^M* 
less  extend  their  ppcyqcts  much  further.  Tb«  «8 
the  Greeks  in  gi^neral,  and  especially  Philip,  9^ 
to  keep  a  drict  eye  on  the  dangers  with  which  i\i0J 
were  threatened.  That  this  prince  would  h^n  W- 
thing  to  fear,  if,  instead  of  bis  att^empting  tQ  rW9 
the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy  an  easier  oppof* 

.  tunity  of  defeating  them,  as  he  had  hitherto  d^> 
he  should  labour  as  much  for.  their  welfare  as  )h3 
own,  and  e^ert  himself  as  vigorously  in  the  d^Uaff^ 
of  all  Greece,  a£i  if  it  was  hi;s  own  kingdom.  That 
by  this  means  be  would  acquire  the  (ove  and  ^- 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  be  invioM>ly  att^ 
ed  to  him  in  all  his  enterprise^ ;  ands  by  their  fida* 
lity  to  him,  disconcert  all  the  presets  which  if 
reigners  might  form  against  his  )cing4om.  ThU^* 
instead  of  barely  acting  defensively,  he  were  deeifiW 
of  taking  the  field,  and  /executing  some  great  e&tff* 
prise  f  he  need  but  turn  his  arms  towards  the  werti 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  events  of  the  war  in  Ilsly* 

.  That,  provided  he  would  only  put  hinwetf  NQt* 
A  condition  for  seizing  suK^cessfuUy  the  6rst  opportg* 
jnity  that  should  present  itself  all  things  wodU 
smooth  the  way  for  universal  empire.  Th$tt  i^  ^ 
be  b»d  any  difference  with  the  Greeks  he  sbQMif' 
lea^^e  ih§  (b^ciaion  of  it  tp  mother  sown,    XM  ¥ 
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ought  especially  to  be  careful  to  preserve  to  himself 
the  liberty  of  making  war  or  peace  with  them,  when- 
ever |a;«  might  Ihhife  proper.  That,^  in  case  be  should 
fuffi:r  the  storm  which  was  gathering  in  the  West  to 
btttst  upon  Greece,  it  was  very  much  to  be  feared, 
that  it  wtnild  thea  be  no  loi^r  in  their  p6wer  to 
take  up  ariDs;  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  to  deteiinine  in 
their  affairs  according  to  their  own  sense^  or  the 
manner  they  m^t  judge  most  expedient. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  speech, 
which  19  a  clear  prediction  of  what  was  to  happen 
^terwards  to  Greece,  of  which  the  Romans  will  soon 
lender  themselves  absolute  masters.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence 
those  of  Greece,  and  direct  their  motions.  After 
this,  neither  Philip,  nor  the  other  powers  of  Greece, 
f^ulated  their  conduct,  when  they  were  to  make 
peace  or>war,  from  the  state  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, but  directed  all  their  views  and  attention  to* 
wards  Italy.  The'Asiaticks  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  did  the  same  soon  after.  All  those  who, 
(torn  that  time  bad  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  Philip  or  Attalus,  no  loncer  addressed 
Antiochus  or  Ptolemy  for  protection :  they  no  longer 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  south  or  east,  but  fixed 
them  upon  the  west.  Sometimes  ambassadors  were 
lient  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
iLonians.  Some  a&o  came  to  Philip,  at  different  in- 
tervals, from  the  Roouns,  who,  knowing  the  enter- 
prising genius  of  that  prince,  were  afraid  be  should 
come  and  add  to  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of 
their  affairs;  which  is  what  the  sequel  olftbis  history 
is  upon  the  pcnpt  of  showing  t^s. 
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Sect.  IV.  Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal 
The  Romans  gain  a  considerable  victory  ot>er 
him  in  JpoUonia.  He  changes  his  conduct.  HB 
breach  of  faith  and  irregularities.  He  caufit 
Jratus  to  be  poifoned.  The  JEtolians  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  Rofnans.  Attahts^  king  of 
Pergamusy  and  the  Lacedaemonians^  accede  to  it. 
Machanidas  usurps  a  tyrannical  power  at  Sparta. 
Various  expeditions  of  Philip  and  Sulpitius  the 
Roman  prator^  in  one  of  which  Philopifmensig* 
natives  himfelf 

'The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  thi 
Romans,  who  were  the  two  greatest  powers  at  that 
time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings  and  nations 
in  the  world.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  imagined 
that  this  affected  him  the  more%  as  his  dominions 
were  separated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Adriatick  sea, 
now  called  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  When  he  heard. 
by  the  rumours  which  were  spread,  that  Hannibal 
had  marched  over  the  Alps,  he  was  indeed  very  well 
pkased  to  see  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  at  war: 
but,  the  success  of  it  being  doubtful,  he  did  not 
perceive  clearly  enough,  which  of  those  powers  it 
A.  M.  would  be  his  interest  to  join.  But  after  Hannibal 
37^^-  bad  gained  three  victories  successively,  all  his  doubte 
Ant.  J.C^gpg  removed.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  that  gcni^ 
*'  '  ral,  but  unhappily  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
RomanSk  They  were  carried  to  Valerius  LevinjB 
the  praJtor,  who  was  then  encamped  near  Luccni 
The  principal  of  the  ambassadors;  Xenophancs  bf 
name,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  aD- 
swered  with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice ;  that  he  M 
been  dispatched  by  Philip  to  conclude  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  the  Romans ;  and  that  he  bad  or- 
ders to  execute  with   the  consuls,  as  well  as  the 

a  J-iv.  I.  xxiii.  n.  33,  34,  &  38. 
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senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Levinus,  ovcfrjcryed  to 
find,  ip  this  reyoit  of  their  ancieat  allies,  so  powerful 
a  nx>Qarch  desirous  of  n^aking  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  treated  the  atpbasaadors  with  all  pos^sible 
respct,  and  gave  them  a  convoy  for  their  safety. 
Being  arrived,  in  Can^pania,  they  escaped,  and  Aed 
to  Hannibal's  camp,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty, 
the  purport  of  which  was  as  tbllows:  "  That  king 
J'  Philip  should  ctms  into  It^ly  with  a  fleet  of  two 
^^  hundred  sail,  and  lay  waste  the  sea-coasts;  and 
^^  should  assist  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and 
"land.  That  the  latter,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
**  war,  should  possess  all  Italy  and  Rome;  and  that 
*^  Hannibal  should  have  all  the  spoils.  That  after 
"  the  conquest  of  Italy^  they  should  cross  into 
"  Greece,  and  there  make  war  iagainst  any  power  the 
*^  king  should  nominate ;  and  that  both  the  cities  of 
*^  the  continent,  and  the  islands  lying  towards  Ma,* 
**cedonia,  should  be  enjoyed  by  Philip,  and  an- 
*^  nexed  to  his  dominions."  Hannibal,  on  the  other 
side,  sent  ambassadors  to  Philip,  for  his  ratification 
of  it ;  and  they  set  out  with  those  of  Macedonia. 
I  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole 
of  which  is  preserved  by  ^  Polybius,  express  men* 
tion  is  made  of  a  great  number  of  deities  of  the 
two  nations,  as  present  at  this  treaty,  and  witnesses 
to  the  oaths  with  which  the  ceremony  was  attended. 
Polybius  omits  a  great  number  of  particulars,  which> 
according  to  Livy,  were  stipulated  by  this  treaty. 

The  ambassadors,  who  set  out  together,  were  un- 
happily discovered  and  intercepted  by  the  Romans. 
Xenophanes's  lie  would  not  do  him  the  same  ser- 
vice as  before.  The  Carthaginians  were  known  by 
their  air,  their  dress,  and  still  more  by  their  Jan- 
guage.  Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Han- 
nibal to  Philip,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  atn- 
.  bassadors  were  carried  to  Rome.  The  condition  in 
.  which  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  (attacked  m  vi« 

^  Polyb.  \'  vii.  p.  502 — 507*  i 
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ff>rtmi\j  hy  HMmbal)  then  vicre,  mA  t\itat  flisd^ 
tering  a  new  enemy,  so  very  powerful  as  i^bffip, 
must  necessarily  alarm  tlietn  prodigiously.  Bat  it 
is  on  such  occasions  that  the  Roman  grandeur  wil 
dtiefly  conspicuous.  Fot  wftbout  expressing  fM 
least  perplexity  x)t  discouragement,  they  to^  A 
the  rneasures  necessary  fbr<carrying  bn  this  new  wst. 
Philip,  informed  of' what  had  befallen  his  ambss* 
sadors,  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Hanniba^  whic^ 
^vas  more  su€<^ssful  than  the  former,  and  bi>!»^ht 
back  the  treaty/  But  these  disappointttients  pre^ 
^nted  their  forming  ai^  ^ente^rise  ftat  year,  ai^ 
ftt4U  kept  matters  in  Buspense. 

*  Philip  was  now  wbcily  employed  on  bis  gwrttte- 
€ign  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  Demetrius  df 
Pharos  being  with  bim,  was  continually  urging  fafi^ 
(to  that  'entferpride  *:  not  so  much  <otit  df  teal  m  tbe 
interest  idf  that  prince,  as  out  of  hatred  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  dispossesssd  him  of  his  territones, 
«wbkh  he  thought  it  would  be  iiftpoBsible  forhiai  to 
^recover  by  any  other  means.  It  was  by  his  cowrtfi 
that  he  hacl  concluded  a  peace  with  most  of  his ciw- 
^mies,  in  order  (hat  he  might  dev«^  his  whdeti^ 
•and  attention  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  whidi 
haunted  him  day  and  night ;  so  that  even  in  his 
dreams  he  spoke  Kif  nothing  but  of  war  and  baHtes 
with  the  Romans;  and  he  would  start'firom  hissle^ 
in  tbe  highest  agitation  of  mind,  and  coveted  win 
sweat.  This  prince,  who  wa^atillyOttng,  was  iwtt*- 
rally  lively  ami  ardent  in  ^U  his  enterprises.  'The 
success  of  his  arms,  the  hopes  Demetrius  gavehitt) 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions  etf'birpf^ 
idecessorsy  kindled  an  ardour  in  him,  WhicTh  inenss^ 
daily. 

^  During  the  winter  ««M5on,  he  thought  of  m0^ 
nicig  a  fleet ;  not  with  the  view  of  vesturing  a  bede 
with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not  in  a  con^tita 
to  do;  but  to  transport  his  forces  fmo4tfl^  wMAe 

*  Polyb.  1.  V.  p.  439,  &  445—447.       *Lir.  t  xadT.  fc  ¥^ 


giMt<»  ^|)editidh,  and  by  that  tneatift  sor^nrise  t\it 
cShetaite  whwi  they  should   least  expect  it.     Ac- 
oofdiflgly  he  tnade  the  Uly^iahs  build  an  hundred  or 
an  burred  and  twenty  vessels  for  him;  and  after  hav* 
idg  eacefcised  his  Macedonians  for  sometime  in  the  na- 
Yftl  discipliiM^,  he  put  to  sea.  He  first  seized  upon  the 
city  of  Oricum,  situate  on  the  western  cottjt  of  Epirus. 
Valerius,  commander  of  the  fleet  that  lay  before 
BrtHidu^am,  having  ttdvioe  xif  it,  set  sail  tmme- 
^Kudy  with  aH  the  ships  in  readiness  for  saiiing; 
f^tb<>k,  'the  tittt  day,  Oricum,  in  which  Philip  had 
htit  a  slendet  ^frison,  and  sc^t  a  huge  reinforce^ 
kient  to  the  aid  of  ApoUonia,  to  which  Philip  had 
laid  siegb.    Nevius,  an  able  and  experienced  officer, 
♦ffco  commanded  this  reinforcement,  having  landed 
bis  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  upon 
l^faidi  ApOlloAia  stands,  marched  through  a  by-way; 
tod  entered  the  city  in  the  night,  utiperceived  by  the 
enemy.  The  Macedonians,  im^tiing  they  were  very 
iiecure,   because  the  sea  lay  between  them  and  the 
^tittay^  had  neglected  all  the  precautions  Which  the 
t\Ats  ot  war  prescribe,  and  the  exactness  of  military 
^scipline  requires.     NCvius,  being  «irtformed  t>(  this, 
inarched  silently  out  of  the  city  in  the  tiight,  atid  ar- 
ItweA  in  the  cariip,  where  he  found  all  the  soWiers 
asleep.     And  now  the  cries  of  those  who  were  firsit 
attacked  awaking  tlie  rest,  they  all  endeavoured  to 
'€bLVt  themselves  by  flight.     The  king  himself,  who 
was  but  half  awake  and  almost  naked,  found  it  very 
^difficult  fot  him  taescape  to  his  ships.    The  soldiers 
crowded  after  him,  and  three  thousand  of  them  were 
ettbcrkilledor  taken  prisoners.  Valerius,  Who  stayed 
at  ^Oricum,  tbeinstantbe  beard  this  ne^s,  had  sent 
'liis  fleet  towatds  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  shut  up 
Philip.    This  finite,  finding  it  impossible  for  him 
to  ttdv&nce  fonVatd,  ^fter  setting  fire  to  his  ships, 
-netttrxied  by  land  to  Maceddnia^  carrying  with  him 
ike  sorrowiul  remains  <tf  his  troops^  who  ^eem\^ 
more  like  prisoners  disarmed  and  plundered,  than  the 
lMdy<»f  onmny^ 
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^For  some  time  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  id* 
mired  for  many  of  those  qualities  lyhich  form  the 
great  priace»  had  begun  to  change  his  conduct  aad 
character;  and  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil 
counsels  of  those  about  him,  who,  to  please  him, 
were  perpetually  lavishing  their  encomiums  on  him» 
fomenting  all  his  passions,  and  su^esting  to  him, 
that  the  grandeur  of  a  kin^  consisted  in  reigniag 
with  unlimited  power,  and  m  making  his  subjects 
pay  a  blind  implicit  obedience  to  his  wilL  Instead 
of  the  gentleness,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  he  till 
then  had  displayed,  he  treated  cities  and  states,  not 
only  with  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  with  cfuelty  aod 
injustice;  and  havii^  no  longer  as  formerly  his  glory 
in  view,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  riot  and 
excesses  of  every  kind :  the  too  common  effect  of 
flatteiy,  whose  subtle  poison  generally  corrupts  the 
best  princes,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys  the  greit 
hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  them« 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before 
ApoUonia,  in  covering  him  with  shame,  would  have 
abated  his  pride,  and  softened  his  temper.  But  this 
only  soured  it;  and  one  would  have  concluded, 
that  this  prince  was  resolved  to  revenge,  on  bis  sub* 
jects  and  allies,  the  affront  he  had  received  from  his 
enemies* 

Being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  ^.little  after  bis 
defeat,  he  employed  all  the  stratagems  possible  to 
overreach  and  surprise  the  Messenians.  But  hb  ar- 
tifices being  discovered,  he  pulled  off  the  mask, and 
laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Aratus,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity,  was  a- 
ceedingly  shocked  at  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  and 
made  loud  complaints  against  it.  He  had  befoit 
begun  to  retire  insensibly  from  court;  but  now  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  break  entirely  with  a  prioOi 
who  no  longer  valued  his  people,  ^md  led  the  SDf4 
dissolute  life  :  for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  imptff^ 

nut.  ia  Aiat.  p.  io49-*io52.    Polyb^  !•  ni^.  ft  iih^^ 
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COfmirierce  with  his  daughtcr-in-Iaw  (a  sub/ect  of  the 
greatest  grief  to  him)  and  which,  however,  he  had 
not  once  hinted  to  his  son ;  from  the  consideration, 
that  it  would  not  be  of  service  to  him  to  inform  hira 
of  his  ignominy,  as  it  was  not  iii  his  power  to  re-  • 
vcnge  it. 

As  it  was  impossible  but  this  rapture  must  make 
some  noise,  Philip,  whom  the  greatest  crimes  now 
cost  nothing,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  trouble* 
some  censor,  whose  very  absence  reproached  all  his 
irregularities.  Aratus's  great  reputation,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  suffer  Philip  to 
employ  open  force  and  violence ;  and  therefore  he 
charged  Taurion,  one  of  his  confidents,  to  dispatch 
him  secretly  during  his  absence.  His  horrid  com- 
msmd  was  obeyed ;  for  Taurion  having  insinuated 
himself  into  Aratus's  femiliarity  and  friendship,  in- 
vited him  several  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one  of  , 
them  poisoned  him;  not  with  a  violent  and  imme- 
diate poison,  but  with  one  of  those  which  lights  up 
a  slow  fire  in  the  body,  consumes  it  by  insensible 
d^rees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous^  as  it  gives  less 
notice. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  illness  $ 
but  as  complaints  would  not  be  of  any  service  to 
him,  he  bore  it  patiently,  without  once  murmuring, 
as  a  common  and  natural  disease.  One  day  onlv,. 
happening  to  spit  blood  before  a  friend  who  was  m 
the  room  with  him,  and  seeing  that  his  friend  was 
surprised,  he  said,  "  Behold,  my  dear  Cephalon, 
the  fruits  of  royal  friendship."  He  died  in  this  man- 
net  at  .^^ium,  being  then  captain-general  for  the 
seventeenth  time. 

The  Achaeans  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place 
where  he  died,  and  were  preparing  such  a  magnifi-^. 
cent  mausoleum  to  his  memcwry  as  might  be  worthy 
his^'great  services.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained  that 
honour*  for  their  city,  where  Aratus  was  born ;  and 
diangtng  their  mourning  to  festivity,  crowned  with 
G^ipletd  of  flowers^  and  clothed  in  white  robes^  they 
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went  aad  fetched  the  corpse  from  J^mm,  andctf* 
ried  It  in  pomp  to  Sicyon^  dancing  before  it»  vA 
sieging  hymns  and  odes  in  hoDoar  of  tbe  deosased. 
They  made  choice  of  the  highest  part  of  the  d^ 
where  they  buried  htm  as  the  founder  and  preserver 
of  it,  which  place  was  afterwards  called  Arattttm. 
In  Plutarch*s  tune,  that  is,  about  three  hundred 
years  after,  two  solemn  sacrifices  were  ofened  him 
annually:  the  first,  on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  d^ 
from  tbe  yoke  of  tyranny,  which  sacrifice  was  called 
Soteria:  and  the  other  on  his  birth  «day.  Dunog 
the  sacrifice,  choirs  of  music  sung  odes  to  the  lyre; 
and  the  chief  chorister,  at  the  head  of  the  young 
men  and  children,  walked  in  procession  rounds 
altar.  The  senate,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  fiknms, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  1^ 
procession. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  may  be  considered,  vx 
some  measure,  as  one  oi  the  founders  of  the  cora- 
monwealth  of  Achaia:  it  was  he  at  least  who 
brought  it  to  the  form  and  splendour  it  preserved 
so  long  afterwards,  and  by  which  it  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  However,  be 
committed  a  considerable  error,  in  calling  in  to  the 
assistance  of  that  commonwealth  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  made  themselves  masters  4iKi  tyrants 
of  it;  and  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  ao 
effect  of  his  jealousy  of  the  great  Cleomeiies  kii^of 
Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  tbe  manner  ia 
which  Philip  treated  him.  Aratus  his  son  watt  with  a 
still  more  deplorable  fate:  for  that  prhice,  being becoiie 
completely  wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  who  afleoled 
to  add  outrage  to  cruelty,  got  rid  of  him,  nolbf 
mortal  poisons,  but  by  those  which  destroy  leMMi 
and  craze  the  brain;  and  by  that  means  madeliitt 
commit  such  abominable  actions,  as  would  have  la* 
fleeted  eternal  infamy  on  him,  had  they  been 
voluntarily,  and  when  he  was  in  his  senses^ 
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muchthtt^  though  he  was  at  that  time  verjryoun^' 
and  in  the  bloom  of  life,  his  death  was  consideredt 
not  as  a  misfortune  with  regard  to  himself,  but  as 
the  remedy  and  period  of  his  miseries. 

*  About  this  time  Philip  engaged  in  a  successful 
eipedition  agamst  the  lUyrians.     He  had  long  de- 
sired to  possess  himself  of  Lissus ;  but  believed  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  take  the  castle, 
which  was  so  happily  situated  and  so  strongly  forti- 
fied that  it  was  thought  impregnable.     Finding  that 
force  would  not  prevail,  he  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem.    The  city  was  separated  from  the  castle  by  a 
Kttle  valley;  in  that  he  observed  a  spot  covered  with 
trees,  and  very  fit  to  conceal  an  ambuscade.    Here 
he  posted  the  flower  of  his  troops.     The  next  day  ha 
assaulted  another  part  of  the  city.   The  inhabitants, 
who  were  very  numerous,  defended  themselves  with 
great  bravery;  and,  for  some  time,  the  success  was 
equal  on  both  sides.     At  last  they  made  a  fiirious 
sally,  and  chaiged  the  besiegers  with  great  vigour. 
The   garrison    of   fhe  castle,   seeing  Philip  retire 
fighting,  imagined  they  should  infallibly  defeat  him ; 
anid  being  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  plunder,  most 
of  thenci  came  out,  and  joined  the  inhabitants.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  soldiers  who  lay  in  ambuscade 
attacked  the  castle,  and  carried  it  without  great  re* 
sistancc.     And  now,  the  signal  agreed  upon  being 
made,  the  fugitives  faced  about,  and  pursued  the 
inhabitants  as  far  as  the  city,  which  surrendered  a 
few  days  after. 

■  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  praetor,  had  been  al-  a.  M. 
lotted  Greece  and  Macedonia  for  his  province.  He  9793* 
was  very  sensible  that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  forces  Ant.  J.C. 

-./•Off'  !^ 1J    1 1 1„^^1 ^ \       1      •  til* 


i'  of  Philip,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 

.  ot^  some  of  hb  allies  (of  whom  the  ^tolians  were 

.  the  most  powerful)  from  his  interest.    He  therefore 

L  began  by  sounding,  in  private  conferences,  the  dis«« 

.  poaitioQ  of  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  people;  an(^ 
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.  after  having  assured  himself  oi  them^  he  went  t» 

the  general  assembly.    There,  after  expatiating  oe 

the  flourishing  state  of  the  Romans,  and  proved 

it  by  their  takmg  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  Cai)ua 

in  Italy,  he  extolled  the  great  generosity  with  which 

the  Romans  behaved  towards  their  allies,  and  their 

constant  fidelity.     He  added   that   the  iEtolians 

might  expect  to  meet  with  so  much  the  better 

treatment  from  the  Romans,  as  they  would  be  the 

first  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  who  should 

have  concluded  an  sJliancewith  them.    That  Philip 

and  the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neighbours, 

whose  power  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  tbe 

most  fatal  consequence  to  them.    That  the  Romans 

had  already  humbled  their  pride,  and  would  oblige 

them,  not  only  to  give  up  such  fortresses  as  they 

had  taken  from  the  5itolians,  but  even  give  them 

cause  to  fear  for  their  own  countries.     That  with 

regard  to  the  Acarnanians,  who  had  broke  with  the 

^tolians,  the  Romans  would  force  them  to  return 

to  their  alliance,  on  the  same  conditions  which  had 

been  prescribed  to  them  when  they  were  admitted 

Into  its  or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  would  make 

them  submit  to  the  j£tolians  by  force  of  arms. 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of 
the  ^tolian  state ;  and  Dorimachus,  who,  of  all 
the  citizens,  had  the  greatest  credit  and  authority; 
strot^ly  enforced  the  arguments  and  promises  of  the 
praetor,  and  said  many  more  advantageous  things  of 
the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Romans,  because 
they  were  not  obliged,  to  speak  as  modestly  on  those 
topics  as  Valerius  Levinus;  and  the  people  would  be 
more  inclined  to  believe  them  than  a  foreigner,  who 
spoke  for  the  interests  of  his  country.  The  circum- 
stance which  affected  them  most  was,  the  hopes  of 
their  possessing  themselves  of  Acarnania,  Accord- 
ingly  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  the  ^tolians.  The  people  of  Elis>  of  licc;* 
dsemonia;  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  Pieuratusking 
of  Thrace,   and  Scerdilcdes  of  Illyria^  were  left  at 
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fibcrty  to  accede  to  this  treaty,  on ,  the  same  condi-  ' 
tions,  if  they  thought  proper.  The  conditions  were, 
'^  That  the  iBtolians  should  declare  war  as  soon  as' 
^*  possible  against  Philip  :  That  the  Romans  should  . 
**  furnish  them,  at  least,  twenty-five  gallics,  quiri'^ 
"  queremes^  or  of  five  benches  of  oars :  That  such 
^  cities  as  should  be  taken  from  iEtolia,  as  far  as  the 
"  island  of  ♦Corcyra,  should  be  possessed  by  the 
^'  iEtolians,  and  all  the  spoils  and  captives  by  the 
•*  Romans :  that  the  Romans  should  aid  the  JEto- 
"  Hans  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Acar- 
'^  nania:  that  the  ^Etolians  should  not  be  al- 
"  lowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but  upon 
"  condition  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
*'  his  troops  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Romans, 
**  and  those  of  their  allies;  nor  the  Romans  with 
^*  Philip,  but  on  the  same  terms."  Immediately 
hostilities  commenced.  Philip  was  dispossessed  of 
some  cities,  after  which  Levinus  retired  to  Corcyraj 
fully  persuaded  that  the  king  had  so  much  business, 
and  so  many  enemies,  upon  his  hands,  that  he  would 
have  no  time  to  think  of  Italy  or  Hannibal, 

Philip  was  now  in  winter-quarters  at  Pella,  whca 
advice  was  brought  him  of  the  new  treaty  of  the 
-^tolians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to  march  out 
against  them,  he  endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  pf 
Macedonia,  and  to  secure  it  from  any  invasions  oC 
its  neighbours.  Scopas,  on  the  other  side,  makes 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Acarnanians,  who,  though  they  saw  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  them  to  oppose,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  two  such  powerful  states'as  the  jEto- 
lians  and  Romans,  yet  they  took  up  arms  out  of 
despair,  rather  than  from  prudential  motives,  and  re- 
solved to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  sent  into  Epirus,  which  lay  very  ' 
near  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  the  old  men 
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who  were  upwards  of  sixty ;  all  those  who  reixuuoed, 
from  the  a^of  fifteen  to  threescore,  engaged  them* 
selves  by  oath  never  to  return  except  victorious;  ut- 
tered the  most  dreadful  imprecations  against  such 
among  them  as  should  breidc  their  oaths ;  and  only 
desired  the  Epirots  to  bury,  in  the  same  grave,  all 
who' should  fail  in  the  battle,  with  the  following  in- 
scription over  them:  Heril  lie   the  Acarna- 

KIANS,  WHO  DIED  FIGHTING  FOR  THEIR  COUK- 
TRT,    AGAINST   THE   VIOLENCE  AND  INJUSTICE 

OF  THE  iETOLi ANS.  FuU  of  courage  they  setout 
directly,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the 
very  frontiers  of  their  country.  Their  great  resolu- 
tion and  bravery  terrified  the  JEtolians,  who  also  re- 
ceived advice  that  Philip  was  already  upon  his  march, 
to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon  this  they  returned 
home,  and  Philip  did  the  same. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring,  Levinus  be- 
sieged Anticyra*,  which  surrendered  a  little  after. 
He  gave  this  city  to  the  iEtolians,  keeping  only  the 
plunder  for  himself.  Here  news  was  brought  him, 
that  he  hid  been  nominated  consul  in  his  absence, 
and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  succeed  him  as 
prsBtor. 

•  In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  JEtolians,  several  other  powers  had  been  in- 
vited to  accede  to  it;  and  we  find  that  Attains, 
Pleuratus,  and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  of  the  invi- 
tation. The  ^tolians  exhorted  the  Spartans  ta 
imitate  those  princes.  Chleneas,  their  representa? 
five,  or  deputy,  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of 
all  the  evils  which  the  Macedonians  had  brought 
upon  them ;  the  design  they  had  always  harboured, 
and  still  entertained,  of  enslaving  all  Greece;  par* 
ticularly  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  Philip,  in  plun- 
dering a  temple  in  the  city  of  Thermse ;  and  his 
horrid  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  Messenians.    He 

**  Polyb.  I.  ix.p.  561 — 571. 
•  A  city  of  Achaia  in  Phodo. 
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added,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  ap- 
prehensions from  the  Achxans>  who»  after  all  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  last  campaign^ 
would  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend their  own.  country ;  that  with  respect  to  Philip, 
when  he  should  find  the  jEtolians  invade  him  by 
land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attalus  by  sea,  he  would 
not  think  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece.  He 
concluded,  with  desiring  the  Lacedsemonians  to 
persist  in  their  alliance  with  iEtolia,  or  at  least  to 
stand  neuter. 

Lyciscus,  the  representative  of  the  Acarnanians, 
spoke  next,  and  declared  immediately  in  fevour  of 
the  Macedonians.  He  expatiated  on  the  services 
which  Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great, 
had  done  Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining  the  Per* 
sislhs,  its  most  ancient  and  most  cruel  enemies.  He 
pu|  the  Lacedcemonians  in  mind  of  the  gendeness 
and  clemency  with  which  Antigonus  had  treated 
them,  when  he  took  Sparta.  He  insisted,  that  it 
would  be  ignominious,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to 
suffer  Barbarians,  for  so  he  called  the  Romans,  to 
enter  Greece.  He  said,  that  it  was  worthy  of  the 
Spartan  wisdom,  to  foresee  from  far  the  storm  al- 
ready gathering  in  the  West;  and  which  would  cer- 
tainly break,  first  upon  Macedonia,  and  afterwards 
all  Greece,  whom  it  would  involve  in  ruin.  **  From 
**  what  motive  did  your  ancestors  (continued  he) 
"  throvy  into  a  well  the  man  who  came  in  Xerxes^s 
**  name,  to  invite  them  to  submit  themselves^  to, 
*•  and  join  with,  that  monarch?  Wherefore  did 
"  Leonidas  your  king*  with  his  three  hundred  Spar- 
"  tans,  brave  and  defy  death  ?  Was  it  not  merely  to 
"  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece?  And 
**  now  you  are  advised  to  give  them  up  to  other 
"  Barbarians,  who,  the  more  moderate  they  appear, 
**  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous.  A!s  to  the 
*^  jEtolians  (says  he)  if  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
"  stoop  so  low,  they  may  dishonour  themselves  by 
'*  so  shameful  a  prevarication  :  this,  indeed,  would 
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"  be  natural  for  them  to  do,  is  they  are  utler 
*^  strangers  to  glory,  and  affected  with  nothing  but 
"  sordid  views  of  interest.  But  as  to  you,  O  Spar- 
"  tans,  who  arc  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and 
"  honour  of  Greece,  you  will  sustain  that  glorious 
"  title  to  the  end." 

The    fragment  of   Polybius,    where    these  two 
speeches  are  repeated,  goes  no  farther,  and  does  not 
inform  us  what  wag  the  result  of  them.     However^ 
the  sequel  of  the  history  shows,  that  Sparta  joined 
with  the  -ffitolians,   and  entered  into  the  general 
treaty.     It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, whose  intrigues  and  disputes,  being  carried 
to  the  utmost  height,  occasioned  great  disturbances 
in  the  city;     One  faction  was  warm  for  Philip,  and 
the  other  declared  openly  against  him,  which  latter 
prevailed.     We  find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidite, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  feuds  which  infimted 
the  commonwealth,  seized  upon  the  goveramaHj 
and  made  himself  tyrant  of  his  country, 
A.M.        ^  ^*  Sulpitius  and  king  Attalus  being  arrived  wkb 
3796*.    their  fleet  to  succour  the  ^Etolians,  the  latter  wcw 
^t.  J. Crushed  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the (^ 
^99*    posite  party  filled  with  terror;  especially  as  Macha* 
pidas,   the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  already  invading 
the  territories  of  the  Achaeans,  whose  near  neigh- 
bour he  was.     Immediately  the  latter  peojrfc  aod 
their  allies  sent  a  deputation  to  king  Philip,  and  so- 
licited him  to  come  into  Greece,  to  defend  and  sup* 
port  them.     Philip  lost  no  time.    The  ^tolians, 
Tender  Pyrrhias,  who  that  year  had  been  appcMOtfid 
their  general  in  conjunction  with  king  Attalus,  ad- 
vanced to  mpet  him  as  far  as  Lamia*.     Pyrrhias  b^ 
been  joined  by  the  troops  which  Attalus  and  Sulj«- 
tius  had  sent  him.     Philip  defeated  him  twice;  aod 
the  jSptolians  were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  « 
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l.amia.    As  to  Philip,  he  tetircd'  to  Phalara*  with 
his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  ambassadors  came  from. 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  Rhodians,   the 
Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chio;   all  with 
instructions  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  re- 
establishing a  lasting  peace  between  Philip  and  the 
iStolians.     It  was  not  so  much  out  of  goodwill 
for  the  latter,  as  from  the  uneasiness  they  were  under 
in  seeing  Philip  engage  so  strenuously  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  which  might  render  him  more  powerful 
than  suited  their  interests.     For  his  conquests  over 
the  ^tolians,  and  their  confederates,  paved  the  way 
for  his  subjecting  ^11  Greece,  to  whith  his  predeces-* 
sors  had  always  aspired,  and  even  gave  him  access  to 
those  cities  (out   of  E^^pt)  which  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed.    Philip,  however,  suspended  the  debates  on 
the  peace,  till  the  next  assembly  of  the  Achseans ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the  ^tolians  a  truce 
for  thirty  days.     Be^ng  come  into  the  assembly,  the 
^tolians  made  such  very  unreasonable  proposals,  as 
took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.     Philip, 
offended  that  the  vanquished  should  take  upon  them 
to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  declared,  that  at  his  coming 
into   the  assembly,   he  had   not  depended  in  any 
manner  on  the  justice  and  sincerity  of  the  iEtolians, 
but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  convince  his  allies,  he 
himself  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace;  and  that 
the  JEtolians  were  the  only  people  who  opposed  it. 
He  set  out  from  thence  after  having  left  four  thou^ 
sand  troops  to  defend  the  Achseans,  and  went  to 
Argos  where  the  Nemjean  games  were  going  to  be 
exhibited,  the  splendour  of  which  he  was  desirous 
of  augmenting  by  his  presence. 

.While  he  was  busied  in  solemnising  these  games, 
Sulpitius  having  set  out  from  Naupactum,  and  landed 
between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  laid  waste  all  the  open 
country,     Philip  upon  this  news  left   the  gamcs^ 
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marcbtd  with  speed  against  the  enemf,  aad  m«tiflg; 
them  laden  with  spoils,  put  them. to  flight,  and 
pursued  them  to  their  ships.  Being  returned  to  the 
games  he  was  received  with  universal  applause;  aod 
particularly,  because  he  had  laid  down  his  diadem 
ilnd  robes  of  state,  and  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
the  rest  of  the  spectators ;  a  very  pleasing  as  well  is 
soothing  sight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But 
as  his  unaffected  and  popular  behaviour  had  gained 
him  the  love  of  all,  so  his  enormous  excesses  soon 
made  him  odious.  It  was  now  his  custom  to  go  at 
night  into  people^s  houses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and 
there  practise  every  kind  of  licentiousness.  It  was 
Bot  safe  for  fathers  and  husbands  ,to  oppose  him  oa 
these  occasions,  for  fear  of  being  murthered. 

Some  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the  games, 
Philip,  with  the  Acha^ans,  whose  captain-geneial 
was  jCycliadus,  having  crossed  the  river  of  Larissai 
advances  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  le- 
xeived  an  ^tolian  garrison.  The  first  day  he  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  lands;  afterwards  be  drew 
near  the  city  in  battle  array,  and  caused  some  bo- 
dies of  horse  to  advance  to  the  gates,  to  force  the 
iEtolians  to  make  a  sally.  Accordingly  they  came 
out ;  but  Philip  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  some 
Roman  soldiers  among  them.  Sulpitius  having  1^ 
Naupactum  with  fifteen  gallies,  and  landed  four 
thousand  men,  had  entered  the  city  of  £lis  in  the 
night.  **The  fight  was  very  bloody.  Demopbante^ 
general  of  the  cavalry  of  Elis,  seeing  Philopcemefli 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Achxans,  advanced 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  spurred  toward  him  with  great 
impetuosity.  The  latter  waited  for  him  with  the 
utmost  resolution ;  and  preventing  his  blow,  laid  faim 
dead,  with  a  thrust  of  his  pike,  at  his  horse's  feet. 
Demophantes  being  thus  fallen,  his  cavalry  fled  i 
mentioned  Philopoemen  before,  and  shall  have  oe- 
casion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  him  heitifier* 

«  Plttt.  ia  Philop.  p.  $60.    . 
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On  iht  other  side,  the  in&ntry  of  Elis  had  fought 
with  advantage.  And  now  the  king,  perceiving  that 
bis  troops  began  to  give  way,  spurred  his  horse  into 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  foot,  His  horse  being 
wounded  with  a  javelin  threw  him.  It  was  then  the 
battle  grew  furious,  both  sides  making  extraordi* 
nary  efforts;  the  Romans  to  take  Philip  prisoner, 
and  the  Macedonians  to  save  him.  The  king  signa« 
lized  his  courage  on  this  occasion,  having  been 
obliged  to  Bght  a  long  time  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of 
the  cavalry,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  this 
engagement.  At  last,  being  carried  off  by  bis  sol* 
diets,  and  remounted  on  another  horse,  he  retired. 
The  king  encamped  about  five  miles  from  that 
place;  and  the  next  day,  having  attacked  a  castle^ 
in  which  a  great  number  of  peasants,  with  all  their 
flocks,  were  retired,  he  took  four  thousand  pri* 
soners,  and  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle  of  all 
sorts:  an  advantage  which  might  console  him  fot 
the  affront  he  had  lately  received  at  Elis. 

That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him,  that  the 
barbarians  had  made  an  incursion  into  Macedonia ; 
upon  which  he  immediately  set  out,. to  defend  his 
country,  having  left  with  the  allies  a  detachment 
from  his  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
Sulpitius  retired  with  his  fleet  to  ^gina,  where  he 
joined  king  Attalus,  and  passed  the  winter.  Some 
time  after  the  Achaeans  gave  the  j£tolians  and  the 
people  of  Elis  battle  near  Messene,  in  which  they 
had  the  advantage. 


SicT.  V.     Education  and  great  qualities  of  Fhi* 
lopcsmen* 

ThILOPCEMEN,  of  whom  large  mention  wiil 
be  made  hereafter,  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of 
Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus.    He  was  nobly  educated 

•  riot,  ia  PUlep.  p.  ^^6^16%, 
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by  Cassander  of  Mantinea,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  important  services  he 
had  received  from  him,  undertook  to  be  guardian 
and  governor  to  his  son,  Philopoemen. 

Being  come  to  years  of  discretion,  he  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Ecdemus  and  Demophancs,  citi- 
zens of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been  scholars  to  At- 
cesilaus,  founder  of  the  new  academy.  The  scope 
of  philosophy  in  those  days  was,  to  prompt  man- 
kind to  serve  their  country :  and,  by  its  precepts, 
to  enable  them  to  govern  republics,  and  transact  the 
greatest  affairs  of  state.  This  was  the  inestimable 
advantage  the  two  philosopheis  in  question  procured 
Philopoemen,  and  rendered  him  the  common  bless- 
ing of  Greece.  And,  indeed,  as  it  is  said  that  mo- 
thers love  those  children  best  which  they  bring  forth 
when  advanced  in  years,  Greece,  as  having  given 
birth  to  Philopoemen  in  old  ^e,  and  after  so  many 
illustrious  personages,  had  4  singular  affection  fdr^ 
'and  took  a  pleasure  in  enlarging  his  power,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  fame  increased.  He  was  called  the 
last  of  the  Greeks^  as  Brutus  was  afterwards  called 
the  last  of  the  Romans :  Undoubtedly  to  imply, 
that  Greece,  after  Philopoemen,  had  produced  no 
great  man  worthy  of  her  ancient  glory. 

Having  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  Ejpa- 
minondas,  he  copied  admirably  his  prudence  in  dc* 
bating  and  resolving  upon  affairs  ;  his  activity  aBd 
boldness  in  executing;  and  his  perfect  disinterested- 
ness; but  as  to  his  gentleness,  patience,  and  mode- 
ration, with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  divisions  whidi 
usually  break  out  in  a  state,  these  he  could  neW 
imitate.  A  certain  spirit  of  contention,  which  IB^ 
suited  naturally  from  his  head-strong  and  fiery  tem- 
per, had  qualified  him  better  for  the  military  thsm 
political  virtue. 

And,  .indeed,  frortt  his  infancy,  the  onlychw<jf 
j)eople  he  loved  was  soldieraj  and  he  tO0k  adeis^ 
only  in  such  exercises  as  were  necessary  to  qua^ 
him  for  the  pi:9fe.ssiQr>  pf.  ^r(P5 1  ,s.i|,clt«aa  fightii^t^ 
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arinouf>  riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  And  as 
he  seemed,  by  his  muscles  and  stature,  to  be.  very 
well  made  for  wrestling,  and  some  particular  friends 
advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  he  asked  them^ 
whether  this  exercise  of  the  athletse  contributed  to 
the  making  a  man  the  better  soldier  ?  His  friends 
could  not  help  answering,  that  the  life  of  the  ath« 
Ictae,  who  were  obliged  to.  observe  a  fixed  and  re- 
gular regimen ;  to  eat  a  certain  food,  and  that  al- 
ways at  stated  hours ;  and  to  devote  a  certain  num- 
bcr  of  hours  to  sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their  ro- 
bustness, in  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  merit 
consisted;  that  this  way  of  life,  I  say,  differed  en- 
tirely from  that  of  soldiers,  who  frequently  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
heat;  and  have  not  always  fixed  hours  either  for 
eating  or  sleeping.  From  thenceforth  he  conceived 
the  highest  contempt  for.  the  athletic  exercises^ 
looking  upon  them  as  of  no  service  to  the  public,  and 
considering  them,  from  that  instant,  as  unworthy 
a  man  of  any  elevation  of  soul,  happiness  of  talents, 
or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  mas- 
ters, he  entered  among  the  troops  which  the  city  of 
Megalopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into  Laconia^ 
in  order  to  plunder  and  bring  off  from  thence  cattle 
aad  slaves.  And  in  all  these  inroads,  he  was  evec 
the  first  that  marched  out,  and  the  last  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops 
in  the  field,  he  used  to  employ  his  leisure  in  huntings 
to  make  himself  robust  and  nimble;  or  else  used  to 
spend  his  hours  in  throwing  up  and  cultivating  the; 
ground,  havbg  a  fine  estate  three  miles  from  th« 
city,  whither  he  used  to  retire  very  frequently  after 
dinner  or  supper.  At.  night  he  would  throw  himself 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  like  one  of  his  slaves,  and  sleep 
so  till  next  day.  The  next  morning  by  day-break, 
be  used  to  go  with  his  vine-dressers,  and  work  in  th^ 
▼ineyard,  or  follow  the  plough  with  his  peasant^ 
After  this,  it  was  his  custom  to  return  ^o  the  city. 
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Md  employ  himself  in  public  affiurs  with  his  Beads 
and  the  magistnUtt. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  b 
horses  and  arms,  or  employed  it  in  ransoming  die 
citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  He  ooda- 
voured  to  increase  his  estate,  by  improving  hiskads, 
which  of  all  profits  is  the  most  lawful;  and  was  not 
satisfied  with  barely  visiting  it  now  and  then,  and 
merely  for  diversion-sake,  but  devoted  his  wfac^ 
care  to  it;  persuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of 
a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  than  to  improve  his 
own  fortune*  provided  he  does  not  injure  that  of 
his  neighbour. 

I  must  intreat  my  readers,  in  order  for  the«  Is 
form  a  right  judgment  of  Philopoemen,  to  cosvej 
themselves  in  imagination  back  to  the  ages  I  am 
•peakii^  of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with  what  industry 
all  well-governed  nations,  as  Hebrews,  Pernaos^ 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  applied  themsdvea  to  tfe 
tilling  of  land  and  manual  Ubour;  and  the  high 
asteeni  in  which  such  exercises  were  had  in  these 
ages.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  Romany  after 
having  gained  signal  victories,  and  alighted  from  te 
triumphal  car,  crowned  with  laurels  and  ^ory,  r^ 
turned  immediately  to  their  farms,  whence  they  liad 
been  elected  to  command  armies;  and  wenttogdde 
the  plough  and  oxen,  with  the  same  hands  whid 
had  just  before  vanquished  and  defeated  their  eM- 
miesr  According  to  our  customs  and  way  of  thiak- 
ing,  the  exercises  above  mentioned  are  very  low  and 
contemptible ;  but  it  is  an  unhappiness  they  sbouU 
be  thought  so.  Luxury,  by  corrupting  our  otta- 
Bers,  has  vitiated  our  judgments.  It  makes  us  cob- 
aider  as  great  and  valuable,  what  really  in  itself  de- 
serves nothing  but  contempt;  and  it  affixes,  oalk 
contr^,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meanness^  ^ 
thii^  of  solid  beauty  and  re^d  greatness.    . 

Philopoemen  was  very  fond  of  the  commcfteof 
philosophers,  and  read  their  works  with  the  greaMlt 
aatiafisMition ;  however^  he  did  not  read  them  Si  wAr 
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out  distinction^  but  such  only  as  could  contribute 
to  his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great  ideas 
in  Hotner»  he  sought  and  retained  such  only  as  exalt 
the  coun^,  and  excite  to  great  exploits;  and  that 
poet  abounds  with  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer  hav« 
ing  ever  painted  valour  in  sucb  strong  and  lively 
colours.  But  the  other  works  in  which  Philopoemeci 
delighted  most,  were  those  of  Evangelus^  called  the 
TacticSy  that  is,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in 
battle  array;  and  the  hbtories  of  Alexander  the 
Great:  for  it  was  his  opinion,  that  words  should 
always  be  made  relative  to  actions,  and  theory  to 
practice;  having  very  little  regard  for  those  books 
that  are  written  merely  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity^  or 
furnish  a  rapid  and  transient  amusement. 

After  he  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the 
Tactics,  he  did  not  value  the  seeing  demonstrations 
€^  them  in  plans  drawn  upon  paper,  but  used  to 
make  the  application  on  the  spot,  in  the  several 
I^aces  he  came  to :  for  in  his  marches,  he  used  to  ob* 
serve  exactly  the  position  of  the  hills  as  well  as  val- 
lies  ;  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ground ;  the  several 
different  forms  and  figures  battalions  and  squadrons 
are  obliged  to  take  by  rivulets,  floods,  and  defiles  ia 
their  way  which  oblige  them  to  close  or  extend 
themselves :  and  after  having  reflected  seriously  on 
these  particulars,  he  would  discourse  oh  them  with 
those  in  his  company. 

He  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis.  We  have  seen 
what  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  he  displayed  on 
that  occasion.  He  signalised  himself  no  less,  some 
months  after,  in  the  battle  of  Selasia^  where  Anti* 
gonus  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  same  Cleo* 
menes.  That  king  of  Macedon,  charmed  with  such 
exalted  merit,  to  which  he  himself  had  been  witness^ 
made  him  very  advantageous  offers,  to  attach  him 
to  his  service.  Howevtr,  so  great  was  hb  love  fw 
bis  country,  that  he  refused  them;  not  to  mentioa 
that  he  had  Mturally  an  aversioo  to  a  court  Itfe^ 
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wiiicH  not  only  reqinres  great  subjection  m  the  isM 
who  devotes  himself  to.  it,  but  deprives  him  of  1»» 
liberty.  However,  as  it  was  impossible  for  hito  to 
pass  his  life  in  indolence  and  inaction,  be  went  iota 
Crete,  which  was  engaged  in  war,  to  improve  bimaelf 
in  the  art  of  war.  Crete  served  him  as  an  excelkot 
school ;  so  that  he  made  a  great  progress  in  it,  and 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  in  that  science.  Ht 
there  found  men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  ex- 
pert in  combats  of  every  kind,  extremely  temperate^ 
and  inured  to  a  most  severe  discipline. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  tro(q)S€f 
that  island,  he  returned  among  the  Achseans,  who 
had  heard  such  gre^t  things  of  him,  that  ioame- 
diately  upon  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  genera)  of 
the  horse.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  his  forces,  among  whom  he  did  not 
find  the  least  order  or  discipline.  But  he  could 
neither  dissemble  nor  suffer  such  a  degeneracy.  He 
himself  therefore  went  from  city  to  city,  exhorting 
particularly  all  the  young  men,  inspiring  them  wiA 
sentiments  of  honour,  animating  them  with  pronrises 
of  reward,  and  sometimes  employing  severity  aixl 
punishment  when  he  found  them  rebellious  and  uih 
governable.  He  exercised  and  reviewed  them  oftcnjr 
or  made  them  engage  in  tournaments,  or  such  spoftt 
^  would  adipit  of  the  greatest  number  of  spectatott. 
By  this  practice  he  soon  made  all  his  soldiers  so  lOt 
bust,  expert  and  courageous,  and  at  the  same  1060 
so  ready  and  nimble,  that  the  several  evolutions  a!^ 
motions,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  from  the  top© 
the  bottom,  either  of  all  the  squadrons  togetbeQulIf 
oC  each  trooper  singly,  was  performed  with  so  rwifc 
skill  and  ease,  that  a  spectator  would  almost  Mf 
concluded,  that  this  cav^ry,  like  one  individual  h^ 
moved  itself  spontaneously,  at  the  impression  <rf«BI 
and  the  same  will  .'^ 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  ttetal, 
wc  mentioned,  and  in  which  he  conunancte4#' 
jbickrse^.  tie  gained  great  honour  j  and  it  waiisaid  J#* 
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versally,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  pri« 
vate  soldiers,  with  r^ard  to  the  strength  and  ardour 
of  his  attacks ;  nor  showed  less  wisdom  and  pru« 
dence  than  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  gene« 
rals;  and  that  therefore  he  was  equally  capable  cither 
of  fighting  or  commanding. 

Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  raised  the  Achiean 
ksgae  to  the  exalted  pitch  of  ^ory  and  powei"  it  at-* 
tained.  Till  he  rose,  they  were  weak  and  greatly 
despised,  because  divided,  and  every  city  among 
them  was  studious  of  nothing  but  its  private  in- 
terest. But  Aratus  made  them  formidable,  by  unit^ 
ing  and  allying  them  together ;  and  his  design  wa]», 
to  form  one  body  and  one  power  of  all  Pelopon- 
nesus, which,  by  this  union,  would  have  become  in*^ 
vincible.  The  success  of  his  enterprises  was  not 
owing  so  much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as 
to  his  prudence,  address^  affability,  benevolence ;  and| 
which  was  considered  as  a  defect  in  his  politics,  to 
the  friendship  he  contracted  with  foreign  princes, 
and  which  indeed  sul^ected  his  state  to  them.  But, 
the  instant  Philopcemen  assumed  the  reins  of  go^ 
vemment,  as  he  was  a  great  captain,  and  haid  come 
off  victorious  in  all  his  former  battles,  he  roused  the 
coun^eof  the  Achseans;  and  finding  they  were  able 
to  make  head  alone  against  their  enemies,  he  obliged 
them  to  shake  off*  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Achaean  troops,  and  cjianged  the 
manner  of  their  exercise,  and  their  arms,  which  had 
a  great  many  defects.  He  obliged  them  to  use 
large  and  ponderous  shields;  gave  them  strong  lances, 
helmets,  and  armour  for  the  breast  and  thigh;  and 
thereby  accustomed  them  to  fight  vigorously  and 
gain  ground^  instead  of  hovering  and  flying  about 
like  light-armed  troops,  who  rather  skirmish  than 
fight  in  line  of  battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improve* 
ment,  which  was  much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more 
important  in  one  sense,  and  this  was  to  cwb  and 

VOL.  VI.  y 
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restmih  Ibelr  luxury,  and  eKcessive  prdfiisioii  tuA 
cxpcQce.  I  say,  to  restrain;  imagining  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  eradicate  their  vicdeat 
fondness  for  dress  apd  outward  ornaments.  HeU^ 
gan  by  substituting  a  different  object  in  their  plaa» 
by  inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  another  kind  of 
magnifioence,  vis.  to  distinguish  th^nselves  by  their 
horses^  their  arms,  and  other  thbgs  relating  to  war. 
This  ardour  bad  an  effect  even  on  their  women,  who 
now  spent  their  whole  time  in  working  fot  their  hus^ 
bands  or  children.  The  only  things  now  seen  in 
their  hands  were  helmets*  which  they  adorned  with 
plumes  of  feathers  tinged  with  the  brightest  dyes^ 
coats  of  mail  for  horsemen,  and  cloaks  for  the  sol* 
diers;  all  which  they  embroidered.  The  bare  s^ 
of  these  habits  inflamed  their  cour^,  breathed  ifl 
them  a  strong  desire  to  defy  the  greatest  dangeis, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  to  fly  in  quest  of  gloty* 
pomp  in  aH  other  things,  which  attract  the  eye  (sajs 
^lutarch}  infallibly  induce^  luxury;  and  inspires  all 
"  .those,  who  take  a  pl^isure  in  gazing  upon  it,  wilhi 
secret  effeminacy  and  indolence :  The  senses,  ia^ 
chanted  and  dazzled  by  these  deceitful  chsums,  coa- 
Spiring  to  seduce  the  mind  itself,  and  to  enervate  it 
by  their  soft  insinuations.  But,  on  the  contrary,  dMt 
.m^nificetice,  whose  object  is  arms,  animate  fid 
exalts  courage. 

Phiiopcsmen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  bd 
this  way  of  thinking.  *  Plutarch  observes,  that  Bwh 
tus,  who  had  accustomed  his  officers  not  to  besu^ 
fluous  on  any  other  occasion,  was  persuaded  that  A$ 
richness  and  splendour  of  the  armour  and  weapofis 
which  soldiers  have  always  in  their  hands,  or  od  their 
bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  men  wlu>  are  natnoBf 
brave  and  ambitious;  and  engages  such  as  aie  ^M 
covetous  temper  to  exert  themselves  the  nioltii 
fight,  in  order  to  defend  their  arms,  which  th^SM^ 
upon  as  a  precious  and  honourable  professioa.   ICN 

*.Plotk  b  Bnit.  p.  lOQl*  '    ' 


author  in  qiiestldn  tells  us,  ihAt  the  circitimstance 
which  gained  Sertorius  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  bis  bestowing  on  them^  with  a  very  hberal  hand, 
gold  and  silver  to  adorn  their  helmets,  and  enrich 
their  shields.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  *  Csesar, 
who  always  gave  his  soldiers  arms  that  glittered  with 
gold  and  silver;  and  this  he  did  not  only  for  pomp 
and  splendour,  but  that  they  might  act  with  greater 
courage  in  battle,  for  the  defence  of  arms  of  so  great 
a  value. 

However,  I  must  not  omit  observing,  thit  gene- 
rals, no  less  renowned  than  those  we  have  mention^ 
ed,  differed  in  opinion  from  them.  *  Mithridatcs^ 
taught  by  his  misfortufies  of  the  little  advantage 
which  splepdour  is  to  an  aftny,  would  not  allow  such 
arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with  precioiils 
stones ;  and  began  to  cohsid^  them  as  the  riches  of 
the  conqueror^  and  not  the  sti*ength  of  those  who 
wore  them-  Papirius,  the  famous  dictator,  who,  by 
defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid  the  affront  which  tht 
Romans  bad  received  at  the  Furcae  Caudtna*,  said  ^ 
to  his  troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a  soldier  to 
appear  with  a  rough  and  stfern  aspect;  that  orna* 
ments  of  gold  and  silver  ill  became  him;  and  that 
steel  and  bravery  ought  to  form  his  glory  and  pride. 
And  indeed,  adds  he,  gold  and  silver  are  radier  spoil* 
than  arms.  These  ornaments  dazzle  the  eye  before 
the  battle;  but  make  a  most  hideous  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  blodd  and  slaughter.  The  soldier's  or-^ 
Bament  is  his  valour;  the  rest  is  always  consequential 
of  victory.     A  rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  con* 

*  Plat,  in  Lucullo,  p.  496. 

•  HcAthat  tarn  cultos  milites,  utargenio  &f  auro  tolitis  armis  ommnt, 
$amd  ^  ad  speciem,  ^  fuo  untuiores  eorum  infratio  ets$ni  tmtu  damm. 
SvBTON.  ia  Jul.  Caesar,  c.  67. 

f  Horridvm  tmUtem  tsst  dehere^  non  calatum  maro  argnitoqui,  std 
fern  l^  amwu'j /return,  ^ppf  H^^  pradam  'uerius  auam  anna  ase  ; 
mtintia  ante  rem,  de/ormia  inter  sangidnem  tff  'vuinera.     Firtutem  ^ 

Tsse  mlitis  decus,  if  omnia  ilia  tnctoriam  stpti:  If  ditem  hottem  quoM* 
mi^paufirii  victms,  premium  esse,     Ll  v.  I.  IZ.  a.  40. 
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queror^  how  poor  soever  he  may  be.  tt  is  *et^ 
known,  that  *  Alexander  the.  Great  entertained  the 
same  idea  of  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the 
arms  of  the  Persians. 

In  this  opposition  of  opinions^  it  does  not  become 
me  to  pronounce,  which  of  those  great  men  bad  the 
most  just  way  of  thinking.  But  however  this  be, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  of  Philopcemen, 
who  seeinff  luxyry  prevalent  and  established  in  his 
country,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  banish  it  en- 
tirely J  but  contented  himself  with  directing  it  to  aa 
object  more  laudable  in  itself,  and  more  worthy  of 
^rave  men. 

AftpT  Philoposmen  had  accustomed  the  young  men 
to  make  their  splendour  consist  in  that  of  their  arms, 
he  himself  exercised  and  formed  them  very  carefaUjr 
in  all  the  parts  of  military  discipline.  On  the  other 
^ide,  the  youths  were  very  attentive  to  the  instnic- 
tions  he  ^ve  them  concerning  military  evolatioDSj 
whence  there  arose  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them^ 
which  should  execute  them  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  diligence^  They  were  prodigiously  pleased  wth 
the  manner  of  drawing  up  in  order  of  little,  whidi 
he  taught  them ;  because  they  conceived,  that  were 
the  ranks  were  so  very  close,  they  would  be  the  moit 
difficult  to  break;  and  their  arms,  though  mud 
more  ponderous  than  before,  felt  much  lighter,  b^ 
cause  they  took  greater  delight  in  carrying  tbeni  ftom 
their  splendour  and  beauty  i  and  for  this  reason  they 
panted  to  try  them,  and  to  sec  them  imbrued  in  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Philopcemen,  in  what 
light  soever  we  view  him,  is  a  great  captain,  and  a 
noble  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all  who  enAracca 
military  life.  I  cannot  too  strongly  exhort  yoo*¥ 
officers  and  noblemen  to  study  diligently  so  perfect 

•  jfciim  hostium  auro  purpitraquejuhentfm  intaeri  jtiiel^»y^^ 
non  arma  gestantem.  Irent,  U  imbcllibus  fcmnis  aurum  vtritrrffftM* 
Qi  ^u  ^T»  I-  iii.  c.  10. 
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fl  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all  those  things  in 
which  he  is  imitable  by  them.  Our  young  noble* 
men  are  full  of  courage,  sentiments  of  honour,  love 
of  their  country,  and  zeal  for  their  prince :  The  war 
which  broke  out  so  suddenly  in  Europe,  and  to 
which  they  fly  with  incredible  ardour,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  this,  and  especially  their  behaviour  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  They  have  fire,  vivacity, 
genius,  and  do  not  want  talents  and  qualities  capable 
of  raising  them  to  whatever  is  greatest :  but  then 
they  sometimes  want  a  manly  and  vigorous  educa- 
tion, which  alone  can  form  great  men  rn  every  kind. 
Our  manners  being  unhappily  turned,  through  z, 
taste  which  prevails  almost  universally,  towards  ef- 
feminacy, pleasures,  and  luxury,  the  admiration  of 
things  trifling  in  themselves,  and  a  fondness  for  false 
jsplendour,  enervate  our  courage  in  our  most  tender 
years,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour  of  ancient 
Gaul,  which  was  once  natural  to  us. 

Where  the  youth  among  our  nobility  educate^ 
like  Philopoemen,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  is  consistent 
with  our  manners;  were  they  to  imbibe  in  their  early 
years  an  inclination  for  studies  of  a  solid  kind,  such 
as  philosophy,  history,  and  polity;  were  they  to 
propose  as  models  for  their  imitation,  the  many  il- 
lustrious generals  which  the  last  age  produced ;  wer6 
th^y  to  put  themselves  under  the  discipline  of  those 
who  are  now  the  ornament  and  glory  of  our  nation ; 
and  would  they  once  duly  consider,  that  true  great- 
ness does  not  consist  in  surpassing  others  merely  in 
pomp  and  profusion,  but  in  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  solid  merit ;  in  fine,  were  they  to  tpake  it 
their  delight  and  glory  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
military  knowledge,  to  study  it  in  all  its  parts,  and 
acquire  the  true  scope  and  design  of  i^  without 
omitting  any  of  the  means  which  conduce  to  their 
perfection  in  it;  how  illustrious  a  set  of  officers, 
commanders,  2^nd  heroes,  would  France  produce  | 
One  single  man  inspired  the  breast  of  the  Achaeans 
with  this  ardour  and  emulatiop.    How  mu?tu  werq 
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it  to  be  wished  (and  why  should  we  not  wish  it  ?) 
that  some  one  of  our  princes,  great  in  all  things,  m 
valour  as  well  as  birth,  would  revive  in  our  armies 
this  taste  of  the  ancients,  for  simplicity,  frugality, 
and  generosity ;  and  direct  the  taste  of  the  French 
nation  to  things  truly  beautiful,  solid,  and  just!  All 
conquests  would  be  infinitely  short  of  such  a  ^ory. 


Sect.  VI.  Various  expeditions  of  Philip  and  Sul- 
pifius.  A  digression  of  Polybius  upon  signals 
made  by  fire. 

A.  M.  "  ^V^E  have  already  said,  that  Sulpitius  the  proton- 
S797-  sul,  and  king  Attalus,  had  continued  in  winter- 
^\h^  *  quarters  at  ^gina.  As  soon  as'  spring  appeared 
they  had  quitted  them,  and  sailed  to  Lemnos  witk 
^heir  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  sixty  gal* 
lies.  Philip,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  oppose  the  enemy,  either  by  sea  or  land,  ad- 
vanced towards  Demctrias,  whither  the  ambassadors 
of  the  allies  came  from  all  parts  to  implore  his  aid 
in  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  reception ;  and  pro- 
mised to  furnish  them  with  such  succours  as  thcp^^ 
sent  juncture,  and  the  necessity  of  their  affairs, 
might  require.  He  kept  his  promise,  and  sent  bo- 
dies of  soldiers  into  different  places,  to  secure  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  repaired  to 
Scotusa,  and  made  his  troops  march  thither  from 
Larissa,  which  lies  very  near  it ;  and  then  returned 
to  Demetrias.  And  in  order  to  give  seasonable  suc- 
cour to  such  of  his  allies  as  should  be  attacked,  fc« 
fixed  signals  in  Phocis,  Euboea,  and  in  the  littk 
island  of  Peparethos ;  and  placed,  in  that  partwbei« 
he  lay,  on  Tisaeum,  a  verj'  lofty  mountain  of  Thcs- 
6aly,  men  to  observe  them,  that  he  might  ba?f 
speedy  notice  erf"  the  eqcmy's  march,  and  of  tkf 

•  Pol.yb.  1.  X.  p«  612—614.    Liv,  1.  xxrin*  »•  5""^ 
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^ces  be  might  design  to  attack*    I  shall  explain 
these  signals  hereafter. 

The  proconsul  and  king  Attains  advanced  to- 
wards Eubcea,  and  laid  siege  to  Ora^  one  of  its 
chief  cities.  It  was  defended  by  two  castles  strongly 
fortified^  and  was  able  to  bold  out  a  loi^g  time ;  Uit 
Plator  who  commanded  it  under  Philip,  surrendered 
it  treacherously  to  the  besiegers.  He  had  purposely 
made  the  signals  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  succouring  it.  But  the^me  did 
not  happen  to  Chalcisi  which  Sulpitius  besieged  im- 
mediately after  the  taking  of  Onea.  The  signals 
were  made  very  seasonably  there;  ^nd  the  com- 
mander, deaf  and  inaccessible  to  the  offers  of  the 
proconsul,  prepared  for  a  stout  defence.  Sulpitius 
perceived  that  he  had  made  an  imprudent  attempt, 
and  was  so  wise  as  to  desist  immediately  from  it. 
Tbe  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  itself;  and  besides, 
situated  on  the  Euripus,  that  famous  strait^,  in 
5¥hicb  the  sea  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times 
every  day,  at  fixed  and  stated  hours,  as  (says  Livy) 
is  commonly  reported,  but  irr^ularly,  whilst  the 
waves  roU  on  all  sides  with  so  much  impetuosity^ 
that  they  seem  like  torrents  falling  precipitately  from 
tbe  mountains;  so  that  sliips  can  never  ride  there 
in  safety* 

Attalus  besieged  Opuntus,  a  city  situated  not  far 
from  the  sea  side,  among  the  Locrians,  in  Achaia. 
Philip  advanced  with  incredible  diligence,  to  its  aid, 
having  marched  upwards  of  -f  sixty  miles  in  one  day. 
The  city  had  been  just  taken  before  he  arrived  at  it; 
and  he  might  have  surprised  Attalus  who  was  cnv 
ployed  in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter, 

*  Haud  alia  infestior  classi  stafk  ist,  Nam.l^  *venti  ah  utriusque 
terra  praaltis  montibus  subiti  ac  frocellosi  se  dejiciunt^  IS  /return  ip- 
sum  Eurifu  non  seftiis  die,  sicutfamaferi,  temforibus  statis  reciprth- 
cat ;  sed  tenure  i  in  modpm  ^venti  nunc  hue  nunc  illucf^erso  mari,  o;^. 
lul  monte  pracipiti  de^olutut  torrens  j^apitur,  ha  nejc  node,  nee  die^ 
fui£s  navibus  datur.     L 1  v . 

t  So.  Livy  has  it;  which  is  certainly  a  prodigiov?  day's 
marcli  for  an  army^ 
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the  instant  lie.  bcMti  of  bis  approach,  retired  ii?ith 
great. precipitation.  However,  Philip  pursued  him 
to  the  sea-side. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Oraa,  and  received  ad- 
vice there,  that  Priisias  king  of  Bithynia  bad  entered 
his  territories,  he  returned  towards  Asia,  and  Sulpi- 
tius  to  the  island  of  J£gina.  Philip,  after  having 
taken  some  small  cities,  and  frustrated  the  project 
of  Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  desi^icd  to 
attack  the  people  of  El  is,  who  were  employed  in 
preparing  for  the  solemnization  of  the  OLympick 
games,  he  repaired  to  the  assembly  of  the  Achaans, 
which  was  held  at  iEgium,  where  he  expected  to 
find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his 
own;  but  advice  being  brought,  that  the  ships  of 
the  Romans  and  king  Attalus  were  sailed  away,  his 
did  the  same. 

Philip*  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he 
employed  the  utmost  diligence  in  all  his  projects,  be 
always  came  too  late  to  put  them  in  execution;  • 
fortune,  would  he  say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bcrcav* 
ing  him  of  every  opportunity,  and  in  frustrating  all 
his  incursions  and  expeditions.  However,  he  con- 
cealed his  uneasiness  from  the  assembly,  and  spoke 
with  an  air  of  confidence  and  resolution.  Havii^ 
called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  he  had 
never  neglected  any  opportunity  of  marching  out, 
on  all  occasions,  in  quest  of  an  enemy ;  be  added, 
that  he  did  not  know  which  side  used  the  greatest 
dispatch ;  whether  himself  in  flying  to  the  aid  of  bis 
allies,  or  his  enemies  in  escaping  his  pursuits :  that 
this  was  a  tacit  confession  that  they  thought  them- 
selves inferior  to  him  in  strength;  nevertheless,  that 
he  hoped  soon  to  gain  so  complete  a  victory  over 
them,  as  would  evidently  demonstrate  his  superiority. 
This   speech  greatly  encouraged   the  allies:    after 

•  Pbilippus  marebat  W  ang$hatwr^  cum  ad  omnttt  ipse  mftimisOt, 
ruili  tameu  se,  ret  in  umUre  ocatmsH ;  £^  rapientem  cmwa  ex  toA 
clitstjjt  celeritatem  suamjortundM.     Li  v .  ' 
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baving  given  the  necessary  orders,  and  made  some 
^xpedkioosi)f  no  great  importance,  be  returned  ipto 
Macedonia,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Daiv 
danians. 


Digression  of  Poly  bins  ^  on  the  signals  made  by  fire. 

The  subject  which  Polybius  here  treats  is  carious 
^enough  in  itself;  and  besides,  it  bears  so  near  a  re^ 
latiop  to  the  facts  I  am  now  relating,  as  to  excuse 
my  introducing  a  digression,  that  will  not  be  of 
ja  great  length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pass  over 
if  he  ftnds  it  tedipus.  I  shall  repeat  it  almost  lite- 
rally  ^  I  find  it  in  Polybius.  Livy,  in  his  account 
€^  the  particulars  above  related,  and  which  he  co- 
pied almost  verbatim  from  Polybius*,  mentions  the 
same  signals  made  by  fire :  but  then  he  only  hints 
fX  them,  because  as  they  were  not  invented  by  the 
Komans,  consequently  this  was  a  subject  which  did 
not  relate  so  immediately  to  the  history  be  was 
writii^*  But  this  artifice  of  the  signals^  which  is  a 
part  pf  the  art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks,  and  shows  to  how  great  a  perfec* 
tk>n  they  had  carried  all  the  parts  of  that  nobltf  arr» 
the  judicious  reflections  they  had  formed  in  all 
fhings  relative  to  it,  and. the  astonishing  progress 
they  had  made*,  in  respect  to  the  construction  of 
machines  of  war,  different  kinds  of  armour,  and  mi- 
litary signalSv 

^s  the  making  of  signals  by  fire,  says  Polybius, 
though  of  great  use  in  war,  has  hitherto  not  been 
treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  believe  it  will  not  be 

*  Polyb.  1.  X,  p.  6i4--h5i8. 

f  PhiUfpuii  ut  md  omnes  bostium  motm  fosset  ecfurrere^  in  Phoci^ 
d$m  Atque  £uha?am,  C5f  Pepanthum  mittit  qui  ioca  dlta  eli^erent,  undi 
iditi  ignes  apparerent:  ipse  in  Tisao  {moris  est  in  altituainem  ingen^^ 
4tm  cacumms  editi)  speculam  pesuit,  ut  ignihus  precul  sablatis,  sig^ 
mmm,  uhi  quid  moliremur  b^istesi  momint9  Umporis  acciptret*  Liv«L 
JWtviiL  n.  5, 
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more  certain  of  this  exa,ctness,  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  the  experiment  first,  and  to  examine  whcthw 
all  things  correspond  and  agree  together,  by  an  uni- 
form execution  on  both  sides. 

When  they  are  well  assured  of  this,  the  two  ves- 
sels must  be  carried  to  the  two  places  where  the 
signals  are  to  be  made  and  observed :  Water  is  poured 
in,  and  the  corks  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  vessels. 
In  proportion  as  any  of  the  events  which  are  written 
on  the  sticks  shall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light,  b 
raised,  which  must  be  held  aloft,  till  such  time  as 
another  is  raised  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
(This  first  signal  is  only  to  give  notice  that  both 
parties  arc  ready  and  attentive.)  Then  the  torch  or 
other  light  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  cocks  set 
open.  When  the  interval,  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
stick  where  the  event  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given 
is  written,  shall  be  fallen  to  a  level  with  the  vessels, 
then  the  man  who  gives  the  signal  lifts  up  his  torch; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  correspondent  signal- 
maker  immediately  turns  the  cock  of  his  vessel,  and 
looks  at  what  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick 
which  touches  the  mouth  of  the  vessel;  on  which 
occasion,  if  every  thing  has  been  executed  exacdj 
^nd  equally  on  both  sides,  both  will  read  the  same 
thing-  > 

Although  this  method  diflfers  from  that  which  was 
practised  in  early  ages,  in  which  men  agreed  only 
upon  a  single  signal  which  was  to  denote  the  cvOJt 
the  other  party  desired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which 
had  been  agreed  upon,  it  nevertheless  was  too  vague 
and  indeterminate.  For  it  is  impossible  to  foiesee 
all  the  accidents  that  m^y  happen  in  a  war;  and 
though  they  could  be  foreseen,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  writing  them  all  on  a  piece  of  stick. 
Besides,  when  any  unexpected  accident  should  bap? 
pen,  how  could  notice  be  given  of  it  according  tp 
this  method  ?  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  inscrqh 
tion  on  the  stick  is  no  ways  exact  and  circumstaa- 
tial.     We  are  not  told  how^  many  horse  and  foot »? 
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come;  what  part  of  the  Country  they  are  in,  how 
many  ships  are  arrived ;  nor  the  quantity  of  provi- 
sions we  have.  For  before  these  several  particulars 
could  be  written  on  the  stick,  they  must  have  been 
foreseen,  which  was  altogether  impossible,  though 
most  essential ;  and  how  can  succours  be  sent,  when 
it  is  not  known  how  many  enemies  are  to  be  op- 
posed, nor  in  what  part  of  the  country  they  are? 
How  must  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt  their 
own  strength  ?  In  a  word,  how  will  they  know  what 
to  do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  many  ships,  or 
what  quantity  of  provisions  are  come  from  the 
enemy  ? 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Clcoxenus, 
which  others  ascribe  to  Democlitus;  however,  we 
have  improved  it,  says  Polybius,  who  continues  the 
sole  speaker  upon  this  head.  This  fixes  every  cir- 
cumstance,  and  enables  us  to  give  notice  of  what- 
soever happens.  The  only  thing  required,  is  great 
care  and  exactness.     This  method  is  as  follows : 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be 
taken  and  divided  into  five  parts ;  and  these  must 
be  fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  their 
natural  order  on  five  columns;  five  letters  in  each 
column,  the  last  excepted,  which  is  to  have  but 
four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  the 
man  who  is  to  make  the  signal  must  begin  by  show- 
ing two  torches  or  lights ;  and  these  be  must  hold 
aloft  till  the  other  party  has  also  shown  two  lights. 
This  first  signal  is  only  to  show  that  both  sides  are 
ready,  after  which  the  lights  must  be  removed. 

The  affair  now  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read, 
in  this  alphabet,  the  advices  we  want  to  acquaint 
them  with.  The  person,  who  gives"  the  signal,  shall 
hold  up  torches  to  his  left,  in  order  to  denote  to 
the  correspondent  party,  from  which  of  the  columns 
he  must  take  letters,  to  write  them  down  in  propor- 
tion as  they  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him;  so  diat  if 
it  is  the  first  column,  he  only  holds  up  one  torchj 
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if  tie  sccor^,  be  shows  two,  and  490  oq»  add  n^ayt 
to  the  left.  He  must  do  the  same  to  the  right  btod^ 
to  point  out  to  the  person  who  receives  the  signal, 
which  letter  in  the  column  he  must  d>serTe  and 
write  down.  This  both  parties  must  agree  upoa 
between  them. 

These  several  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them 
got  to  his  post>  the  man  who  gives  the  signal  must 
iiave  a  ^  geometrical  instrument  with  two  tubes^  ia 
order  that  he  may  know  by  one  of  them  the  right, 
and  by  the  other  the  left  of  him  who  is  to  answer. 
The  board  must  be  set  up  near  to  this  instrbment; 
and  to  the  right  and  left  a  solid  must  be  raised  ten 
feet  broad,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man ;  in  wdcr 
that  the  torches,  which  shall  be  lifted  up  over  it, 
may  spread  a  strongs  clear  light ;  and  that  iprhen  they 
are  to  be  lowered,  they  naay  be  entirely  hid  bchiod 
them. 

All  things  being  thus  disposed  on  each  side,  I  will 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  advice  is  to  be  giv^ 
that  "  An  hundred  Cretans,  or  Knetaos,  are  gone 
over  to  the  enemy/*  First,  he  must  make  choice 
of  such  words  as  will  express  what  is  here  said  ifl 
the  fewest  letters  possible,  as  /*  Cretans,  or  Krctans,^ 
an  hundred  have  deserted,''  which  expresses  thevety 
same  idea  in  much  fewer  letters. 

The  first  letter  is  a  K,  which  is  in. the  second 
column.  Two  torches  must  therefore  be  lifted  » 
the  left,  to  inform  the  person  who  receives  the  flf- 
nal,  that  he  must  look  into  the  second  column.  He 
then  must  lift  up  five  torches  to  the  right,  to  de- 
note that  the  letter  sought  for  is  the  fifth  of  tic 
second  column,  that  is,  a  K. 

Afterwards  four  torches  must  be  held  up  to  At 
left,  to  point  but  the  P  J  which  is  in  the  fowA 
column  9  then  two  to  the  rights  to  denote  that  tkis 

•  The  figure  of  it  is  annexed  at  the  end  of  tki«  little  tfeatise. 
f  The  words  are  disposed  in  this  mamier  in  the  Greek, 
t  This  is  the  capital  letter  iS  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
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letter  i$  the  second  of  the  fourth  column.  The  same 
must  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
letters. 

By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pass 
may  be  denoted  in  a  fixed  and  determinate  mamier* 

The  reason  why  two  sets  of  lights  are  used,  is^ 
because  every  letter  must  be  pointed  out  twice ;  the 
first,  to  denote  the  column  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and  the  second^  to  show  its  place  in  order  in  the 
columns  pointed  out  If  the  persons  employed  on 
these  occasions  observe  the  rules  here  laid  down, 
they  will  give  exact  notice :  but  it  must  be  practised 
a  long  time,  before  they  will  be  able  to  be  very  quick 
and  exact  in  the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  was  a  great  soldier  and  politician,  and 
for  this  reason  his  hints  ought  to  be  valued.  They 
might  be  improved  and  put  in  fnactice  on  a  great 
many  occasions.  These  signals  were  employed  in  a 
mountainous  country. 

A  parnphlct  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and 
, entitled,  **  The  art  of  making  signals  both  by  sc» 
and  land."  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the 
king,  by  the  Sieur  Marcel,  commissioner  of  the  navy 
at  Aries.  This  author  aiErms,  that  he  commimi^ 
catcd  several  times,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
fin  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  a  man  could  write 
down,  and  form  exactly  the  letters  contained  in  the 
advice  he  would  communicate)  an  unexpected  piece 
of  Hews  that  took  up  a  page  in  writing. 

I  cannot  say  what  this  new  invention  was,  nor  what 
success  it  met  with;  but  in  my  opinion  «uch  disco- 
veries as  these  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  In  all 
agds  and  nations^  men  have  been  very  desirous  of 
finding  out  and  employing  methods  for  receiving  or 
communicating  speedy  advices ;  and  of  these,  signals 
by  fire  are  one  of  the  principal. 

5  In  the  febulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters 

y  PatiMn.  1.  ii.  p.  i3»» 
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of  Daftaus  murther^  all  their  husbands  in  one  la^tf 
Hypermncstra  excepted,  who  spared  Lynceus,  it  is 
related  that  both  flying,  and  each  being  arrivod  at  a 
place  of  safety,  they  informed  one  another  of  it  by 
signals  made  by  fire;  and  that  this  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  tcnrches  establbbcd  in 
Argos. 

Agamemnon,  at  his  setting  out  for  the  Trcjan 
expedition,  had  promised  Clytemnestra,  that  the  vay 
day  the  city  should  be  taken,  he  would  give  notice 
of  the  victory  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpose,  tfc 
kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tn&gedy  of  .£sdi]f« 
lus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince.  When 
the  shecentinel,  appointed  to  watch  this  signal,  de* 
dares  she  had  spent  many  tedious  nights  in  that  un- 
comfortable post. 

We  also  find  *  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Oath 
that  he  himself  used  the  same  method. 

Ca&sar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method^ 
use  amongst  the  Gauls.  Whenever  any  extraosi* 
nary  event  happened  in  their  country,  or  they  stood 
an  need  of  immediate  succour,  they  gave  noticed 
one  another  by  repeated  shouts,  which  were  catdbl 
from  place  to  place;  so  that  the  massacre  of  theBii* 
mans  in  Orleans,  at  sun-rise,  was  known  by  eight  IT 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  Auvcrgne>  forty  leagv 
from  the  other  city. 

*  We  are  told  of  a  much  shorter  method.  ft» 
pretended  that  the  king  of  Persia,  when  he  canild 
the  war  into  Greece,  had  posted  a  kind  of  centiaA 
at  proper  distances,  who  communicated  to  one  li* 
other,  by  tlieir  voices,  such  news  as  it  was  necesMjf 
to  transmit  to  a  great  distance;  and  that  adilBt 
could  be  communicated  firom  Athens  to  Susa  (<^ 
wards  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues)  in  forty  e^ 
hours.  i 

»  Cocl.  Ahodig.  1.  xviii.  c  8- 

*  CeiirJfer,  ut  ante  Casar  imperaveraiy  ignihut  sintiJiuUimf^^ 
ex  froximis  castellis  eh  fwcursum  eit*    Cas.  BcU.  Gall.  1.  ii« 
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tt  is  also  related,  that  a  *  Sidonian  proposed  to 
Alexander  the  Great  an  infiillible  method  for  csta- 
blishmg  a  speedy  and  safe  communication  between 
all  the  countries  subject  to  him*  He  required  but 
frve  days  for  giving  notice,  from  so  great  a  distance  as 
between  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  his  most  remote 
conquest  in  India:  But  the  king,  looking  upon  this 
offer  as  a  niere  chimera,  rejected  it  with  contempt : 
however  he  soon  repented  it,  and  very  justly  ^  tbr  the 
experiment  might  have  been  made  with  little  trouble 
to  himself. 

•  Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  al- 
together improbable.  Decimus  Brutus  defended  the 
city  of  Modena,  besieged  by  Anthony,  who  prevent- 
cd  his  sending  the  least  advice  to  the  consuls,  by 
drawing  lines  round  the  city,  and  laying  nets  in  the 
river.  However,  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whoso 
feet  he  fastened  letters,  which "  arrived  in  safety 
wherever  he  thought  proper  to  send  them..  Of 
what  iTse,  says  Pimy,  4  were  Anthony's  intrench- 
ments  and  centinels  to  him  ?  Of  what  service  were 
all  the  nets  he  spread,  when  the  new  courier  took 
hfs  rout  through  the  air  ?  * 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  Carry  advices  from  Alex- 
andria to  Aleppo,  when  ships  arrive  in  that  harbour, 
they  make  use  of  pigeons,  whp  have  young  ones 
at  Aleppo.  Letters^  containing  the  advices  to  be 
communicated,  are  fastened  about  the  pigeons'  necks^ 
or  feet;  this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  soar 
to  a  great  height,  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  let- 
ters are  taken  from  them.  The  same  method  is 
used  in  many  other  places. 

*  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  37. 

•  Vigeaerc,  in  his  remarks  on  the  seventh  book  of  Cxsar'* 
Wars  in  Gaul>  relates  this  without  citing  directly  the  author. 

f  ^uid  n/allum,  ^  vigil  ohsidioy  atqtU  etiam  niia  amtte  fnetextM 
frtfmere  JnUMio,fgr  cmlm  tunte  mmti§f  . 
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Description  of  the  instrument  employed  in  signak 
made  by  fire. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  mathematical  professor  in  therofil 
college,  a  fellow  member  with  me,  and  my  parti* 
cular  friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to  delineate,  <t 
my  request,  the  figure  of  the  instrument,  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  and  to  add  the  following  expli- 
cation of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  I  have  of  tkc 
instrument  described  by  Polybius,  for  commumctt- 
ing  advices  at  a  great  distance,  by  signals  made  bjr 
fire. 

AB  IS  a  beam  about  four  or  five  fiiet  kmg,  fivtor 
six  inches  broad,  and  two  or  three  incTies  thick.  At 
the  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dove^tailcd  and  fiitd 
exactly  perpendicular  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieoes 
ctf  wood,  CD,  EF,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickntts 
with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  Tbc 
sides  of  these  cross  pieces  of  timber  must  be  ex- 
actly parallel,  and  their  upper  superficies  verysmootfc. 
In  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  each  of  these  piece, 
a  right  line  must  be  drawn  pamllel  to  thdr  sidks; 
and  consequently  these  lines  will  be  paraHe!  touOP 
another.  At  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inchcsdis- 
tancc  from  these  lines,  and  exactly  in  the  raiddteitf 
the  length  of  each  cross  piece>  there  must  be  drivtt 
in  very  strongly,  and  exactly  perpendicular,  an  iron 
or  brass  screw  (2)  whose  upper  part,  which  raostfcc 
cylindrical,  and  five  or  six*  lines  in  diameter,  slMfi 
project  seven  or  eight  lines  above  the  superfictts  «f 
these  cross  pieces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  trfte 
or  cylinders  GH,  IK,  through  which  the  obi«#* 
tions  are  made.  These  tubes  mu^t  be  exactl^lV* 
lindrical,  and  formed  of  some  hard,  solid  metals  « 

•  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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ordier  thtt  ttey  may  not  Arhifc  or  w^rp.  They  ittti^t 
l>e  a  foot  longer  than  tile  cross  pieces  on  which  they 
are  lixed,  and  thereby  win  e:ttend  six  inches  beyond 
it  at  each  end.  These  two  tubes  must  be  fiiced  on 
two  plates  of  the  same  metal^  in  the  middle  of 
whose  length  shall  be  a  small  convexity  (3)  of  about 
an  inch  round*  In  the  middle  of  this  part  (3)  must 
be  a  hole  exactly  h>und,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; to  that  implying  the  plates  on  which  thesis 
tubes  are  fixed,  upon  the  cross  pieces  of  wood  CD, 
EP,  this^hole  must  be  exactly  filled  by  the  project-^ 
iog  and  cylindrical  part  of  the  screw  (2)  which^was 
fijMd  in  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its 
play.  The  head  of  the  screw  may  extend  s6mt 
lines  beyond  the  superficies  of  the  plates,  and  in 
sticb  a  naanner  as  that  those  hibes  may  turn,  wit& 
tiieir  plates  about  these  scrdw^,  in  order  tb  direct 
them  on  the  boards  or  screens  P,  Q,  behind  which 
the  signals  by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the  dif^ 
ferdnt  dbtances  of  the  places  Where  the  signals  shall 
be  given. 

The  tubes  must  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that 
wben  the  eye  is  applied  to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may 
noe  reeeive  any  reflected  rays.  There  must  also  bi 
plated  about  the  end,  on  the  side  of  the  observer,  a 
perforated  ring,  the  kperture  o£  which  must  be  of 
three  of  four  lines;  and  place  at  the  other  end  tw6 
threads,  the  one  vertital,  and  the  other  horizontal; 
cm^ng  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  AB  must  be  made  a 
rouikl  hoie^  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  mu3t 
W  fixed  the  foot  LMNOP,  which  stipports  th6 
wiiole  liiachine,  and  round  which  it  turn^  as  on  its 
axis.  Thisf  machine  may  be  called  a  rule  and  sight^^ 
though  it  differs  from  that  which  is  applied  to  cit^ 
Cvmterenters,  theodolites,  and  even  geometrical 
M^res,  which  arc  used  to  draW^  maps,  take  plans^ 
and  survey,  8^c.  but  it  has  the  same  uses,  which  is 
to  direct  the  sight. 

^   The  person  who  makes  the  signd^  and  he  who 
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receives  it,  must  have  the  like  imtnatieMi'otfiefy 
M^ise,  the  man  who  receives  die  signal  could  not.d'i9^ 
tinguish  whether  the  signals  made  are  to  the  right 
or  left  of  him  who  makes  them,  which  is  an  essen* 
tial  circumstaoce  according  to  the  tnetbod  proposed 
by  Polybius.  i 

The  two  boards  or  screens  P  Q,  which  are  to 
denote  the  right  and  left  imnd  of  the  maa  who 
gives  the  signals,  or  to  display  or  hide  the  fimi 
according  to  tl)e  circumstance  of  the  observaU0D» 
ought  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  nearer  or  &r- 
th^  distant  from  one  another,  .  according  as  the 
distance  between  the  places  where  the  signals  must 
be  given  arid. received  is  greater  or  less. 

In  my  description  of  the  preceding  machine,  «lli 
endeavoured  was,  to  explain  the  manner  how  Potlf- 
bius's  idea  might  be  put  in  execution,  ii)  maliti^ 
signals  by  fire;  but 'I  do  not  pretend  to  say»  that  it 
is  of  use,  for  jgiving  signals  at  a  considerable  di^ 
tance;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  how  large  soever  tlw 
rbachine  be,  signals  made  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5  torchc^k 
will  not  be  seen  at  5,  6,  or  more  leagues  distance, 
as  he  supposes.  To  make  them  visible  at  a  greafier 
distance,  such  torches  must  not  be  made  use  of,  a$ 
can  be  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  hand,  but  la^ 
wide  spreading  fires  of  whole  lo^  of  straw  or  wood] 
atul,  consequently,  boards  or  screens  of  a  prodi- 
gious size  must  be  employed,  to  hide  or  eclipse  tbcio* 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  Polybius's  times 
they  were  not  discovered  or  improved  till  the  last 
century.  Tliose  instruments  might  have  made  tbc 
signals  in  question  visible  at  a  much  greater  distance 
^han  bare  tubes  could  have  done:  but  I  still  doubt» 
whether  they  could  be  employed  to  the  use  roca- 
tiooed  by  Polybius,  at  a  greater  distance  than  two 
or  three  leagues^  However,  I  am.  of  opinion,  thH 
a  city  besieged  might  communicate  advjce  to  m 
jrmy  sent,  to  succour  it,  or  give  notice  how  long 
time  It  could  hold  out  a  siege,  in  order  to  taking 
proper  mea^uHDs:   and  that,  on  the^othcr  sid^j  jb^ 
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^Jinny  seht  to  its  aid  might  communicate  its  designs 
to  the  city  besieged^  especially  by  the  assistance  of 
telescopes. 


StcT.  VII.  Philopcemen  gains  a  famous  victory  near 
Mantinea^  over  Machanidas^  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
The  high  regard  paid  to  that  genera t:  Nabis 
succeeds  Machanidas,  Some  instances  of  his 
avarice  and  cruelty.  A  general  peace  concluded 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans y  in  zvhich  thie  • 
allies  on  both  sides  are  included. 

A  HE  Romans,  wholly  employed  in  thJe  war  with  A.M. 
Hannibal,  which  they  resolved  to  terminate,  inter-  3798« 
meddled  very  little  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  did  jj>6* 
not  molest  them  during  the  two  following  years.  *  ^ 

*  In  the  first,  Philopcemen  was  appointed  captain 
gtfherM  of  the  Achasans.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
vested with  this  employment,  which  was  the  highest 
in  the  state,  he  assembled  his  allies  before  he  toofe 
the  field,  and  exhorted  them  to  second  his  zeal  with 
courage  and  warmth,  and  support  with  honour  both 
their  fame  and  his.  He  insisted  strongly  on  the 
care  they  ough^  to  take,  not  of  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  the  dress,  .which  became  women 
only,  andthose  too  of  little  merit;  but  of  the  neat- 
ness and  splendour  of  their  arms',  an  object  worthy 
of  men,  intent  upon  their  own  glory  and  the  good 
of  their  country.  *  • 

His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause, 
insc^much  that,  at  the  breaking  up  ot  the  assembly, 
all  those  who  v/ere  magnificently  dressed  were 
pointed  at ;  so  great  an  influence  have  the  words  of 
an  illustrious  person,  not  only  in  dissuading  men 
from  vice,  but  in  inclining  them  to  virtue;  espe- 
cially when  his  actions  correspond  with  his  words, 
tor  then  it  is  scarce  possibly  to  resist  his  exhgrtJt* 

^  Polyb.  I.  xi.  p.  629-^631, 
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tions.  This  was  the  character  of  Philopoemea. 
ill  his  dresji,  and  frugal  ia  ^is  diet,  he  to6k  vciy 
little  care  of  his  body.  In  conversation  he  sufibed 
patiently  the  ill  temper  of  others,  even  when  thw 
used  contemptuous  expressions :  And,  for  himselt, 
J^  was  sure  never  to  give  the  le^t  ofiepcc  to  any 
one.  It  wa$  his  study,  during  bi^  life>  to  speak 
nothing  but  the  trudb:  and,  mdeed,  the  slightest 
^expressions  of  his  were  heard  with  respect,  and  im- 
jmediately  believed.  And  he  was  not  obii^  fo  em- 
ploy a  great  many  words  to  persuade,  his  conduct 
being  a  rule  of  what  every  body  else  ought  tod6. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  every  body  re- 
turned to  their  respective  cities,  in  the  highest  a4- 
iniration  of  Philopoemen,  whose  words  as  wdl  u 
actions  had  charmed  them;  and  fylly  persyaded, 
that  as  long  as  he  should  preside  iq  the  Kovernoieiit^ 
)t  could  not  but  flourish.  He  immedutely  visited 
the  several  cities,  and  gave  the  necessary  ordersiio 
them.  He  assembled  the  people  in  every  place,  ac- 
quainted them  with  every  thing  that  was  necesiaij 
to  be  done,  and  raised  troops.  After  apending  bear 
eight  months  in  making  the  various  preparatiqpSi 
he  took  the  field. 

« Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemonia,  waswatd^ 
Jng,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  amly,  for  an  opfCK' 
tynity  to  subject  all  Peloponnesus.  The  mooeot 
advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of 
M^ntinea,  Philopoemen  prepared  to  ^ve  him  battk. 
The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out  upon  his  march  at  dtf* 
break,  at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
posted  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  same  line^  bat  a 
little  more  advanced,  the  light  infantry  compel  cf 
foreigners  i  'and  behind  them  chariots  laden  with  a- 
tapuha**,  and  darts  to  sustain  them.  It  appears  ^ 
the  sequel,  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch,  that  rao 


♦  Polyb.  1. ».  p.  63 1-^37.     Pint,  in  Phil^  p.  jji, 
^Engioes  to  discWge  darti  or  aumet^lpc 
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alwg  part  of  the  phuD>  beyond  which  his  troops  ex* 

tendecf  at  each  end. 

At  the  same  time  Philopoemen  marched  his  army 
in  three  bodies  out  of  the  city.  The  first,  consisting 
of  Achaaan  horse,  was  posted  to  the  right.  The 
second,  composed  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  in  the 
centre,  and  advanced  to  the  ditch.  The  third, 
composed  of  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  foreigners^  light- 
armed  troops,  and  some  *  Tarentine  horse,  were  at 
the  left,  with  Philopoemen  at  their  head. 
,  The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching, 
and  the  enemy  in  view,  that  general,  flying  -up  and 
down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  encouraged  Tiis  men 
in  few,  but  very  strong  expressions.  Most  of  them, 
were  even  not  heard ;  but  he  was  so  dear  to  his  sol- 
diers, and  they  reposed  such  confidence  in  him,  that 
they  wanted  no  exhortations  to  jfight  with  incredible 
ardour.  In  a  kind  of  transport  they  animated  their 
general,  aryi  pressed. him  to  lead  them  on  tg  battle. 
All  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  was, 
that  the  time  was  come  in  which  their  enemies  would 
be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  captivity,  and  them* 
selves  restored  to  a  glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  kind  of  co- 
Jomn,  as  if  he  intended  to  begin  the  battle  by  charg- 
ing the  right  wing:  but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a 
proper  distance,  he  on  a  sudden  made  his  infantry 
wheel  about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend  to  his 
right,  and  make  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the 
Achjeans;  and,  to  cover  it,  he  caused  all  the  cha- 
riots laden  with  catapultae  to  advance  forward.  Phi- 
lopoemen plainly  saw  thathis  design  was  to  break  his 
infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with  darts  and  stones: 
however,  he  did  not  give  him  time  fpr  it,  but 
caused  the  Tarentine  horse  to  begin  the  battle  with 
great  vigour,  on  a  spot  where  they  bad  room  enough 
to  engage  in.     Machanidas  was  forced  to  do  the 

• 

♦  Tic  Tarentine  horsemen  had  each  two  horses.    Li  v.  1, 
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same,  and  to  lead  on  his  Tarcntines.  The  firrt 
charge  was  very  furious.  The  light-armed  soldi»s 
advancing  a  little  after  to  sustain  them^  in  a  moment 
the  foreign  troops  were  universally  engaged  on  both 
sides;  and,  as  in  this  attack  they  fought  man  to 
man,  the  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  last, 
the  foreigners  in  the  tyrant's  army  had  the  advant^j 
their  numbers  and  dexterity,  acquired  by  experience, 
giving  them  the  superiority.  The  lUyrians  and  cui- 
rassiers, who  sustained  the  foreign  soldiers  i.i  Philo- 
pocmen's  army,  could  not  withstand  so  furious  & 
charge/  They  were  entirely  broke>  and  fled  with  die 
utmost  'precipitation  towards  the  city  of  MantincJ, 
about  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Phiiopoemen  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  0» 
this  occasion,  says  Polybius,  appeared  the  truth  of 
a  maxim,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  contested, 
That  the  events  of  war  are  generally  successful  or 
unfortunate,  only  in  proportion^  to  the  sKill  or  igflO' 
ranee  of  the  generals  who  command  in  them.  Pl«' 
topoemcn,  so  far  from,  desponding  at  the  ill-success 
of  the  first  charge,  or  being  in  confusion,  was  solely 
intent  upon  taking  advantage  of  the  errors  which tbe 
enemy  mig"ht  commit.  Accordiagly  they  were  guilty 
of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is  but  too  frequent  Oi 
thftse  occasions,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  tco 
strongly  guarded  against,  Machanidas,  ^  after  tk 
left  wing  was  routed,  instead  of  improving  that  «* 
vantage,  by  charging  in  front  that  instant  with  to 
infantry  the  centre  of  that  of  the  enemies,  ^ 
taking  it  at  the  same  time  in  flank  with  his  victo* 
nous  wing,  and  thereby  terminating  the  whole  ^ 
fair,  suffers  himself  like  j^  young  man,  to  be  horrid 
away  by  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  w<i 
pursues,  without  order  or  discipHne,  those  who  were 
flying;  as  if,  after  having  given  way,  fear  would  fl^^ 
have  carried  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Phiiopoemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retireat<> 
his  jiifantry  in  the  centre,  takes  the  .first  cohP^^ 
f  ommands  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at  tl*^ 
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head  marches  and  seizes  the  post  which  Malchanidas 
had  abandoned.  By  this  movement  he  divided  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  infantry  from  his  right  wing. 
He  then  commanded  these  cohorts  to  stay  in  the 
post  they  had  just  seized,  till  farther  orders ;  and  at 
the  same  time  directed  Polybius*,  the  Megalopo- 
litan,  to  rally  all  the  Iliyrians,  cuirassiers,  and  fo- 
reigners, who,  without  quitting  the  ranks,  and  fly- 
ing as  the  rest  had  done,  had  drawn  off,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  conqueror ;  and,  with  these  forces, 
to  post  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  infantry  in  his 
centre,  to  check  the  enemy  in  their  return  from  the 
pursuit. 

But  now  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  elate  with 
the  first  success  of  their  wing,  without  waiting  for 
the  signal,  advance  with  their  pikes  lowered  towards 
the  Achasans  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When 
Ihey  came  up  to  it,  whether  from  being  so  near  the 
enemy,  they  were  ashamed  not  to  go  on,  or  that 
they  did  not  value  the  ditch,  because  it  was  dry  and 
bad  no  hedge;  and  besides,  being  no  longer  able  to 
retire,  because  the  advanced  ranks  were  puslied  for- 
ward by  those  in  the  rear,  they  rushed  into  the  ditch 
at  once.  This  was  the  decisive  point  of  time  whichi 
Philopojmen  had  long  waited,  and  thereupon  he 
orders  the  charge  to  be  sounded.  His  troops  le- 
velling their  pikes,  fell  with  dreadful  shouts  on  the 
Lacedaemonians.  These,  who  at  their  descending 
into  the  ditch,  had  broke  their  ranks,  no  sooner 
saw  the  enemy  above  them,  but  they  immediately 
fled;  nevertheless,-  great  numbers  of  them  were  left 
in  the  ditch,  having  been  killed  either  by  the  Ach»* 
ans,  or  their  own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  action,  the  business 

♦  The  late  translator  of  Polybias  mistakes  this  Officer  for  oar 
historian,  and  here  introduces  him  speaking ;  which  is  others 
wise  ii)  the  original.  polybi\is  the  historian  was  not  born  at 
that  time.  It  is  true  indeed  that  this  person  had  the  same  name, 
and  was  a  native  of  the  s^me  cit^^  whi^h  makes  the  error  the 
IDore  excuseab^c, 
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BOW  was  to  prtwmt  the  tmnt  hom  escaping  tkt 
conqueror*  This  was  Philoporaien's  only  d^t 
Macbanidas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  bis  anny 
fled  i  when,  beii^  sensible  of  his  error,  he  endes- 
Tonied,  but  in  vain,  to  force  his  way  through  tk 
Achaeans.  His  troops  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
were  masters  of  the  bridge  which  lay  over  the  ditdi, 
were  quite  dispirited,  and  endeavoured  to  save  tbero* 
lelves  as  well  as  they  could.  Machanidas  bimsdfi 
finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  bridge,  hurried 
along  the  side  of  the  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a  pla(^ 
for  getting  over  it  Philopcemen  knew  him  by  \m 
purple  mantle,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse:  So 
tha^  after  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  his  officen, 
l>e  passed  the  ditch,  in  order  to  stop  the  tyraat 
The  latter  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch  whidi 
ipight  easily  be  crossed,  claps  spurs  to  his  horse,  aod 
springs  forward  in  order  to  leap  over.  That  veqf 
instant  Philopoenien  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  which 
laid  him  dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant's  besd 
beii^  struck  off,  and  carried  from  rank  to  rank,gm 
new  courage  to  the  victorious  Achacans.  They  pur- 
9wd  the  fugitives,  with  incredible  ajxiour,  as  &r  as 
Tega,  entered  the  city  with  them^  and  being  aow 
masters  of  the  field,  the  very  neat  day  they  encainp^ 
cd  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 

The  Acheansdid  not  lose  many  men  in  thif  bat- 
tle,, but  the  Lacedemonians  lost  four  thousandi  with* 
out  including  the  prisoners,  who  were  still  niare  ofl^ 
merous.  The  bagga^  and  arms  were  also  taken  by 
the  Acbaeans. 

The  conquerors,  struck  with  admiratioa  at  the 
conduct  of  their  general,  to  whom  tl^  victoiy  was 
f  ntirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him  ibA^ 
same  attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  the  tyri^^i 
which  statue  they  afterwards  placed  in  the  leo^ 
of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

Polybius  justly  observes,  that  this  signal  vicWf 
must  not  be  ascribed  either  to  chatice,  or  a  coiww- 
rence  of  circumstances,  but  entirely  to  the  .^SiW^ 


l>f  At  geMra)>  who  hod  fbr#sMn  wd  4ispoied  ^ 
things  necessary  for  this  great  event.  And,  indeed) 
§roKB  the  b^nAJi^  (it  i$  Polybip^  who  still  ^p^aJbSf 
A^d  coptiBves  his  reflections)  Phik^pcpmen  bad  co- 
Tered  hioiself  with  the  ditch :  not  to  avoid  conung 
4o  a  battle,  as  some  have  inn^gined,  but  because,  like 
|t  judicious  H^n  and  a  great  soldier,  he  h^  reflected* 
that  shoiUd  Mach^^idas  attempt  to  make  his  army 
D^s  the  ditch,  before  he  wa^  aware  of  it,  his  trp<^ 
would  c^rUialy  be  cfit  tP  pi^es,  and  entirely  de- 
feated ;  or  if,  being  stopped  by*  the  ditch,  he  should 
change  his  resplu^ion,  and  bre^k  his  ord^r  of  battle 
l;hroxigh  feau*,  that  he  wpuld  be  thought  the  motf 
unskilful  of  generab,  in  abandoning  bis  victory  to 
the  enemy,  without  daring  to  pome  to  a  battle,  and 
in  carrying  off  no  other  marks  of  his  enterprise,  than 
the  ignominy  of  having  renounced  it.  Polybius  also 
highly  applauds  the  presence  of  mind  and  resolu* 
tion  of  PhibpoBmeo,  in  His  not  desponding  or  losii^ 
courage  when  his  left  wing  was  routed;  but  in  hav- 
ing  made  that  ytty  defeat  an  occasion  of  his  gainii^ 
a  glorious  victory. 

Methinks  these  small  battles,  where  there  are  not 
many  combatants  on  Either  side,  and  in  which,  by 
that  means,  one  may  follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye, 
the  several  steps  of  the  commanding  officers,  ob* 
serve  the  seveml  orders  they  give,  the  precautions 
they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit;  that  these,  I 
flay,  may  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  one  day 
to  command  armies ;  and  tl^s  is  one  o(  the  chief 
aul vantages  from  the  study  or  historj\ 

It  is  related  that,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Nemsan   A.  M. 
games  which  were  solemnized  the  ye^^r  after  this    3799- 
famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philoposmen  being  elect-    "^^'  * 
ed  general  of  the  Achseans  a  second  time,  and  having 
then  no  employment  for  his  forces,  upon  account  of 
the  festival,  he  caused  his  phalanx,  very  splendidly 
clothed,  to  pass  in  review  before  all  the  Greeks,  and 
made  them  perform  their  usual  exercises,  to  show 
with  what  dexterity,  strength,  and  agility^  they  per* 
I 
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formed  the  several  military  tnovements,  wtt^oift 
breaking  or  disordering  their  ranks  in  the  least.  He 
afterwards  went  into  the  theatre  in  which  the  musi- 
cians were  disputing  for  the  prize  in  their  art,  ac- 
companied by  those  youths  in  their  coats  of  arms,  aH 
of  a  graceful  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age; 
all  filled  with  the  highest  veneration  for  their  general, 
and  fired  at  the  same  time  with  a  martial  intrepidity; 
sentiments  with  which  their  glorious  battles  and 
success,  under  this  illustrious  general,  had  inspired 
them. 

The  very  instant  that  flourishing  troop  of  youths 
entered  with  Philopccmen,  Py lades  the  musician,  who 
was  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Persians  of*  Timothcus, 
happened  accidentally  to  repeat  the  following  verse, 

The  fwreatbs  of  liherty  to  ineyou  owe, 
*  Tie  brightest  crown  the  gods  bestcw. 

These  lofty  verses  being  finely  expressed  by  th$ 
singer,  who  had  an  exquisite  voice,  struck  the  whole 
assembly.  At  the  same  time  all.  the  Gieeks  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Philopqemen;  apd  clapping  thcit 
•  bands,  and  raising  shouts  of  joy,  they  called  to  mind 
the  glorious  ages  of  triumphant  Greece;  soothing 
themselves  with  the  pleasing  hopes,  that  they  sliouW 
revive  those  ancient  times,- and  their  pristine  gloiyi 
so  greatly  did  a  general,  like  Philopoemen,  increase 
their  confidence,  and  inflame  their  courage. 

And  indeed,  says  Plutarch,  as  we  find  young  colts 
^re  always  fond  of  those  they  are  used  to,  and  that 
in  ciase  any  other  person  attempts  to  mount  tbeiBt 
they  are  displeased,  and  prance  about  with  their  new 
rider;  the  same  disposition  appeared  in  the  Acbsao 
league.  The  instant  they  were  to  embark  in  a  new 
war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  ge-. 
neral  was  appointed,  immcdij^tely  the  deputies  d 
the  confederate  powers  would  be  discouraged,  ao4 

.  •  This  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  XCVtk 
Ol^^inpiad,  i.  c.  298  years  before  Christ.  One  of  his  pieces  wai 
entitled  thd  Persiatu.  '  '  '     ** 
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^m/tlwf  eyes  in  quest  of  Philopoemen  j '  anlj  the 
moment  he  appeared,  the  whole  league  revived  and 
were  ready  for  action;  so  strongly  were  they  per- 
suaded of  his  great  valour  and  abilities ;  well  know^^ 
ing  that  he  was  the  only  general  whose  presence  the 
enemy  dreaded,  and  whose  name  alone  made  them 
tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  more  pleasing, 
more  affecting,  or  more  solid  glory  for  a  general  or  a 
prince,  than  to  see  himself  esteemed,  beloved,  and 
revered,  by  the  army  and  people,  in  the  manner 
Pilopoemen  was?  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  sa 
tasteless  and  void  of  sense,  as  to  prefer,  or  even.com- 
j)are,  to  the  honour  which  the  •  exalted  qualities  of 
Philopoemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory" 
which  so  many  persons  of  quality  imagine  they  de* 
rive  from  their  equipages,  buildings,  furniture,  and 
the  ridiculous  expence  of  their  tables.  Philopoemen 
affected  magnificence  more  than  they  do;  but  then 
he  placed  it  in  what  it  really  consists;  the  clothing  his 
troops  splendidly;  providing  them  good  horses  and 
shining  arms;  supplying,  with  a  generous  hand,  all 
their  wants  both  public  and, private;  distributing 
money  seasonably  to  encourage  the  officers,  and  evea 
})rivate  men :  In  acting  thus,  Phiiopoemen,  though 
dressed  in  a  very  plain  habit,  was  looked  upon  a$ 
the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  general  of  his 
lime. 

.  Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the 
death  of  Machanidas,  the  only  consequence  of  which 
was  its  changing  one  oppressor  for  another.  The 
tyrarit  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny. 
That  unhappy  city,  formerly  so  jealous  of  its  liberty 
and  independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  slavery, 
seemed  by  its  indolence  studious  of  nothing  but  to 
amke  itself  new  chains,  or  to  support  its  old  ones. 
Machanidas  was  ^cceeded  by  Nabis,  who,  though 
^  worse  tyrant,- yet  the  Spartans  did  not  show  th$ 
least  spirit,  or  make  the  least  effort  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  .      • 
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^  UMi^  M  tile  begitming  of  hh  govf^imMiitytiW 
not  desrrotB  to  undertake  any  foreign  expedidotif; 
but  employed  hk  whole  endeavours  to  lay  the^id 
foundations  of  a  lasting  and  cruel  tymnny.  For  tiMt 
purpose  be  made  it  his  particular  care  to  dottroy  sA 
the  reaiaininj^  Spartans  in  that  republi<N  He  ba« 
nished  from  it  all  such  as  were  most  distinguished 
for  their  quidity  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  estates  and 
wi>^e3  to  his  creatures*  We  shall  speak  of  these  pe^ 
SOAB  hereafter  under  the  name  of  the  Extks.  He  hid 
taken  into  his  pa^  a  great  number  of  foreigners^  H 
phmderefs  and  assassins^  and  capable  of  petpdtratin^ 
the  blackest  crimes  for  gain.  This  kind  of  pecqrf^ 
who  haid  been  banished  their  cbuntry  for  their  crimes^ 
flocked  round  the  tyrant^  who^  lived  in  the  midst  of 
them  as  their  protector  and  king ;  employing  the* 
as  h\B  attendants  and  guards,  to  srtrengtben  hi^ff*- 
ittnny;  and  eonfintv  In^  power.  He  was  not  s^jsM 
with  banishing  the  dtizens;  be  acted  in  such  a  tauh 
ik&Cy  that  they  cotdd  dot  find  any  secure  asylum,  em 
in  foreign  countries :  Some  were  butchered  in  their 
journey  by  his  emiissaries^  and  he  recalled  otheis 
ftotA  bami^ment,  with  no  other  view  but  to  murder 
them. 

Besides  these  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine 
which  may  be  called  an  infernal  one,  representing  i 
woman  magmficently  dressed,  and  exactly  itsem* 
bling  his  wife.  Every  time  that  he  sent  for  zofptP' 
son,  to  extbrt  m<mey  from  him,  he  would  first  de- 
clare, in  the  kindest  and  most  gentle  term5>  the  duh 
ger  to  which  the  whole  country,  and  Sparta  in  pth 
ticular,  was  exposed  by  the  menaces  of  the  AchMK 
the  number  of  foreigners  he  was  obliged  to  ke^  ib 
jny  kt  the  security  of  his  government;  the  ^ 
$udn  he  expended  for  the  worship  q£  the  gods^i^tti 
for  the  good  of  the  public*  In  case  the  peisai 
spoke  to  was  wrought  upon  by  his  words,  he  pfo* 
coeded  no  farther,  this  being  all  he  wanted:  t^f  * 

^  Polyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  67^  675. 
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ht  was  fefractory,  and  refused  to  give  him  money^ 
he  would  say,  ••  Probaby  the  talent  of  persuasion  is 
**  not  mine;  but  I  hope  that  Apega  will  have  some 
^  effect  upon  you/'  This  Apega  was  his  wife.  He 
no  sooner  uttered  these  words  but  his  machine  ap- 
peared. Nabiis  taking  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her 
from  her  chair,  and  led  her  to  his  man.  The  hands, 
the  arms,  and  breast  of  this  machine  were  stuck  with 
sharp  iron  points,  concealed  und^  her  clothes.  The 
pretended  Apega  embraced  the  unhappy  wretch^ 
folded  him  in  her  arms;  and  laying  her's  round  his 
Waist,  clasped  him  into  her  bosom,  whilst  he  vented 
the  most  lamentable  cries.  The  machine  was  made 
to  perform  these  several  motions  by  secret  springs. 
In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
from  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  extort  the  sums 
he  demanded. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  so  com- 
pletely wicked,  as  to  contrive,  in  cold  blood,  such  a 
machine,  merely  to  torture  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  feed  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  agonies,  and  hearing  their  groans  ? 
It  is  astonishing  that  iu  such  a  city  as^^parta,  where 
tyranny  was  had  in  the  utmost  detestation;  where 
men  thought  it  glorious  to  confront  death;  where 
religion  and  the  laws  so  far  from  restraining  men  as 
among  us,  seemed  to  arm  them  against  all  who  were 
enemies  to  liberty ;  it  is  astonishing,  I  say,  that  so 
horrid  a  monster  should  be  suffered  to  live  one  day. 

•  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans,  em-    A.M. 
ployed  in  a  most  important  war,  had  intermeddled    3^oo. 
ftry  little  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.    The  Italians,     aot 
finding  themselves  ne^cted  by  that  powerful  peo-  ' 
pie,  who  were  their  only  refbge,  made  a  peace  with 
Philip.    Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  but  P. 
Sempronius  the  proconsul  arrived  with  considerable 
sids;  ten   thousand  foot,  a  thousand   horse,  and 
tbirty-fite  ships  of  wan    He  was  very  much  c^cnd- 

*  Liv.  1.  xxix*  n.  12. 
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ed  at  them  for  makings  this  peace  withoni  tuffio^ 
finBt  ob<»iDed  thc.coosent  of  the  Ax>mtnS)  contrary 
to  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  altiaoce.  Tfcd 
Epirots  also  tiDed  with  the  leogtb  of  die  war,  seitf 
depuiieB  (with  die  proconsul's  leave)  to  Philip,  wh^ 
now  was  returned'  to  Macedonia^  to  exhort  hkn  to 
agree  to  aiQexieral  peace;  hinting  to  him,  that  they 
W.ere  almost  suce^  if  he  consented  ta  have  an  ifiter^ 
Tiew  with  Sempipoiusy  tbey  would  easily  ag^  upoi 
the  conditions*  The  king  was  greatly  pleased  wkii* 
these  overtures,  and  went  to  £4>irus.  .  As  both  {Mr< 
ties  were  desirous  of  peace;  Philip,  that  he  might 
Have  leisure  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  his  kingdom; 
and  the  iLocnans>  that  they  in^ht  b&.ahletocarrf 
on  the,  war  against  Carthage  with  greater  vigour;  a* 
treaty  was  sooa  concluded.  The  kii^  cauwd  P|tt- 
siast  king  of  Bithy nia,  "the  Acba»ans,  BceotiaBSi  Tfan^ 
saliaps,  Acarnanians^  and  Epicots  to  be  iocluded  k 
it  ;.arKi  the  Romans  included,  the  people  of  lliaoH 
kiog  Attalus,  Pkuratusj  Nabii*  tbc  Spartaa  tymoe,. 
syccessor  to  Machaoidas,  the  people  of  Elis»'tb 
l^l.ea^cnians,  and  the  Athenians.  la  this^tnannerthc 
war  of  the  cofifederates  terminated  io  a  peace  i£j» 
long  contiuuaoce* 
;  ...  ..'* 

Sect.  VI 11.     The  glorious  expedilwm  .qf  M^ 
'  c/ms  int^  Media ^  i^arthia,  Uyrea^na,  oMdas/^- 
<is  India.     At  his  returji  /«  Antiochs  /{e.f^ow'*^ 
-     •       udvice  of  Ptolemy  Phibpators  death*  •  -■■ 

•  .     .      ■ »         •  * 

The  history  of  the  wars  m  Greece  o»Hge*ttr<5 

interrupt  the  relation  of  the  transactions  ih  A^  «*^ 

therefore  we  now  return  to  thorn.  •    -•'•'"' 

A.M.       ^Antiochus,  after   the  death  of  Aehsetis^  hiifi^ 

3792.*   employed  some  time  in  settling  his  tSSBAXi  in-AA 

Ant.  J.  C.  Minor,  marched  towards  the  East,  to  redti*fitluA^ 

*"•    provinces  which  had  revolted  frbba  tftfe  eiAjpif^w 

;    f  Palyb*  L  X,  p.  j^7'^»'i6os.       - 
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Syria.  He  began  by  Mcdia^  of  which  the  Parthians 
had  just  before  dispossessed  him.  ArsaceS)  son  to  hitn 
who  founded  that  empire,  was  their  king.  He  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  wars 
of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy  and  Achceus  had  in- 
volved him>  and  had  conquered  Media. 

This  country,  says  Polybius,  is  the  most  powerful 

in  all  Asia,  as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for  the  number 

andstrength  of  the  men,  and  the  great  quantity  of 

horses  it  produces.     Media  furnishes  all  Asia  with 

those  beasts^  and  its  pastures  are  so  good,  that  the 

neighbouring  monarchs  send  the'u:  studs  thither. 

Ecbatana  is  its  capital  city.     The  edifices  of  this 

city  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  king's  palaco 

is  seven  hundred  fathome  round.    Though  all  the 

timber-work  is  of  cedar  and  Cyprus,  yet  not  the  least 

piece  of  timber  was  visible;  the  joists,  the  beams, 

the  cielings,  and  columns,  which  sustained  the  por« 

ticoes  and  piazzas,  being  covered  with  silver  or  gold 

plates.     All  the  tiles  were  of  silver.    The  greatest 

part  of  these  rich  materials  had  been  carried  off  by 

the  Macedonians  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 

the  rest  plundered  by  Aatigonus  and  Seleucus  Ni- 

cator.     Nevertheless,  when  Antiochus  entered  this 

kingdom,  the  temple  of  .£na  was  still  surrounded 

^ith  gilt  columns,  and  the  soldiers  found  in  it  a 

great  number  of  silver  tiles,  a  few  golden  bricks, 

and  a  great  many  of  silver.     All  this  was  converted 

into  specie^  and  stamped  with  Antiochus's  image; 

the  whole  amounting  to  four  thousand  talents,  or 

about  SIX  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance 
as  &r  as  this  temple  i  but  he  never  imagined  that  he 
would  venture  to  cross,  with  his  numerous  army^  a 
country  so  btoen  as  that  which  lies  near  it|  and 
especially  as  no  water  can  be  found  in  those  parts, 
none  appearing  on  thf  surjface  of  the  earth.  There 
are  indeed  rivulets  and  springs  under  ground,  but 
no  one,  except  those  that  know  the  country,  caa 
find  them.     On  this  occasion,  a  true  story  is  reUtC(| 

VOL.  VI.  A  A 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  the  Per^ 
sians,  when  they  conquered  Asia,  gave  to  those 
who  should  raise  water  in  places  where  none  had 
been  before,  the,  profits  arising  from  such  places, 
to  the  fifth  generation  inclusively.  The  inhabitants, 
animated  by  these  promises,  spared  neither  labour 
nor  expence  to  convey  water  under  ground  from 
mount  Taurus,  iVhence  a  great  quantity  flows,  as 
far  as  these  deserts;  insomuch  that  at  this  time  says 
Polybius,  those  who  make  use  of  these  waters,  do 
not  know  from  what  springs  the  subterraneous  ri- 
vulets flow  that  supply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polybius,  who  gene- 
rally is  diffusive  enough,  had  been  more  prolix 
here,  and  explained  to  us  in  what  manner  these 
subterraneous  canals  (for  such  were  the  wells  here 
spoken  of)  were  built,  and  the  methods  employed 
by  Arsaces  to  stop  them.  From  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  prodigious  labour  employed,  and  the 
vast  sums  expended  to  complete  this  work,  we  may 
suppose  that  water  had  been  conveyed  into  every 
part  of  this  vast  desert,  by  stone  aqueducts  buHt 
under  ground,  with  openi?figs  at  proper  distances, 
which  Polybius  calls  wells. 
A.  M.  When  Arsaces  saw  that  Antiochus  crossed  the  de- 
3793-    serts,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  he  imagined 

Ant.j.c.  would  stop  his  march,  he  gave  orders  for  stopping 
up  the  wells.  But  Antiochus,  having  foreseen  this, 
sent  a  detachment  of  horse,  which  posted  itself  near 
these  wells,  and  be;at  the  party  that  came  to  stop 
them.  The  army  passed  the  deserts,  entered  Me- 
dia, drove  Arsaces  out  of  it,  and  recovered  all  that 
province.  Antiochus  stayed  there  the  rest  of  tbc 
year,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  affairs,  and  to  make 
the  preparations  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  year  following  he  entered  very  early  ^^ 
■^  '    Parthia,  where  he  was  as  successful  .as  he  hadbcco 

Ant.  j.C.  the  year  before  in  Media:  Arsaces  was  forced  to  rc- 

2 to.      tire   into  Hyrcanin,  where  he  imagined  that  iflse* 

during  f  om^j  passes  of  the  mountains  which  sepamtr 
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Tt  from  Parthia,  it  wcmld  be  impossible  for  the  Sy* 
rian  army  to  apptoach  him. 

However,  he  was  mistaken :  for,  as  soon  as  the    ^  j^ 
season  would  permit,  Antiochus  took  the  field  j  and^    3795' 
after  incredible  difficulties,  attacked  all  those  posts  Ant.  J.  C. 
at  the  same  time  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  di*     ^^9- 
vided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were  attacks,  and 
soon  forced  them  all.  He  afterwards  assembled  them 
in  the  plains,  and  marched  to  besiege  Seringis,  which 
Was  the  capital  of  Hjrrcania.     Having  besieged  it 
fpr  some  time,  he  at  last  made  a  great  breach,  and 
took  the  city  by  storm,  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
stirrehdered  at  discretion. 

*  In  the  mean  time  Arsaces  was  very  biisy.  As 
he  retired,  he  re-assembled  troops,  which  at  last 
formed  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  He  then  took 
the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
progress  with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  resistance 
protracted  the  war,  which  seemed  almost  at  an  end. 
After  many  engagements,  Antiochus  perceiving  he 
gained  no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  reduce  so  valiant  an  enemy,  and 
drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  provinces,  where,  by 
length  of  time,  he  had  so  strongly  established  him* 
self.  For  this  reason,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  over- 
tures which  were  made  him,  for  terminating  so  te* 
dious  a  war. 

At  last  a  treaty  was  concluded,   in  which  it  was    A.M. 
stipulated  that  Arsaces  should  continue  in  possession    379^« 
of  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist     J^^*^* 
Antiochus  in  recovering  the  rest  of  the  revolted 
provinces. 

Antiochus,    after  this   peace,    turned   his  arms    A.M. 
against  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria.     We  have  al*    ^'^^7'ry 
ready  shown  in  what  manner  Theodotus  had  dis-  ^^l*Jl 
united  Bactriafrom  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it 
to  his  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself.    This  son 

t  Justin.  1.  41.  C.J. 
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had  been  defeated  and  dispossessed  by  Eutbydemiui 
a  brave  and  prudent  man,  who  eng^ed  in  a  long 
war  against  Antiochus.  ''The  latter  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  recover  Bactria  5  but  they  all  were  rcn-r. 
dcred  ineffectual  by  the  valour  and  vigilance  of  Eu- 
thydemus.  During  the  course  of  this  war,  Antio- 
chus  displayed  his  bravery  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  In  one  of  tt^ese  battles  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  and  he  himself  received  a  wound  in  the 
mouth,  which,  however^  was  not  dangerous,  being 
attended  with  only  the  loss  of  some  of  his  teeth. 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  a  war,  when  he  plaioly 
perceived  that  i.t  would  be  impossible  for  him  toi- 
throne  this  prince.     He  therefore  gave  audience  to 
Euthydemus's  ambassadors,  who  represented  tohin), 
that  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  against  their  soic- 
reign  was  not  just:  that  he  had  never  been  his  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  that  he  ought  not  to  avenge 
himself  on  their  king,  because  others  had  rebelkl 
against  him;  that  Bactria  had  thrown  off*  the  y(kc 
of  the  Syrian  empire  under  other  monarchs  lor^ 
before  him;  that  he  possessed  this  kingdom  by  r^ 
of  conquest  over  the  descendants  of  those  chicfe.rf 
the  rebellion,  and  preserved  it  as  the  reward  of  a 
just  victory.     They  also  insinuated  to  him  that  W 
Scythians,  observing  both  parties  had  weakened  ib^ 
selves  by  this  war,  were  preparing  to  invade  &K^ 
with  great  fury;  and  that  should  they  persist  ohsfi- 
nately  in  disputing  it,  those  Barbarians  might  vctjf 
A.  .M    possibly  dispossess  both  of  it.     This  reflection  nM3e 
3798.    an  impression  on  Antiochus,  who,  by  this  ticBCi 
Ant.  J.C.  ^as  grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofitable  and  tcdJoOB 
•     a  war;  and  for  this  reason  he  granted  them  suA 
conditions  as  ended  in  a  peace.    To  confirm  vtA 
ratify  it,  Euthydemus  sent  his  son  to  Antiochus. 
He  gave  him  a  gracious  reception ;  and  judging,  by 
his  agreeable  mien,  his  conversation,  and  the  air  of 
majesty  conspicuous  in  his  whole  person,  that  he  was 

*Po1yb.  I.  X.  p.  620,  621.  &  1.  xi.  p.  651,  6ja» 
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worthy  cf  a  throne,  he  promised  him  one  of  his 
<Iaughters  in  marriage,  and  granted  his  father  the 
title  of  king.  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
put  into  writing,  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed  by 
the  usual  oaths.  * 

Having  received  all  Euthydemus*s  elephants, 
which  was  one  of  the  articles  of  peace,  he  passed 
mount  Caucasus,  and  entered  India,  and  then  re- 
newed his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country. 
He  also  received  elephants  from  him,  which,  with 
those  Euthydemus  had  given  hinx,  amounted  to  an 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  marched  from  thence  into 
Arachosia,  afterwards  into  Drangiana,  thence  into 
Carnunia,  establishing  his  authority  and  good  order 
in  all  those  provinces. 

He  passed  the  winter  in  the  last  country.     From   A.  M. 
thence  he  returned  by  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Me-^^^99'^- 
sopotamia,    and  at  last  arrived  at  Antioch,    after    205. 
having  spent  seven  years  in  this  expedition*     The 
vigour  of  his  enterprises,   and  the  prudence  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  whole  war,  acquired  him 
the  character  of  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  and  made 
him  formidable  to*  Europe  as  well  as  Asia. 

A  litde  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  advice  was   A.M. 
brought  him  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.    38<^- 
That  prince,  by  his  intemperance  and  excesses,  had^"^^'^*^* 
quite  ruined  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally     *^** 
strong  and  vigorous.     He  died,  as  generally  happens 
to  those  who  abandon,  themselves  to  pleasure,  before 
he  had  run  half  his  course.     He  was  scarce  above  ^     \  . 
twenty  years  old  when  he  Ascended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  but  seventeen  years*     He  was  succeeded  by 
Ptolemy  jCpiphanes  his  ^n^  then  five  years  old. 
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Sect.  L  J^tolcmy  Epiphanes  succeeds  Philopator 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  Jntiockvs 
and  Philip  enter  into  an  alliance  to  invade  his 
dominii^s.  The  Romans  become  guardians  ej 
the  young  king^  Antiochus  st^bdiies  Palestine 
and  Ca^losyria.  The  xv^r  of  Philip  agaijist  the 
Athenians^  Attalti^Sy  and  the  Rhodians.  Ite  be- 
sieges A  by  das.  The  ^nkapfhffate  of  that  cits* 
The  Romans  decUtre  war  against  Philip*  Sui' 
pitius  the  consul  is  sent  into.  Macedonia, 
'*■  •■ 

A.  M.  j|  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book  how  Ptokmy 
aI^T.Q  Philopator,  worn  out  with  riots  and  excesses,  had 
^04.  '  come  to  his  end,  after  haying  reigned  seventeen 
years.  As  the  only  persons  present  when  that  n»- 
narch  expired  were  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  their 
creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  long  as  pos- 
sible from  the  public,  in  order  thab  they  might  have 
time  to  carry  off  all  the  money,  jewels,  2|nd  other 

*  Jostin.  1.  XXX.  c.  1,    Polyb.  1.  xf.  p.  71s— 7*o» 
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valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  formed 
a  plan  to  maintain  the  authority  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  late  Hing,  by  usurping  the  regency  during 
the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
who  was  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined 
this  might  be  easily  done,  if  they  could  but  take  off 
Tlepolemus,  who  had  succeeded  Sosibes  in  the  ^ni- 
nistry;  and  accordingly  they  concerted  measures  to 
dispatch  him. 

At  last  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king*^ 
death.  Immediately  a  great  cduncil  of  the  Mace- 
donians *  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathocles  and 
Agathoclea  were  present.  Agathocles,  after  shed- 
ding abundance  of  tears,  begins  by  imploring  their 
protection  for  the  young  king,  whom  he  held  in  his 
arms.  He  told  them  that  his  royal  father,  in  his 
expiring  moments,  had  committed  him  to  the  care 
of  Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  tl)em ;  and 
had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Mace- 
donians. That  for  this  reason  he  was  come  to  im* 
plore  their  assistance  against  Tlepolemus^  who,  as 
he  had  certain  advice,  had  formed  a  design  of 
usurping  the  crown .  He  added,  that  he  hadbrought 
witnesses  expressly  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the 
same"  time  offered  to  produce  them.  He  imagined 
that  by  this  weak  artifice,  Tlepolemus  would  be 
immediately  dispatched,  and  that  in  consequence 
he  might  easily  obtain  ,the  regency;  but  the  arti- 
fice was  too  gross,  and  the  j)eople  immediately  swore 
the  destruction  of  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  all 
their  creatures.  This  last  attempt  recalling  to  their 
remembrance  their  other  crimes,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria  rose  against  them.  The  young  lung 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  seated  on'he 
throne  in  Hippodrome.  After  which  Agathocles, 
his  sister,  and  CEinanthe  his  mother,  were  brought 

•  Polybius  gives  this  name  to  the  Alexandrians  who  de- 
scended from  the  Macedonians,  and  the  posterity  of  the 
founders  of  Alexandria,  or  of  those  to  wh^ni  the  s^mt  privU 
leges  had  been  granted. 
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before  the  king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his 
order.  The  populace  exposed  their  dead  bodies  to 
all  the  indignities  possible ;  drawing  them  through 
the  streets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  tbeir* 
relations  and  creatures  met  with  the  same  treatment, 
*  and  not  one  of  them  was  spared.  The  usual  and 
just  end  of  those  unworthy  favourites,  who  abuse 
the  confidence  of  their  sovereign  to  oppress  the 
people,  and  whd  never  punish  those  who  resemble 
themselves. 

Philammon,  the  assassin,  who  had  been  hired  to 
murder  Arsinoe,  being  returned  from  Cyrenc  to 
Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  this  tumult 
broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate 
queen  had  immediate  notice  of  it,  and  taking  this 
opportunity,  which  the  distractions  of  jthe  city- 
gave  them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  their  mistress's 
death.  Accordingly  they  broke  open  the  door  of 
the  house  where  he  waS)  and  killed  him  with  dobs 
and  stones. 

■  The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  {Mp^ 
vided  for,  was  given  to  Sosibes,  son   to  hinr  vibo 
bad  governed  during  the  three  last  reigns.     History 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  was  still  alive;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  he  had 
passed  above  threescore  years  in  the  administratiofl. 
'No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  cor- 
rupt than  this  Sosibes.     He  made  no  scruple  of 
committing  the  blackest  crimes,  provided  they  cofl* 
duced  to  his  ends.     Polybius  imputes  to  him  the 
murder  of  Lysimachus  son  of  Ptolemy,    and  of 
Arsinoe  daughter  of  that  Lysimachus ;  of  Magis 
6(^of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice  dau^ter  c^  M»- 
gas ;  of  Berenice  mother  to  Ptolemy  Philopatorj 
of  Cleocnenes  king  of  Sparta ;  and  lastly,  of  Ar- 
sinoe daughter  of  Berenice.     It  is  surprising  chati 
notwithstanding  a  conduct  of  so  much  inhumaDity 
and  cruelty  in  his  administration,  he  should  $up« 

^  Polyt.  in  Excerpt,  p.  64* 
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port  himself  iscf  long,  and  at  last  come  to  a  peace- 
able end. 

*  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Ma-    A-^ 
cedonia,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Ptolemy  P^^'^*  ^nt.  /  C. 
Ijator,  had  discovered  the  strongest  zeal  for  the  in-     zoy 
tcrest  of  that  monarch,  and  were  ready  to  assist  him 
on  all  occasions.     Yet,  no  sooner  was  he  dead,  leav- 
ing behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  huma- 
nity and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb  in 
the  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom,  but  they  im- 
mediately join  in  a  criminal  alliance,  and  excite  each 
other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  do* 
minions  between  them.     Philip  was  to  have  Caria, 
Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt;  and  Antiochus  all 
the  rest.     With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Coelo- 
syria  and  Palestine;  and,  in  less  than  two  cam- 
paigns, made  an  entire  conquest  of  those  two  pro- 
vinces, with  all  their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their 
guilt,  says  Polybius,  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
glaring,    had   they,    like   tyrants,  endeavoured  to 
gloss  over  their  crimes  with  some  specious  pretence; 
but  so  far  from  doing  this,  their  injustice  and  cruelty 
were  so  bare^cd,   that  to  them  was  applied  what 
is  generally  said  of  fishes,   that  the  large  ones, 
though  of  the  same  species,   prey'  on  the  lesser. 
One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the  same  author, 
at  seeing  the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly- 
violated,  to  accuse  Providence  of  being  indifferent 
and  insensible  to  the  most  horrid  crimes.     But  it 
ftilly  justified  its  conduct,  by  punishing  those  two 
kings  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  made  such  an 
example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to 
deter  others  from  following  their  example.     FBr, 
whilst  they  are  meditating  to  dispoa|ess  a  weak  and 
helpless  infant  of  his  kin^om,  by  piece-meal.  Pro- 
vidence raised  up  the  Romans  against  them,  who 
tntirdy  ^bverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus, and  reduced  their  successors  to  ahno^  as 

'Polyb.  J.  iiL  p.  159.    Id.  I.  xip.  p.  707,  &  758. 
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great  (calamities,  as  those  with  whiah  ^ey  intended 
to  crush  the  infant  king. 

"During  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  over  whom  he  gained  an  in-i 
considerable  advantage,  in  a  naval  engagement  near 
the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Miletus. 
.  -^        "  The  next  year  he  invade^  Attalus,  and  advanced 
3802!    ^5  far  as  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 
Ant.  J.C.  But  all  his  efi^rts  in  assaulting  that  city  being  to  no 
202.     purpose,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury  against  the 
gods;  and  not  satisfied  with  burning  their  temples, 
he  demolished  statues,  broke  to  pieces  their  altars, 
and  even  pulled  up  the  stones  from  their  foundations, 
th^t  not  the  least  footsteps  of  them  might  remwii 
He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians. 
Having  already  fought  them  with  but  indifferent 
success,  he  ventured  a  second' battle  off  the  island 
of  Chio.     Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of 
the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was  defeated  with  consi- 
derable loss.     There  were  killed,  ift  his  army,  three 
thousand  Macedonians,   and   six  thousand  allies; 
and  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  confederates, 
with  seven  hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Rhodians  lost  but  si:f  ty  men,  and  Attalus  three 
score  and  t^n. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement 
to  himself,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  The  first  was, 
that  having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore,  he  had 
taken  that  prince's  ship;  and  the  second,  that  hav- 
ing cast  anchor  near  the  promontory  of  Argennuni) 
he  had  stopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  ene* 
mies.  But  though  he  assumed  the  best  air  he 
could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  great  loss,  and  could 
neither  conceal  it  from  others,  nor  himself.  This 
prince  had  n^er  lost  so  great  a  number  of  mcQ 
either  by  sea  or  land  in  one  day.  He  was  highly 
afflicted  upon  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  his  natiual 
vivacity. 

"  Polyb.  in  Excerp.     Vales,  p.  70,  &  73. 
*  Polyb.  Ib»  p.  66.    Diod.  Id.  p.  294. 
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•'Nevertheless,  the  ill*  success  of  this  battle  did  not    a.  M* 
abate  Philip's  courage.  The  character  of  that  prince     38o3- 
was  to  be  unshakeo  in  his  resolutions ;  and  not  to     J^/^  ' 
be  dejected  by  disappointments,  but  to  overcome 
difficulties  by  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance; 
and  accordingly  he  continued  the  war  with  fresh 
bravery.     I  am  not  certain  whether  we  may"  not 
date,  about  this  time,  the  cruelties  which  Philip 
exercised  over  the  Cianians  -,  a  barbarity  he  is  often 

reproached  with,  the  particulars  of  which  have  un-. 

,  happily  been  lost.      Cios,    whose   inhabitants  are 
called  Cianians>  was  a  small  city  of  Bithynia.     The 
man  who  was  governor  of  it,    had  been  raised  to 
that  post  by  the  iEtolians,  who  at  that  time  were  in 
alliance  witii  Philip.     We  find  that  he  besieged  it 
at  the  request  of  his  son-in-law  Prusias,  king  erf 
Bithynia,  who  pretended  to  have  received  some  in- 
sult from  it.     The  city  was  in  all '  probability  taken 
by  storm.     A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered the  most  cruel  torments ;  the .  rest  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  captivity,  which  to  them  was 
worse  than  death ;  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the 
very  foundations.  This  barbarity  alienated  the -^to- 
liaos  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rhodians,  who 
were  allies  and  friends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios. 
Polybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  the  im- 
prudence of  the  Cianians  themselves,  who  used  to 
bestow  all   posts  and  preferments  on  their  most 
worthless  citizens;  and  to  follow  so  blindly  their 
pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to  perse- 
cute those   who  ventured   to   oppose   them.     He 
adds,  that  a  people,  who  act  in  this  manner,  plunge 
voluntarily  into  the  greatest  calamities;  and  that  it 
is  surprising  they  do  not  correct  themselves  in  this 
respect  by  the  experience  of  all  ages;  which  show, 
that  the  ruin  of  the  most  powerful  states  is  solely 

.  -  Polyb.  1.  xYi.  p.  733—739-  L^^-  ^^  ^^xxi.  n.  16,  18.  Polyb. 
1.  xvii.  p.  745.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  31.  Strab.  1.  xix.p.  S^S-  ^olybi 
1.  XV.  p.  709— 711- 
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owing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to  whom  they  con- 
fide  cither  the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  their  political  affairs. 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Cherso- 
nesus,  where  several  cities  surrendered  voluntarily. 
However,  Abydos  shut  her  gates  against  him,  ain! 
eveft  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  This  city  is  in 
Asia,  and  stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hel- 
lespont,  now  called  the  Dardanelles,  and  opposite 
tp  the  city  of  Sestus  in  Europe.  The  distance  be-  • 
tween  these  two  cities  was  about  two  miles.  The 
reader  will  suppose,  that  Abydos  must  be  a  city  of 
great  importance,  as  it  conunanded  the  straits,  and 
made  those,  who  were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of 
the  communication  between  theEuxine  Sea  and  the 
Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised,  in  the  as- 
saulting and  defending  of  cities,  was  omitted  in  this 
siege.  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater  ob- 
stinacy, which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side 
of  the  besieged,  to  have  rose  to  fury  and  brutality. 
Confiding  in  their  own  strength,  they  repulsed  with 
the  greatest  vigour  the  first  approaches  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians.  On  the  side  next  the  sea,  the  machines 
of  war  no  sooner  came  forward,  but  they  imme* 
diately  were  either  dbmounted  by  the  baJistae/  or 
consumed  by  fire.  Even  the  ships,  on  which  tbey 
were  mounted,  were  in  danger;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  besiegers  saved  thera.  On 
the  land  side,  the  Abydonians  also  defended  tfaem- 
selves  for  some  time  with  great  courage,  and  did 
not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  Bot  find- 
ing that  the  outward  wall  was  sapped,  and  that  the 
Macedonians  carried  their  mines  under  the  inward  * 
one,  which  had  been  raised  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  other,  they  sent  deputies  to  Philip,  o&nng  to 
surrender  their  city  upon  the  following  con(^tions: 
that  such  forces,  as  had  been  sent  them  by  tbeRbo- 
dians  and  king  Attalus,  should  return  to  thrir  it- 
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spectIV€  ^vereigns  under  his  sa&-conducti  and  that 
all  free  citizens  should  retire  whithersoever  they 
pleased  with  thfe  clothes  they  then  had  on.  Pbrlip 
answering,  that  the  Abydonians  had  only  to  choose, 
whether  they  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  con- 
tinue to  defend  themseh^es  valiantly^  the  deputies 
retired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  besieged,  in  trans- 
ports of  despair  assemble  together,  and  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  They  came  to  this  resolutioni 
first,  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty,  to 
animate  them  to  defend  the  city  with  the  utmost 
vigour:  secondly,  that  all  the  women  should  be 
shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  all  the  chil-  • 
dred,  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymnasium :  that 
this  being  done,  they  then  should  bring  into  the 
great  square  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and 
carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valuable  effects  into  the 
*  Quadrireme  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Trireme  of 
the  Cizycenians.  This  resolution  having  passed 
unanimously,  another  assembly  was  called,  in  which 
they  chose  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of 
the  citizens,  but  at  the  s^me  time  had  vigour  enough 
left  to  execute  what  should  have  been  determined ; 
and  they  were  made  to  take  an  oath  in  presence  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  instant  they  saw  the 
enemy  master  of  the  inward  wall,  they  should  kill 
the  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  two  gallies 
laden  with  their  efiects,  and  throw  into  the  sea  all 
their  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  heaped  together: 
then  sending  for  their  priests,  they  took  an  oath 
either  to  conquer  or  die,  sword  in  hand ;  and  after 
having  sacrificed  the  victims,  they  obliged  the  priests 
and  priestesses  to  pronounce,  before  the  altar,  the 
greatest  curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,   they  left  off  countermining, 
and  resolved^  the  instant  the  wall  should  fall,  to  fly 

•  Onadriremcs  were  galjics  with  four  bcDchej  of  oars,  and 
Tiircmcf  ihojc  with  Arc^. 
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to  the  breach,  and  fight  to  the  last.  Accordingly^' 
the  inward  wall  tumbling,  the  besieged,  true  to  the 
oath  they  had  taken,  fought  in  the  breach  with  such 
unparalleled  bravery,  rhat  though  Philip  had  perpe- 
tually sustained  with  fresh  soldiers  those  who  had 
mounted  to  the  assault;  yet  when  night  separated 
the  combatants,  he  was  still  'doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydonians  as 
marched  first  to  the  breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the 
slain,  fought  with  fury  j  and  not  only  made  use  of 
their  swords  and  javelins,  but,  after  their  arms  were 
broken  to  pieces,  or  forced  out  of  their  hands,  the/ 
rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonians,  knocked 
down  some,  and  broke  the  sarissae  or  long  spears  of 
others,  and  with  the  pieces  struck  their  feces  and 
such  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were  uncovered,  till 
they  made  them  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the 
breach  was  q\iite  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Abydonians;  and  those  who  had  escaped,  wcrt 
so  prodigiously  fatigued,  and  had  received  so  many 
wounds,  that  they  could  scarce  support  themselves. 
Things  being  brought  to  this  dreadful  extremity, 
two  of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to  execute  the 
dreadful  resolution  that  had  been  taken,  and  which 
at  that  time  displayed  itself  to  their  imaginations  in 
all  its  horror,  agreed,  that  to  save  their  wives  and 
children,  they  should  send  to  Philip,  by  day-break, 
all  their  priests  and  priestesses,  clothed  in  pontifical 
habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  the  gata 
to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  hrKlbecn 
agreed,  was  surrendered  to  Philip  i  during  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Abydonians  who  survived, 
vented  millions  of  imprecations  against  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  especially  against  the  priests  and  pnest- 
csscs,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy  those  who© 
they  themselves  had  devoted  to  deatii  with  the  most 
dreadful  oaths.  Philip  marched  into  the  cityt  ^^d 
seized,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  rich  tir 
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fccts  which  the  Abydonjans  had  heaped  together  la 
one  place*  But  now  he  was  greatly  terrified  with 
the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among  these  ill-fated  citi2^ns, 
whom  despair  had  made  furious  and  distracted, 
some  were  strangling  their  wives  and  children,  and 
others  cutting  them  to  pieces  with  their  swords; 
some  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were 
plunging  them  into  wells,  whilst  others  again  were 
precipitating  them  from  the  tops  of  houses;  in  a 
word^  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors. 
Philip,  pierced  with  grief,  and  seized  with  horror 
at  this  spectacle,  stopped'  the  soldiers  who  were 
greedy  of  plunder,  and  published  a  declaration,  im- 
porting, that  he  would  allow  three  days  to  all  who 
were  resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves. 
He  was  in  hopes,  that  during  this  interval,  they 
would  change  their  resolution ;  but  they  had  made 
their  choice  before.  They  thought  it  would  be  de- 
generating from  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
fighting  for  their  country,  should  they  survive  them. 
The  individuals  of  every  family  killed  one  another, 
and  none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but 
those  whose  hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept 
from  destroying  themselves. 

A  little  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassa-    A.M.. 
dor  from  the  Romans  to  Philip  arrived.     This  em-    3803. . 
bassy  was  sent  oh  various  accounts,  all  which  it  will  Ant.  j.C 
be  proper  to  explain.     The  fame  and  glory  of  this     *^** 
people  had  just  before  spread  through  all  parts  of 
the  world,  by  the  victory  which  Scipio  gained  over 
Hannibal  in  Africa;   an  event  that  so  gloriously 
(with  regard  to  the  Romans)  terminated  the  second 
Punick  war.     ^The  court  of  Egypt,  being  in  so 
much  danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed 
between   Philip  and  Antiochus  against  their  infant 
king,  had  addressed  the  Romans  for  protection,  and 
offered  them  the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  the 

'  Justin.  1.  XXX.  c.  2,  Sc  3.  Sc  1.  xxxi.  c.  i.     Valer.  Max.  1.  vi. 
c.  6.     Liv.  r.  xxxi.  n.  »,  f,  Sr  18. 
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regency  of  the  kingdom  during  bis  minority;  6e* 
daring,  that  the  late  monarch. had  desired  it  at  his 
death.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to 
suffer  the  power  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase 
by  the  addition  of  so  many  rich  provinces,  of  which 
the  empire  of  Egypt  at  that  time  consisted.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  they  would  soon  be 
engaged  in  war  with  those  two  princes,  with  one  o^ 
whom  they  already  had  some  differences,  which 
threatened  much  greater.  For  these  reasor*s*  they 
had  not  hesitated  in  accepting  the  guardianship; 
and  in  consequence  had  appointed  three  deputies, 
who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  two  kings  with 
their  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  infest  the 
dominions  of  their  royal  pupil,  for  that  otherwise 
they  should  be  forced  to  declare  war  against  them. 
Every  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  declaring  so 
generously  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  mo- 
narch, was  making  a  just  and  noble  use  of  their 
power. 

At  the  same  time  there  arrived  in  Rome  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Rhodians  and  from  king  Attalus, 
to  complain  also  of  the  enterprises  <^  the  two 
kirigs;  and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  deputies^  was  solicitio^ 
several  cities  of  Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  wascer* 
tainly  meditating  sonie  great  design.  This  was  a 
fresh  motive  for  hastening  the  departure  of  the  three 
ambassadors. 

Being  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the 
siege  o?  Abydos,  they  sent  to  Philip  the  youngest 
of  their  colleagues,  named  ^milius,  who,  as  has 
been  observed,  arrived  at  Abydos  the  time  that  the 
city  was  upon  the  point  of  being  surrendeitd. 
^milius  acquainted  Philip,  that  he  was  ordered,  in 
the  name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make 
war  upon  any  of  the  states  of  Greece;  nor  to  invade 
any  part  of  Ptolemy's  dominions ;  but  to  refer  to  a 
JUS!  arbitration  his  pretensions  upon  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians.  That,  provided  bt  acquiesced  with  these 
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rtitionstrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace ;  but 
that  if  he  refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim  war 
against  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the 
Rhodians  had  occasioned  the  rupture.  *''  But,'^ 
says  jEmilius,  interrupting  him,  "  did  the  Athe- 
nians and  Abydotiians  attack  you  first  ?"  Pliilip*, 
who  had  not  been  used  to  hear  truth,  offended  at 
the  boldness  of  such  an  answer  addressed  to  a  king; 
''  Your  age,"  says  he  to  the  ambassador,  "  your 
beauty,*'  (for  Polybius  infortns  us  that  this  ambas- 
sador had  really  a  fine  person)  *^  and  especially  the 
Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  de- 
gree. For  my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may  ob- 
serve punctually  the  treaties  it  has  concluded  with 
me :  but,  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope 
to  show,  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not 
yfeld  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or  reputation." 
The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  answer, 
and  Philip  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  gar-* 
rison  in  it,  and  returned  to  Macedonia. 

-finiilius  seems  to  have  gone  itito  Egypt,  whilst 
the  two  other  ambassadors  went  very  probably  to 
Antiochus.  -^milius,  being  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolerriy,  in  the  name 
of  the  Romans,  pursuant  td  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  senate  at  his  setting  out  3  and 
settled  every  thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  would  then  admit.  He 
appointed  Aristomenes  the  Acarnanian,  to  superin- 
tend the  education  and  person  of  the  yduftg  mo- 
narch, and  made  him  prime  minister.  This  Arifto- 
mencs  had  grown  old  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and 
acted  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the 
employment  conferred  upon  him. 

*  Insutto  *v^a  audire,  firccior  cratio  «visa  est§  fuhn  put  hahtn^ 
mpud  regem  esset.  ^tas,  inquit,  e't  forma,  et  I'uper  omnia  Ro« 
manam  nomen  te  ferociorem  faclt.  Ego  atitem  primiim  velim 
vos  foedemm  memores  fervare  mecum  pacem.  Si  bello  lacdTo 
ritisy  mi  hi  quoqae  in  animo  est  facere,  at  regnum  Macedonum 
nomenqae  haud  min^  quam  Itamanon  nobile  bello  sentiatis.  . 
Liir.  1.  xxxi.  n.  i8r 
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^Jn  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  At- 
tica waste,  th^  pretence  of  which  invasion  was  as 
follows.  Two  young  men  of  Acarnania,  being  in 
Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  grand  mysteries  were 
solemnizing  there,  had  crowded  into  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  forbid.  Though 
their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they 
were  immediately  massacred,  as  guilty  of  impletv 
and  sacrilege.  The  Acarnanians,  justly  exasperated 
at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who 
gladly  embraced  thb  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a 
body  of  forces,  with  which  they  entcred|  Attica, 
ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  home 
laden  with  spoils, 

'The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  s^ost 
this  enterprise  to  Rome,  an,d  were  joined  oi^  that 
occasion  by  the  Rhodians  aqd  king  Att^us.  Tbt 
Romans  only  sought  for  an  ppportunity  to  Wak  witk 
king  Philip,  at  whom  they  were  very  niuch  ofiapdol 
•He  had  mfringed  the  condition  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  with  him  three  years  befiare,  ii>  not 
Ceasing  to  infest  the  alli^  who  were  included  in  rt. 
He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money  to  Hai- 
hibal  in  Africa ;  and  a  report  was  spread  that  be  was 
at  that  time  very  busy  in  Asia.  This  made  thie  Ro- 
mans uneasy,  who  called  to  mind  the  trouble  which 
Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them>  with  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Ej^irots,  a  people  very  much  inferior  to  the 
Macedonians.  Thus,  having 'ended  the  war  against 
Carthage,  they  imagined  it  adviseable  to  prevent 
the  enterprises  of  this  new  enemy,  who  mijght  be- 
come formidable,  in  case  they  sl)ould  give  hm 
time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after 
making  such  an  answer  as  pleased  all  the  ambassa- 
dors, ordered  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  the  proprsetor, 
to  advance  towards  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order 
to  examine  matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  immediate  aid.  to  the  allies. 

^  Liv.  L  xxxi.  n.  14*  '  Ibid.  n.  1—3. 
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*  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  senate  deliberated 
seriously  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  junc- 
ture. At  the  very  time  it  dissembled  to  consider 
that  important  affair,  a  second  embassy  arrived  from 
the  Athenians,  which  brought  advice  that  Philip 
was  upon  the  point  of  tnvadiAg  Attica  in  person ; 
and  that  in  case  they  were  not  immediately  sue- 
couredy  he  would  infallibly  make  himself  master  of 
Athens.  They  also  received  letters  from  Levinus 
the  proprietor,  and  from  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by 
which  they  were  informed  that  they  had  the  strongest 
reasons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  some  design  ag^tnst 
them;  and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they 
had  no  time  to  lose. 

*  Upon  this  news,  die  Romans  resolved  to  pio-    A.  M. 
claim  war  agatnat  Philip.     Accordii^y,  P.  Suipi*    a^^'H*^ 
tios  the  consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  ^lUen  t^    -J^ 
lot,  put  to  sea  with  an  army,  and  soon  arrived  Ihere. 

Here  he  was  soon  informed  that  Athene  w$b  h6*^  * 
si^d,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He  detacb«4 
a  squadron  of  twenty  galliea,  commanded  by  ClatH 
dim  Ccdto,  who  set  sail  that  instsnt.  Philip  hMl 
not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in  pcraoQ^  but  depute 
one  of  his  lieutenants  £ac  that  purpose;  having 
taken  the  field  in  person  against  Attalos  and  tfat 
SJiodians. 
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SiCT.  II..  Expeditions  of  the  consul  Sulpitius  iu 
Macedonia.  The  Mtolians  wait  for  the  evenly 
in  order  to  declare  themselves.    Philip  loses  a 

,  battle.  Villius  succeeds  Sulpitius.  No  consi* 
derable  tratisaction  happens  during  his  govern* 
tneut.  Flaminius  succeeds  him.  Antiochus  rt' 
covers  Calosyria^  of  which  he  had  been  dispos- 
sessed btf  Aristomenesy  the  prime  minister  rf 
Egypt.  Various  expeditions  of  the  consul  inU 
Phocis.  The  Achaans,  qfter  long  debates,  de- 
clare for  the  Romans. 

^- Jf  'Claudius  cento,  whom  the  consul  lud 

j^^t  j;c,scnt  to  succour  Athens,  having  entered  the  Piraeus 
soo.  with  his  gallies,  revived  the  drooping  courage  ci  the 
inhabitants.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  security  tbc 
city  and  the  country  round  it ;  but  having  advke 
that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the  least 
order  or  discipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  htsaSed 
out  with  his  fleets  arrived  jKear  the  city  before  dif) 
and  finding  the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  witfaont 
molestation;  set  fire  to  the  public  magazines  wbid 
were  full  of  com,  and  to  the  arsenal  that  was  well 
provided  with  machines  of  war;  cut  the  wholegpr- 
jrison  to  pieces;  and  after  carrying  on  board  his  ships 
the  immense  booty  he  had  amassed,  he  returned  to 
the  Pineus. 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  insbmt 
he  heard  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  tbt 
confederate  city,  flew  thither,  in  hopes  of  surpriitog 
the  Romans.  However,  they  were  gone;  so  tbat 
he  seemed  to  have  come  for  no  other  purpose,  but 
to  be  specutor  of  that  city,  still  burning  and  half 
ruined.  He  Would  certainly  have  treated  Athens 
in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  the  couriers,  caHed 

*  Lit.  L  xxxi.  n.  21^26; 
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*  Hierocrodromi,  who  perceived  the  king's  troops 
from  the  eminence  where  he  was  posted^  had  not 
carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  to  Athens,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep.     Philip  arrived  a  few 
hours  after,  but  before  day-break.     Perceiving  that 
his  stratagem  had  not  taken  effect,  he  resolved  to 
attack  the  city.     The  Athenians  had  drawn  up  their 
soUiers  in   battle  without  the  walls,  at  the  gate 
Dipylos;  Philip,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
attacked  them  with  vigour,  and  having  killed  se- 
veral of  them  with  his  own  hand,  repulsed  them 
back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
viseable  to  pursue  them.     But  he  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  the  country  seats,  on  the  places  for  the 
public  exercises,  at  the  Lyceum,  and  especially  on 
such  temples  as  stood  without  the  city ;  setting  fire 
to  every  thing,  and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his 
way,  not  sparing  either  the  tombs  or  the  most  sacred 
places. 

He  marched  from  hence  with  a  view  of  surprising 
Eleusis,  where  his  project  also  proved  abortive.  He 
then  proceeded  towards  Corinth,  when  hearing  that 
the  Achseans  held  their  assembly  at  Argos^  he  went 
thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  had  succeeded 
Machanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country  with 
his  incursions.  Philip  offered  to  charge  himself  en- 
tirely with  that  war,  and  his  proposal  was  received 
with  universal  joy.  However,  he  added  a  condition 
which  abated  it  very  much :  tiiat  they  should  furnih 
him  with  as  many  troops  as  were  necessary  for  garri- 
soning Crsea,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth ;  and  that  they 
should  not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without  de- 
fence, whilst  be  was  fighting  for  them.  They  per- 
<;eived  that  his  design  was  to  draw  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus all  the  Achaan  youth,  in  order  to  make  him- 

•  They  were  sq  called  from  running  a  great  number  of  utiles 
lA  one  day* 
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self  master  of  it»  and  eogagt  it  m  the  tvar  aguost' 
the  RoQHins.  CycUa4us»  who  presided  in  the  as- 
sembly, eluded  die  iMTOposal,  by  (^senring,  that  k 
was  not  allowed,  by  their  laws^  tx>  debate  on  any 
subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly  bad  beai 
summoned*  They  therefoie  broke  up^  after  baviag 
resolved  upon  the  war  afiaiost  Nabis^  and  thebc^ 
of  Philip  were  a^n  defeated 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which 
succeeded  no  better  than  the  former,  except  that 
he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  temples,  sra* 
tyes,  and  valuaUe  works,  as  remained  in  that  cons- 
try.  After  this  expedition,  he  retired  into  Boeotix 
'The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  Apc^ 
Ionia  and  Dyrrachium,  sent  to  Macedonia  a  coooi* 
derable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Apus- 
tius  the  lieuteoaat,  who  laid  waste  the  plains,  sod 
took  several  small  cities.  Philip>.  who  was  returned 
into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparadoos 
with  prodigious  vigour. 

The  great  object  which  both  parties  bad  in  view, 
was  to  engage  the  ^tolians  to  their  side.  They 
were  now  going  to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to 
which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  scot 
their  ambassadors  i  he  who  was  deputed  by  PbiUp 
sipoke  first.  All  he  required  was^  that  the  £to- 
l^ans  should  observe  strictly  the  treaties  of  peace 
which  they  had  concluded  three  years  before  with 
]Philip ;  having  then  experienced  how  useless  d)tff 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  was  to  them.  He  b* 
.^^taivced  severiai  cities,  of  which  that  people  btd 
possessed  them$elves>  upon  pretence  of  succouriag 
tiicm,  as  Syracuse,  Tarentum^  Capua;  the  list 
city  especially,  which  was  no  longer  Capua,  but 
the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  skeleton,  as 
it  were,  of  a  city,  having- neither  senate,  inhabitants, 
or  magistrates  9  mort  barbarously  used  by  thosp 
who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  co^itioiii 

'Liv.  L  xxxi.  n.  27—3^. 
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than  if  they  had  entirely  destroyed  it.  **  If  fo» 
reigncrs,"  says  he,  *'  who  differ  from  us  more  by 
'*  their  Idnguage,  their  manners,  and  their  laws, 
**  thdn  by  the  wide  distance  of  land  and  sea  which 
*^  separate  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of 
**  this  country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  ex- 
"  pect  more  humane  treatment  from  them,  than 
**  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us, 
^^  who  are  of  the  same  country,  whether  jEtolians, 
"  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians,  and  who  speak  the 
*^  same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with 
"  little  or  no  consequence  or  duration;  but  with 
*^  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  whilst  we  are 
^  Greeks,  are,  and  shall  for  ever  be  at  war.  This 
^  time  three  years  you  concluded  a  peace  with  Phir 
"  lip  in  this  very  place :  now  the  same  causes  still 
*'  subsist ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  act  irf  the 
**  same  manner.*' 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of 
the  Romans,  spoke  next.  They  began  by  display- 
ing, in  an  affecting  manner,  the  impious  and  sacri- 
legious fury  which  Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most 
sacred  monuments  of  Attica,  on  the  most  august 
temples,  and  the  most  awful  tombs;  as  if  he  had 
declared  war,  not  only  against  men,  and  the  living; 
bat  against  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  gods.  That  ^Etolia  and  all  Greece  must  ex- 
pect the  same  treatment,  if  Philip  should  have  the 
like  occasion.  They  concluded  with  conjuring  the 
^tolians  to  take  compassion  of  Athens,  and  to  un- 
dertake, under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  and  of  the 
Romans,  whose  power  only  that  of  the  gods  could 
equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  refuted 
very  circumstantially  the  reproaches  of  the  Mace- 
donians, with  respect  to  the  treatment  which  Rome 
had  made  the  conquered  cities  suffer;  and  exem- 
plified in  Carthage,  which,  but  just  before,  had 
been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  itsr  liberty ; 
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d^Iaredt  that  the  only  circumstance  the  Romans 
had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too  great  mildness  and  lc« 
nity  which  tliey  exercised  towards  those  they  con* 
qucred,   would  prompt  other  nations  to  take  up 
^rms  against  them,  because  the  vanquished  might 
depend  on  the  Roman  clemency.     He  represented 
in  a  short,  but  strong  ^nd  pathetic  speech,  the  cri- 
minal actions  of  Philip,  the  murders  committed  by 
him  on  his  own  family,  and  his  friends;  his  infa- 
mous debaucheries,  which  were  still  more  detested 
than  his  cruelty  ;  all  fagts  more  immediately  knowa 
to  th^  persons  whom  he  then  addressed,   as  they 
were  nearer  neighbours  to  Macedonia.     "  But,  to 
"  confine   my  speech  to  what   relates  directly  to 
"  you,"  says  the  ambassador,  addressing  himself  to 
the  iEtolians,  "  we  engaged  in  the  war  against  Phi- 
"  lip,  m  no  other  view  than  to  defend  you;  and 
"  you  have  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  him. 
"  Possibly  you  may  observe  in  your  own  justifia- 
**  tion,  that  seeing  us  employed  in  the  war  against 
**  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  awed  by  fear,  you 
**  were  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions 
'*  the  victor  was  pleased  to  prescribe :  whilst  we, 
"  on  the  other  side,  employed  in  affairs  of  greater 
**  impprtfince,   neglected  a  war  which  you  had  re? 
"  nounced.      However,    having  now  put  an  end 
^'  (thanks  to  the  gods)  to  the  Carthaginian  war,  w^ 
"  are  going  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms 
**  against  Macedonia.     This  gives  yoii  an  opportu- 
"  nity  of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliance, 
^'  unless   you  should  choose  to  perish  ingloriously 
"  with    Philip,    rath?r    thaft    conquer    with    the 
"  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  jEtqlian  prsptof,  plainly  perceived 
that  this  speech  would  gain  all  the  voices.  It  L 
said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip,  Without 
seeming  inclined  on  either  side,  he  represented  die 
lafFair  as  too  important  to  be  determined  immediatelvi 
and  required  time  fpf  a  more  mature  delibenvtioft, 
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By  this  artifice  he  eluded  the  effect  which  the  assem* 
biy  would  otherwise  have  had;  and  boasted  his 
having  done  a  very  essential  service  to  the  republic, 
which  now  (he  said)  might  wait  the  event  before  it 
took  up  arms,  and  then  declare  for  the  strongest 
party. 

y  In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a 
vigorous  war  both  by  sea  and  land :  but  the  consul 
had  already  t)egun  it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Dassaretse,  and  Philip  had 
also  taken  the  field.  Neither  party  knew  which 
way  the  enemy  had  marched ;  but  each  sent  out  a 
detachment  upon  the  discovery,  and  the  two  parties 
met.  As  both  consisted  entirely  of  chosen  troops, 
a  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory  was 
doubtful.  Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty- 
five  of  the  Romans,  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  king,  persuaded  that  the  care  he  should  take 
to  bury  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish, 
would  contribute  very  much  to  gain  him  the  affec* 
tion  of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gal-  '  A 

Jantly  in  his  service,  caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
brought  into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole  army 
tpight  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  - 
memory. 

*  Nothing  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  sen- 
timents and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar..  This  spec- 
tacl^,  which  Philip  imagined  would  animate  the 
soldiers,  had  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  damped 
their  courage.  Hitherto  he  had  engaged  in  war  with 
none  but  Greeks  and  Illyrians,  who  employed  scarce 
any  other  weapons  but  arrows,  javelins,  and  lanqes; 
and  for  that  re^on  the  wounds  they  made  were  not 
so  deep.     But  when  they  saw  the  bodies  of  their 

iromrades,  covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes^  made 

« 

y  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  33—39. 
^  Nihil  tarn  incertum  nee  tarn  iiuestinuihile  est,  fu^m  animi  muhi" 
tudinis*    ^uod  promptiores  ad  fubtundam  9mnem  dimicativum  *oiih^ 
^atypr ^acturumi  id  metum  ptgritifm^ue  incusiU*    Liy. 
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by  the  Spanish  sabres,  whole  anns  cut  off,  shoiMcrs 
krpped  away,  and  h^di  separated  from  the  bodies, 
they  were  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  plainly  perceived 
against  what  kind  of  enemy  they  were  to  act. 

The  king  himself,  who  had  never  seen  the  Ro« 
mans  engage  in  battle,  was  terrified  at  this  sight. 
Beinji  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides,  and  marched 
thither  with  his  army,  consbting  of  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  four  thousand  horse;  and  posted  Himself 
it  a  little  above  two  hundred  paces  from  their  camp, 
itear  the  city  of  Athacus,  on  an  etriinence  which  he 
fortified  with  good  ditches,  and  strong  intrencli- 
ments.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
order  and  disposition  of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried 
out,  *That  what  he  saw  was  not  the  camp  of  Bar- 
bariansr. 

The  consul  and  the  King  were  quiet  for  the  firet 
two  days,  each  waiting  till  the  other  should  make 
Some  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius 
Came  out  of  hid  camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in 
bajttle.  Philip,  being  afraid  of  commg  to  a  gencrd 
battle,  detached  against  the  enemy  a  body  consist- 
ing of  but  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horse, 
and  the  other  foot;  against  whom  the  Romans  (^ 
posed  an  equal  number,  who  had  the  advanta^ 
and  put  the  other  to  flight.  They  avoided,  with 
no  less  prudence,  an  ambuscade,  which  the  Kil^ 
had  laid  for  them.  These  two  advantages,  the  one 
gained  by  open  force,  and  the  ot\itx  by  stratagcttf, 
inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Tbe 
consul  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after 
allowing  them  a  day's  repose,  he  Jed  them  out  and 
offered  the  king  battle,  which  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  accept,  and  for  that  reason  he  lay  dose  in  his 
camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  insults  and  reproaches  of 
Sulpitius,  who  charged  him  with  meanness  of  spirit 
^d  cowardice. 

•  The  same  words  are  ascribed  to  Pyrrhas. 
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As  foraging,  where  two  armi^  lay  so  near  one 
another,  would  be  very  dangerous,  the  consul  drew 
off  to  about  eight  miles'  distance,  and  advanced  to* 
wards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  the  fo- 
ragers dispersed  themselves  all  over  the  neighbouring 
country  in  separate  platoons.  The  king  at  first  lay 
close  in  his  entrenchments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing 
out;  in  order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on 
that  account,  niight  for  that  reason  be  less  vigilant. 
This  happened  directly  as  Philip  had  jforesecn.  When 
he  saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plains^ 
he  quitted  his  camp  on  a  sudden  with  all  his  horse, 
whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  possible 
for  mfantry  to  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  post 
himself  between  the  Roman  camp  and  the  foragers. 

There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  of 
them  aginst  the  foragers ;  ordering  them  to  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  should  come  in  their  way ;  whilst  he 
himself  seized  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could 
return.  And  now  nothing  was  seen  on  all  sides  but 
blood  and  slaughter:  during  which,  the  Romans 
did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp, 
because  such  as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king's 
forces;  and  those  who  guarded  the  passes,  killed  a 
much  greater  number  than  the  others  detached  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  ar- 
rived in  the  Roman  camp  ;  upon  which  the  consul 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  out,  and  succour  theii' 
comrades  wherever  they  could;  as  for  himself,  he 
made  the  legions  quit  the  camp,  and  marched  them 
in  an  hollow  square  against  the  enemy.  The  troopers, 
being  dispersed  up  and  down,  lost  their  wa^  at  first; 
being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed 
fit)m  different  places.  Many  of  these  parties  fell  iij 
with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fought  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  The  warmest  en* 
gagement  was  where  the  king  himself  commandedi, 
and  which,  by  the  great  number  of  the  horse  and 
ibQt  tbit  composed  it^  formed  almost  an  army :  not 
1 
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to  mention  that  these  troops,  being  prodigiomly 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  Cre- 
tans, who  fought  close  together,  and  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  against  enemies  dispersed  and  in  dis- 
order, killed  great  numbers  of  them.  It  is  certain 
that,  had  they  not  pursued  the  Romans  so  vigo- 
rously,* this  day  might  have  decided,  not  only  the 
present  battle,  but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole 
war.  But,  by  abandoning  themselves  to  a  rash  and 
inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the  midst  of  the 
Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced  with  their  offi- 
cers. And  now  the  soldiers  who  fled,  perceiving 
the  Roman  ensigns  faced  'about,  and  pushed  their 
horses  against  the  entfmy,  who  were  all  in  disorder. 
In  an  instant  the  £ice  of  the  battle  was  quite  changed ; 
those  who  pursued  before,  now  flying  in  their  turn. 
*  ]N|any  were  killed  in  close  flght,  and  many  lost  their 
lives  in  flying;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by  the  sword, 
but  several  plunging  into  morasses,  were  swallowed 
up,  with  their  horses,  in  the  mire.  The  king  him- 
self was  in  very  great  danger:  for  having  been 
thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had  received  a  great 
wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had 
not  a  trooper  leaped  that  moment  from  his  horse, 
and  mounted  him  on  it :  but  the  man  himself,  being 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was 
killed  by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having  taken  a 
long  compass  round  the  fens,  came  at  last  to  the 
camp,  where  he  had  been  given  over  for  lost. 

We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot 
t)c  too  strongly  inculcated  to  those  of  the  military 
profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  like  error, 
that  battles  aie  often  lost  by  the  too  great. ardour  of 
the  officers,  who,  solely  intent  upon  pursuing  the 
enemy,  forget  and  neglect  what  passes  in  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived, 
through  an  imprudent  desire  pf  glory,  of  a  victory 
which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  might  have 
secured. 
However,  Philip  h^d  not  lost  a  great  number  of 
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men  in  this  action,  but  dreaded  coming  to  a  second  ^ 
and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance  to^ 
attack  him  suddenly.  He  therefore  dispatched  a 
herald  to  the  consul,  to  desire  a  suspension  of  arms, 
in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was 
at  dinner,  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer 
on  the  morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his 
march  from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  number 
of  fires  in  his  camp,  set  out  from  it,  without  noise*  ^ 
the  instant  it  was  dark;  and  having  got  a  whole 
night's  march  before  the  consul,  and  part  of  the 
following  day,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
pursue  him. 

*Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not 
knowing  which  way  the  king  had  taken.  Philip 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting 
him  at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  He  forti* 
fied  with  ditches,  intrenchments,  and  great  works 
of  stones  and  trees ;  but  the  patience  of  the  Ro» 
cpans  was  superior  to  all  these  difficulties.  The 
consul,  after  laying  waste  the  country,  and  seizing 
upon  several  fortresses,  marched  his  army  back  to 
ApolWnia,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign. 

The  jEtolians,  who  only  waited  the  event,  in  order 
to  take  up  arms,  declared  without  the  least  besitatioa 
for  the  Romans,  and  the  Athamanians  followed 
their  example.  Both  people  made  some  incursions 
into  Macedonia,  but  with  ill  success,  Philip  having 
defeated  them  on  several  occasions.  He  also  de- 
feated the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country 
during  his  absence;  and  with  these  small  advan* 
tages,  consoled  himself  for  his  ill  success  against  the 
Romans. 

*  In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of 
Attalus,  and  came  into  the  Piraus,  to  the  great  joy 
o(  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philips 
which  fear  had  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n,  39—43.  •  Ibid,  n*  441—47. 
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time,  now  broke  out  immoderately,  at  the  si^t  o^ 
^  poiverful  a  succour.  In  a  free  city*  like  that  of 
Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all-powerful,  the  ora« 
tors  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  miDda 
of  the  people,  that  they  made  them  form  whatever 
resolutions  they  pleased.  Here  the  people,  at  their 
request,  ordained  that  all  the  statues  and  images  of 
Philip  and  hit  ancestors  should  be  destroyed :  that 
the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  established  in 
their  honour,  should  be  abolished ;  that  every  place 
where  any  monument  had  been  set  up,  or  inscrip- 
tion  engraved  relating  to  them,  shouki  be  declared 
impure  and  profane :  that  the  priests,  every  time 
they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods  in  favour  of  the 
Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies,  and  fleets, 
should  also  utter  anathemas  and  curses  of  every 
kind  ^inst  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  bis 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land;  in  a  wopd,  a^inst  the 
Macedonians  in  general,  and  all  that  belonged  td 
them.  To  this  decree  was  added,  That  whateret 
might  be  afterwards  proposed,  which  tended  in  anf 
manner  to  dishonour  and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip, 
would  be  grateful  to  the  people:  and  that  whosoem 
should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  in  favour  of 
Philip,  or  against  the  decrees  in  question^  might  be 
killed  upon  the  spot,  without  any  formality,  Jim 
'  last  clause  was.  That  whatever  had  been  enacted 
against  the  Pisistratides,  slmuld  take  place  against 
Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians^  made  war 
against  Philip  by  their  decrees  and  ordinances,  mbtdT^ 
^t  thalJ  time  were  their  only  strength.  Carrying  itt 
things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  encomiumii ' 
honours,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  AttaJus  aitd 
the  Romans. 

The  Icet,  at  its  leaving  Plrseus^  attacked  aad 

.  mBi  oraiio  pbirimum  polUiyfavore  mult  it  aslims^  a^ikur^     Ltt» 

f  Aibemgnsts  fuidem  Uteris  'verhifquii  qui^us  uUi  *vaksi,  iiiim 
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took  several  fpctre^sesand$qi^I  Ula^flfi  after  whi^h 
Attalus  and  the  Romans  sep^r^fed,  and  went  ifita 
winter-quarters. 

^  In  Rome  the  year  fdlowing,  new  co^suU  !;>eiqg   A.  M. 
chosenj  Villus  bad  Macedonia  for  his  pi:aviace«,         A^^i^ni? 

Phlhp,  whilst  he  made  the  several  preparations  1^. 
for  carrying  on  the  ensuing  campaign,  was  exc^d* 
ingly  anxious  with  regard  tfi  the  SHCce^s  of  the  w^r 
he  had  undertaken,  j^ides  Iiis  having  to  dea^  with 
powerful  and  fbi|nidal:)le  epemies,  he  was  afra^tJ  tbat 
the  protection  which  the  Romans  gave  to  states, 
would  draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from  hin;i ;  aocj 
that  the  Macedonians,  uneasy  at>  and  dissatisfied 
with  hi^s  government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities 
to  the  Ach^tans,  thinking  to  attach  them  the  ajix^^ 
strongly  to  his.  interest  by  this  unexpected  genero- 
sity; and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  ambassadors  into 
Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take  the  oath  whigh  wa». 
to  be  renewed  every  year.  But  cpuld  he  look  uppn 
this  ceremony  as  a  strong  tye;  such  a^  one  as  woul4 
be  capable  of  keeping  the  confederates  in  their  duty ; 
as  he  himself  professed  an  open  violation  of  all  o«(bst 
and  did  not  make  the  least  scruple  to  fopf^it  his 
promise,  nor  show  the  least  veneration  for  the  Su-f 
preme  Being,  religion^  and  all  that  mankind  con* 
^ider  as  most  sacred  ? 

^  As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  rc^ 
cover  their  love  and  affection,  by  sacrificing  H^ror 
elides,  one  of  his  ministers  and  confidents,  whom 
the  people  hated  and  devested  on  account  oC  his  ra*i 
pine  and  grievous  oppressions ;  all  which  ha4  ipad9 
the  governaient  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  y<arf 
mean  extraction,  and  born  in  Tarentum,  where  ho 
b^  exercised  the  meanest  and  nK>st  contemptible 
pffices,  and  had  been  banished  from  thence>  for  at*, 
tempting  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.   He 

^Liv.  1.  xxxi.  D.  49.  et  1.  xxxii.  n.  3. 
^  Polyb,  1.  xiii.  p.  67a,  673. 
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had  fled  M  PhtHp,  who  finding  htm  a  man  (^  unsfii 
of  a  lively  genius,  a  daring  sfnrit,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  insatiably  ambitiouS)  as  not  to  scruple  the 
commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  had  attached 
^im  to  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  and  trusted 
him  with  ail  his  secrets ;  a  fit  instrument  for  a  prince, 
who  had  neither  probity  or  honour.  Heraclides, 
says  Polybius,  was  born  with  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  finished  vitlain.  From  bis 
most  tender  years  he  !iad  prostitutef  himself  in  the 
most  infamous  manner.  Haughty  and  tcrrihtc  to 
all  his  inferiors,  he  beluvcd  in  the  meanest  and  rtM 
groveling  manner  towards  his  superiors.  He  wn  in 
such  great  credit  and  authority  with  Philips  rtiiU 
according  to  the  same  author,  he  almost  ruined  thftt 
powerful  kingdom,  by  the  universal  discontent  which 
.  his  injustice  and  oppression  occasioned.  At  list 
the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  thrown  intt 
prison,  which  occasioned  an  univensal  joy  amoopt 
the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragracats  m 
Polybius  ontbts  subject,  history  does  not  infofuilit 
what  became  of  Heraclides,  nor  whether  he  came » 
the  end  his  crimes  deserved. 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  iUi 
campaign,    any  more  than  the  foregoing,  beam 
the  consuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  tiJI  vcr}'bl*? 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  slight  skir- 
mishes, either  to  force  certain  passes,  or  to  carrj^' 
convoys.  ^T.  Quintiu^*  Flamininus  having  been  nfr 
^806     ™'^*^^  consul,  and  Macedonia  falling  to  him  bf 
Ant.J.C.^*>  ^  ^^^  ^^^  follow  the  example  of  his  pr«!eefl- 
198.     sors,  but  set  out  from  Rome  at  the  opening  of  tfc* 
springy  with  Lucius  his  brother,  who,  by  thclcfrt 
of  the  senate,  was  to  command  the  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  question^  A 
chus  invaded  Attalus  very  vigorou.^Iy  both  by 


1 


*  liv.  L  JiJOEii.  jj,  9 — 15. 
•  Plutsirch  calls  him  Flamiaiiis',  bat  it  u  XU  crrofj  tiee 
being  two  different  families,  . .  ^  ^ 
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udlaad.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  dlimi 
to  Rome  and  infomied  the  senate  cS  the  great  dan- 
ger to  which  their  sovertign  was  exposed,  'tbtf 
intreated  the  Romans^  in  Attalus's  uame,  either  to 
undertake  bis  defence  with  the  forces  of  the  repub^ 
lic^  or  to  permit  king  Attains  to  recall  his  troq)s« 
The  senate  made  answer.  That  as  nothing  could  be 
more  Just  and  reasonable  than  Attalus's  demand,  ha 
therefore  was  at  full  liberty  to  recall  his  forces ;  that 
the  Romans  never  intended  to  incommode  their  al« 
lies  in  any  manner;  but  that  they  would  emfdoy  all 
their  credit  with  Antiochus,  to  dbsuade  him  from 
molesting  Attalus.  Accordingly,  the  Romans  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remonstrated  to 
him,  that  Attains  had  lent  them  his  land  as  well  as 
naval  forces,  which  they  had  employed*  aninst  Phi- 
lip.their  common  enemy :  that  they  sbouul  think  it 
an  obl^ation,  if  he  would  not  invade  that  fmnce; 
that  it  was  fitting  that  such  kings  as  were  confede-^ 
rates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  shoi;^  be  at  peace4 
These  remonstrances  being  made  to  Antiochus,  be 
inunediately  drew  off  his  forces  from  the  territories  di 
king  Attains. 

The  instant  he  had>  at  the  request  <^  the  Romaflv ;' 
laid  aside  his  designs  against  that  prince,  he  march^/ 
iti  person  into  Coslosyria,  to  recover  those  cities^^ 
whidi  Aristomenes  had  dispossessed  him.    The  lL<h 
mans  had  entrusted  this  general  with  the  tdministnN 
tion  cf  £sfpt«    The  first  thing  he  had  endeavouifd 
was,  to  detend  himself  against  the  invamon  of  th«     .  _ 
two  confederate  kings,  and  for  this  purpose  be  nused    ^^ 
the  best  trdops  he  coukl.    *  He  sent  Scopaq^  into  An^<!ii 
iEtolia  with  Jaig^  sums  of  naoney,  to  levy  as  many     aeii 
troops  as  possible  i  the  jEtolians  beii^  at  that  time 
looked  upon  as  die  best  soldiers.    'This  Scapas had 
formerly  enjoyed  the  hi^est  posts  in  his  own  coun-*^ 
try»  and  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  and 
4uo$t  experienced  generals  of  his  tkM«    When  the 

^  Uv.  1.  rad.  a.  41*        ^Bautguf^jh^p^t^ 
voir.  VI*  ec 
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tioiG  for  continiitig  in  h\»  etofidoyment  fcxpifad,  he 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  contH 
nued  in  it,  but  was  ^isappoiiUed^     This  gave  hhn 
<^isgust|  so.  that  he  left  JStoli^s  and  eng^^ed  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Egypt.     Scopas  had  such  good 
success  in  his  levies,  that  be  brought  six  thousand 
soldiers  from  ^tolia;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the 
Egyptian  army. 
A.M.        «  The  ministers  of.AIexandriai  seeing  Antiochus 
Ant. Yc.  ^^pl^y^^  *^  A^ia  Minor^   in  the  wai  which  had 
199.     broke  out  between  him  and  Attalus  king  of  Pei^p- 
mus,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine  and  Coelosyria,  to 
recover,  if  possible,   those  provinces.     He  cwricd 
on  that  war  so  successfully,  that  he  recovered  the 
several  cities,  retook  Judi^  threw  a  ganisoo  into 
the  citadel  of  Jerusalem^  and,  upbn  the  approach  of 
winter,  returned  to  Akxandria ;  whither  he  brooght 
(besides  the  glory  of  his  victories)' exceedii^  tidi 
spoils  taken  in  the  conquered  countries.    We  fiod 
by  the  sequel,  that  the  great  success  of  this  cam- 
paign was  owing  principally  to  AnUochus*s  beiog 
absent,  and  to  the  little  resistance  which  had  thes- 
fore  been  made, 
tsols*       *"  He  no  sooner  arrived  therfe  ih  per3Gn>  but  tiw 
Ant.  J.C.  ^^^^  ^^  things  chai^ged  immediately,  and  vitto^yd^ 
198.     clared  in  his  favour.  Scopas^  who  was  returned  iritk 
an  army,  was  defeated  at  Panbas,  near  the  souite  of 
the  river  Jordan,  in  a  battle  wherein  a  great  slao^iM 
was  made  of  his  troops.     He  was  foncc4  *o  fly  to 
Sidon>  where  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  ten  thofl* 
^  \*  *        jand  pienhe  had  left*    Antiochuis  besi^ed  himio 
'  '!\  '       ?^>  *^  reduced  liimio  subh  eitremities,  thatbeilg 
jl  ^       in  al?6olute  want  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to«i^ 
render  tlve  city^  and  content  himself  with  havipriv 
life  spared.      However,],  the  government  of  AW- 
apdriahad  employed  its 'iitmost  efforts  to  refi^ 
hifiq  in  Sidon^  and  three  .6f  the  best  geneiak  at  W 
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t  Hierom.  in  c.  xi.  Dan.  Joseph.  Antiq,  1.  xii.c  }»     ^ 
Uy.JvXxwI  n.  8.    Excerpt,  ex  Pplyb.  ,p.  77,  fcc  Joi^ 
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kcad  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  state,  had  been 
sent  to  raise  the  siege«  But  Antiochus  disposed 
things  so  happily,  that  all  their  efforts  were  de- 
feated, and  Scopas  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  ig  - 
liominious  conditions  above-mentioned ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Alexandria,  naked  and  disarmed; 

'Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he 
met  with  so  strong  a  resistance  as  exasperated  him  j 
and  accordingly,  having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  the 
plunder  <^  it  to  his  soldiers.  This  being  done,  he 
secured  the  passes  through  which  the  troops  were 
to  come  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt ;  and  re« 
turning  back,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Coelosyria. 

^  The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  the  Egyptians,  knew 
that   Antiochus  advanced  towards   their  country^ 
they  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  de* 
liver  up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities;  being  come  M 
Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pom|l 
to  meet  him,  paid  him  all  kinds  of  honour,  and  as^ 
sisted  him  in  driving  out  of  the  castle  the  sptdien 
which  Scopas  had  left  in  it     In  return   for  these 
services  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  pn«j 
vileges;  and  enacted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that     1 '  \ 
no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access  tb  the  inner*     *  •  t 
part  of  the  temple;  a  prohibition  which  seemed  vi-  '    •   *^ 
sibly  to  have  been  made,  on  account  of  Phiiopator's        '  \ 
attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  thither.      * 

'  Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  liad  re* 
ceived  so  many  services  from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  90>  much  on  their 
fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  iii  Phrygia 
and  Lydia,  he  sent  two  thousand  Jewish  families  to 
quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  to  them*  It  was  from  th$se  J&fts^ 
transplanted  at  this  time,  that  descended  many  of 


}  Bxifcrpt^cx  PolyWp-  87.  &.foc^.  teg.  yt^  Uy4^m^i^1^^ 
^  Jofeph.  Axkdq.  1.  xii.  c.  S*         *  l^icU 
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tbose^  who  were  **  dispersed  or  scittered  abroad," 
whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  ntuneroiiSy  tspt* 
ckdly  ID  the  gospel  times. 

Aiitiodius,  having  thus  subjected  all  Codosyrii 
and  Palestine^  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  the 
like  conquests  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he 
had  in  view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its 
pristine  glory,  by  re-uniting  to  it  all  that  his  pitde- 
eessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  particularly  Sc* 
kucus  Nicator,  its  founder*  **  As  it  would  be  ue* 
eessary,  for  succeeding  in  his  design,  to  preveot  the* 
Egyptians  firom  molesting  him  in  his  new  conques% 
at  a  time  that  he  should  be  at  a  distance  firmn  bil 
kingdom,  he  sent  Eucies  the  Rhodian  to  AkiKK 
dria^  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  maniagelo 
king  Ptolemy;  but  on  this  condition  that  lief 
should  not  celebrate  their  nuptials  till  they  sfaouli 
be  a  little  older;  and  that  then^  on  the  very  day  of 
tbmr  marria^  be  would  give  up  those  proving  W 
Egypt,  as  his  daughter's  dowry.  This  proposal  bdflg 
accepted,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  latified;  aoa 
the  Egyptians,  relying  on  his  promises,  suffered i^ 
to  carry  on  his  conquests  without  molestation. 
jLlt.  I  now  resume  the  afTairs  of  Macedonia  lob^ 
po6.    served  that  Quintius  Flamininus  (by  cither  of  whick 

^wi^'  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter)  had  set  out  foatt 
^^     Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  consul,  sd 

V  had  ourrted  with  bim  Lucius  his  brother  to  coinmaoi 

Ifae  fleet.  0eibg  arrived  in  Epirus,  he  found  Vilili 
encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's  army,  who,  for* 
long  time,  bad  kept  the  passes  and  dcHlcs  abng  it 
banks  of  the  Aiwip>  a  nver  of  the  country  ot^  tlii 
Taulaatiaos,  between  Epirus  and  lllyria.  HirtBg 
taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  forcest  m 
fifst  thi^ihe  did  was  to  consider  and  cxamimtltt 

a  Hieroiti>  in  c,  xi*  DanieL  ^^ 

*  Thtf  ait  tlitts  called  by  St.  James  ^nd  St.  Peter.    To  At 

twelve  mbeiwUch  are  scattered  abroad,    jam.  i.  i.    Tout 

nn,n^m],9Utimd  about  Foatut,   Cappadocta,  Gdaiia#  Adi» 
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sitottion  of  the  country*  As  this  pass  seemed  im- 
practicable  to  an  army»  because  there  was  but  one 
narrow  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  that 
the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues ;  he  there* 
fore  was  advised  to  take  a  large  compass,  as  this 
would  bring  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road.  But,  be* 
sides  that  he  must  have  employed  too  much  time  in 
this  winding  march,  he  was  afraid  to  move  too  £ir 
from  the  s»,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  provisions. 
For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  over  the  moun« 
tains,  and  to  force  the  passes,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence.  ; 

Philip  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,  m 
an  interview  between  him  and  the  consul,  was  obliged 
to  l»ive  recourse  again  to  arms.  AccorcKngly,  se« 
Teral  slight  skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  largoi 
plain;  the  Macedonians  coming  down  in  platoon^ 
firom^  their  mountains  to  attack  the  enemy^  and  af«» 
terwards  retreating  by  steep  craj^  ways.  The  BtO-» 
mans,  hurried  on  by  the  fury  ofthe  battle,  pursuing 
them  to  those  places,  were  greatly  annoyed ;  th* 
Macedonians  having  planted  on  all  these  rocks  ca» 
tapultfle  and  balistse,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones 
and  arrows.  Great  numbers  were  wounded  on  both  ^  .^ 
sides,  and  night  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  bein|  in  this  state,  some  sbephends,  who  ^ 

fed  their  sheep  m  these  mountains,  came  and  told 
Flamininus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way  which  wa^ 
not  guarded ;  and  promised  to  guide  him  to  the  tof 
o(  the  mountains,  in  three  days  at  farthest,  Thejr 
brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee,  Charops,  son 
of  Machatas,  the  person  of  the  greatest  distinction 
among  the  £^irots,  who  secretly  £sivoured  the  Ko^ 
mans.  Flamininus  having  such  a  voucher,  sends  a 
general  with  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
borse.  These  shepherds,  whom  the  Romans  had 
chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  the  de- 
tachment. During  these  three  days,  the  consul 
contented  himself  with  only  a  few  slig^  skirmishes 
to  amuse  the  enemy.     But  on  the-  SDurth,  at  day* 
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break>  be  eaused  his  whole  araiy  to  stand  to  their 
arofis ;  perceiving  on  the  tnpuntaios  a  gveat  smoke, 
which  was  the  signal  s^ree^  upon  between  them»  be. 
marches  directly  against  the  enemy,  perpetually  ex* 
«  posed  to  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians^  and  still 
fighting  hand  to  hand  against  those  who  guarded  tbe 
passes.  The  Romans  redouble  their  efforts,  and  re- 
puke  the  enemy  with  great  vigour  into  the  most 
craggy  ways ;  making  great  shouts,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  moua- 
tain.  The  latter  answered  from  the  summit  of  it, 
with  a  most  dreadful  noise ;  and  at  the  same  time 
&11  ispon  the  Macedonians,  who,  seeing  themsehes 
attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  are  struck  with  i 
panick,  attd  fly  with  the  utmost  speed.  HowcveJi 
pot  above  two  thousand  of  them  were  killed,  tbc 
paths  being  so  craggy  and  steep,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pursue  them  far.  The  victors  plundaed 
their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  towards  Tbessaly; 
but  being  afraid  that  the  enemy  would  follow  aod 
attack  him  again  there,  he  turned  off  towards  Nb* 
cedonia,  and  halted  at  Tempe,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  abje  to  succour  suph  cities  as  should  be 
besieged. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  kf 
waste  the  country,  although  he  knew  that  all  pert 
sons  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  it,  Cbaraps  ex-? 
cepted,  had  opposed  the  Romans.  However,  as 
they  submitted  with  jgreat  chearfulness,  he  bad  * 
greater  regard  to  their  present  disposition,  than  to 
jbeir.past  fault ;  acopduct  ihat  won  himcntirclftfce 
■hearts  of  the  Epirots,  From  thence  be  mard^d 
4nto  Thessaly.  The  jEtcJians  and  AthaoianiansW 
already  taken  several  cities  m  that  country;  andb 
took  the  most  considerable  of  them.  AtrM>  a  fl| 
he  besieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  madeil 
stout  a  defence,  that  he  at  last  was  forced  to  " 
•  "  In  the  iliean  time  ilic  Roman  fleet,  rel 
V-     •  .  ^:  .   .  .. 

*Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  16^2;. 
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bjr  those  of  Attalus  and' the  Rhodians,  vn^zlsdnc*' 
tive.    They  look  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eubcfta,* 
Erctria  and  Cariste,   garrisoned  by  Macedonians'; 
after  whiqh,  the  three  fleets  advanced  towards  Cen- 
chreaj,  a  port  ^f  Corinth. 

The  consul  marching  into  PhocB,  most  of  the* 
cities  suprendeted  voluntarily.  Eialia  was  the  only 
city  that  ^hnt  her  gates  against  him  ;  so  that  be  wa« 
obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Whilst  he  was  carry- 
ing on  this  siege,  he  meditated  an  important  design; 
and  thiS'W^s,  to  induce  the  Acharans  to  abandon 
Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united 
fleets  were  upon  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Corinth; 
however  before  he  began  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
oflfer  the  Achaeans  to  make  Corinth  enter  again  into 
their  league,  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided 
they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Ambassadors 
sent  in  the  cdnsurs  name  by  Lucius,  his  brother, 
and  in  the  name  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the 
Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The  Achaeans  gave 
them  audience  in  Sicyon. 

The  Achaeans  were  very  much  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  the  resolution  it  was  necessary  to  take.  The 
power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  their  perpetual  ene- 
mies, kept  them  in  awe;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
they  were  in  still  greater  dread  of  the  Romans. 
They  had  received,  from  time  immemorial,  and 
very  lately,  great  favours  from  the  Macedonians; 
but  Philip  was  universally  suspected,  upon  account 
of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty ;  and  they  were  afraid  of 
being  enslaved  by  him,  when  the  war  should  be 
termmated.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Achse- 
ans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first,  and  after<» 
wards  those  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip : 
The  Athenians  were  appointed  to  speak  last,  in 
order  that  they  might  refute  what  PhiHp*s  ambas- 
sador should  advance.  They  spoke  with  the  greatest 
Wirulency  against  the  king,  because  no  pepplc  had 
been  se  cmeily  treated  by  him ;  and  they  gave  a 
longdctaii  ^f  his  injustice  find  cruehy  in  regard  to 
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them.    ThtBC  speedier  took  up  the  whole  <ky»  s6 
that  th^  assembly  was  put  off  till  the  mcmow. 

All  the  memben  Imog  ii^»  the  herald,  as  was 

the  custom,  gaw  notice*  in  the  name  of^tbe  ma- 

giatrates,  diat  all  those  who  intended  to  ap^ 

night  begipt    But  iiooiie  rose  up ;  and  all,  gaaiog 

il{>0|»  00$  aiiother.  continued  in  a  deejpsileoca  Upoa 

thia  Ariateoes,  chief  magistrate  or  the  AchimSi 

in  Older  that  the  assembly  might  not  break  up  with^ 

out  d<ahg  businpss,  spoke  as  followa ;   ^'  What  theii 

^<  is  become  of  that  warmth  and  Tigouft  mth  whidi 

^*  you  used  to  diqmte.  at  your  tabtes^  and  in  yow 

^<  conveia^tiaos.   about  Philip  and  the  Romaos; 

^^  which  generally  rose  to  ao  great  «  height,  that 

«^  you  were  ready  to  cut  one  another's  Uiroats?  Add 

^^  noW|  in  4Q  assembly  supEMnoaed  for  no  other  par* 

*^  posp,  afiter  hearing  the  speeches  and  aiguiDents 

'^  oq  both  sides,  you  are  mute  !  Surely,  if  the  lovt 

*^  pf  ypur  country  cannot  loose  your  tongues,  m^ 

^*  not  the  resolution  v^hich  each  of  yog  has  imaA 

^'  in  private,  either  for  or  against  Philip  and  tbi 

f'  ^0|i^nS|  to  <Alige  you  to  spe^k  ;  especially  is 

"  tiiere  is  nope  <rf  you  but  knows  that  it  will  be 

^'  tQQ  late,  aft^r  (he  resolution  should   be  oM 

♦«  taken?'* 

These  reproaches,  though  so  judicious  and  rst 
adpabky  and  made  by  the  principal  magistoJti 
could  po(  prpyail  with  any  one  of  the  members  to  gi^ 
his  opinion ;  nor  even  occasiop  the  least  oiuimar, 
the  }east  notsp  in  this  assembly,  though  so  yttj  so* 
fuerous,  ^uid  composed  af  the  representatives  of  lO 
many  states,  f^very  \}g^y  ^ontiiiu^cj  dutpb  and  a^ 
lionless.  [ 

Anstenes  then  spoke  again  to  this  effect ;  **  Chiw 
^  pf  Jhe  Achxans.  I  perceive  plainly  that  yoawial 
^  courage  morp  th^n  counsel  ^  since  not  one  anKffig 
f^  you  qarcs  (o  speak  his  sentiments,  with  regard  ij 
^*  the  pommon  jnterpst.  Was  I  a  pri¥ale  man,  I 
f«  possibly  m^t  act  as  you  doj  but  bcjpg  ^icchjrf 
f '  fR^trate  of  t^e  Ach^ans^  i^  4^  iny  opmioOt 
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^  cither  t\M  the  ambassadon  should  not  have  been 
'^  allowed  to  assemble  m,  or  that  thejr  should  not 
^*  be  dismissed  without  some  answer.    Now^  how 
^'  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  zny\  unless 
*^  you  authorize  me  by  a  decree  ?     But,  since  not 
^^  one  among  you  will,  or  dares  speak  his  thoughts^ 
.'^  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  spe^es 
'^  of  the    ambassadors  which    we    heard  yester* 
^*  day,  are  so  many  counsek  they  give,  not  for 
^^  their  own  interest,  but  purely  for  ours^  and  let 
^^  us  we^  them  maturely.  The  Romans,  theRfao- 
'^  diaos,  and  Attalus,  desire  our  friendship  and  al- 
**  liance ;  and  they  request  us  to  assist  them  in  their 
«  war  against  Phtlip.    On  the  other  side,  the  latter 
^  pulsus  in  mindm  the  treaty  which  we  concluded 
'^  with  him,  and  sealed  and  ratified  by  an  oath : 
^^  One  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and 
^^  the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing  a  strict 
^^  neutrality.    Is  no  one  among  you  surprised  to  bear 
^^  those,  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more 
*^  than  he  who  has  long  been  a  confederate?  Doubt* 
^^  less,  it  is  not  either  modesty  in  Philip,  nor  teme* 
^  rity  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  act 
^*  and  speak  as  they  do.    This  difference  in  their 
^*  sentiments,  arises  from  the  disparity  of   their 
^*  strength  and  situation.    My  meaning  is;  we  see 
^*  nothii^  here  belonging  to  Philip,  but  his  ambas- 
f*  sador;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  aa- 
^^  chor  near  Cenchrese,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
^*  Euboea ;  and  the  consul  and  his  legions,  who  are 
^*  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay  waste 
*'  Phocis    and  Locris  with  impunity.     You    are 
^*  surprised  that  Cleomedon,   Philip's  ambassador, 
^^  should  hav^  advised  you,  in  so  fearful  and  re« 
^^  served  a  mann^,  to  take  up  anna  in  favour  of 
^^  th^  king  against  the  Romans.    If  in  consequence 
<^  0$  the  treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on 
^^  which  he  lays  such  stress,   we  should  require 
^  Philip  tQ  (fefend  w  aga'mst  Nabis,  the  Lacedas* 
fi  fQ9lii»QS|  and  the  Romansf  he  would  npt  have 
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^  any  answer  to  make,  much  less  wottld  be  be  able 
^  to  give  us  any  real  succour.  This  we  experiencoi 
^  last  year,  wben  nc^with&tanding  the  expvtss  words 
^  of  our  alliance,  and  the  mighty  proonses  he 
**  made  us,  be  suffered  Nabis  and  the  Lacedasmo* 
<^  niaos  to  ravage  our  lands  without  oppontion*  In 
*^  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seemed  evidently  to  (xm- 
••  tradict  himself  in  every  part  of  bis  speech.  He 
^  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
^  mans,  pretending  it  would  have  the  eamesoccess, 
*<  as  chat  which  they  bad  already  made  witfa^fhilip. 
^<  Wixy  then  does  he  imploie  our  succour  at  a^ 
^  tanoe,  and  by  an  ambassador}  instead  of  coum 
^  and  diefending  us  in  person  (we  who  are  bisaneieu 
•*  allies)  against  Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  M 
^'  he  suffer  Eretria  and  Cariste  to  be  taken  ?  Vfhf 
**  has  he  abandoned  so  many  cities  o(  Tbesadf, 
♦*  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris  ?  Why  <fe6 
**  lie  suffer  Elatia  to  be  besieged  at  this  instast? 
**  Was  it  a  superior  strength ;  was  it  fear,  or  bi 
<^  own  will,  that  made  him  abandon  the  defiles  df 
**  Epirus,  and  give  up  to  the  enemy  those  insa- 
**  perable  barriers,  to  go  and  conceal  himself  ii^ 
<<  the  most  remote  part  of  bis  kingdom  ?  if  hehsi 
^^  voluntarily  abandoned  so  many  allies  to  the  mercy 
*•  of  the  enemy,  ought  he  to  fc^  them  from  po* 
••  viding  for  their  own  safety?  But,  if  he  was«c- 
**  tuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  forgive  the  Mi 
^  weakness  in  us.  If  he  has  been  forced  to  it,  d<> 
**  you,  O  Cleomedon,  believe,  that  it  is  possiA 
^*  ior  us  Achseans,  to  make  head  against  Che  K^)fiM 
**  arnis,  to  which  <he  Macedonians  have  b«A 
f^  obliged  to  submit  ?  No  comparison  can  be  miM 
"  between  the  past  and  the  present  war.  TbcW* 
**  wana,  at  that  time  employed  in  a&irs  of-giart* 
^^  importance,  ^ave  their  allies  little  or  no  M^ 
**  Now  they  have  put  an  end  t<>  the  Punk  fWft 
>*  which  itbey  sustained  sixteen  years  in  tbeeeiM* 
*'  of  Italy,  •they^o-not  send«ucoouFSto  the  J(f^ 
^^  liiaos,  but  tbey^bomseiJ?^  al  tbekeftd-cf''*^ 
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armies,  invade  Philip  both  by  s&l  wA  land. 
Quintius,  the  third  consul  whom  they  have  sent 
against  him^  having  found  him  in  a  post  which 
seemed  inaccessible,  did  nevertheless  force  him  from 
iU  plundered  his.  camp,  pursued  him  to  Thes- 
saly,  and  took,  almost  in  his  sight,  the  strongest 
fortresses  belonging  to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it 
for  granted,  that  whatever  the  Athenian  ambas* 
sador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the 
avarice,  and  the  excesses  of  Philip,* is  not  true i 
that  the  crimen  which  be  committed  in  Attica  do 
not  any  way  affect  us,  any  more  than  those  he 
perpetrated  in,  many  other  places  against  the  gods 
celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal;  that  we  evea 
ought  tobui;y  inv everlasting  oblivion,  the  injuries 
we  have  suffered,  for  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  we  are  not  treating  with  Philip,  but 
with  Antigonus,  a  mild  and  just  prince,  and  from 
whom  we  all  have  received  the  greatest  services  ; 
would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to-day,  so 
evidently  opposite  to  our  safety  and  preservation  ? 
In  case  Nabis  and  his  Lacedaemonians  should 
come  and  invade  us  by  land,  and  the  Roman 
fleet  by  sea,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  king  tQ 
support  us  against  such  formidable  enemies^  or 
shall  we  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  ?  Past  trans- 
actions point  out  to  what  we  must  expect  here- 
after. The  medium  which  is  proposed,  of  our 
standing  neuter,  will  infallibly  render  us  a  prey 
to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack  us 
as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the  events 
before  we  would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what 
I  say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  no  medium. 
We  must  either  have  the  Rooums  for  our  friends 
or  for  our  enemies ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with 
a  strong  ^eet,  to  offer  us  their  friendship  and 
their  aid.  Tq  refuse  so  adv^tageous  an  offer, 
and  slight  so  favourable  an  occasion,  which  will 
jiever  return,  would  be  the  highest  folly*  and  show 
ff  tlMt  m  xua  voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction*^ 
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This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  noiM  ihi 
murmuring  throughout  the  whole  assembly,  some 
applauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opposing  it  widl 
violence.  The  magistrates,  called  DemiurgU  were 
no  less  divided  among  themselves.  Of  th^,  who 
were  ten  in  number,  five  declared  that  each  of  tbcm 
would  deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  assembly, 
and  before  bis  people;  and  the  other  five  protest 
against  it,  upon  pretence  that  the  laws  f<Hl)ad  both 
the  magistrate  to  propose,  and  the  assembly  to  pass, 
any  decree  contrary  to  the  alliance  concluded  with 
Philip.  This  day  was  entirely  spent  in  quand^ 
and  tumultuous  cries.  There  remained  but  one 
day  more,  on  which  the  laws  appointed  the  assem* 
Wy  to  end.  The  debates  grew  so  hot,  with  regard 
to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fiithets 
could  scarce  forbear  striking  their  sons.  Menmoa 
of  Pellene,  was  one  of  the  five  magistrates  who  ie« 
fused  to  make  the  report.  His  fiither,  whose  n«ne 
was  Rhisiases,  intreated  and  conjured  him  a  king 
time,  to  let  the  Achseans  provide  for  thdr  own 
safety ;  and  not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  ttt 
inevitable  ruin.  Finding  his  prayers  coukl  not 
avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  bisowo 
hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  coo^ 
dering  him,  not  as  bis  son,  but  the  enemy  of  Uf 
country.  These  terrible  menaces^  and  paternal  aii« 
thority,  made  such  an  impression  <mi  Memnon,  that 
he  at  last  acquiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  tho  assembly  de* 
siring  to  have  the  affair  debated,  and  the  peof^  dis* 
covering  plainly  enough  what  it  was  diey  waot^y 
the  Dymeans,  Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  ^ 
Argives,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  before  the  dc" 
cree  passed  :  And  no  one  took  offence  at  tht%  te^ 
cause  they  had  f^rticular  obligations  to  Phil^>,  lAi' 
also  had  lately  done  them  very  considerable  serviette 
Gratitude  is  a  virtue  common  to  aH  ages  and  oi^ 
tions,  and  ingratitude  is  abhorred  every  where.  AS 
(he  other  sts^tes,  when  the  votes  w^re  to  bpt«kdtr 
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confiimed  immediatdy,  by  a  decree,  the  alliance 
with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians ;  and  suspended  the 
entire  conclusibn  of  that  with  the  Romans,  till  am- 
bassadors  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  thera* 
tification  from  the  people,  without  which  nothing 
could  be  concluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Quintius;  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Achieans 
marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  consul's 
brother,  had  already  besieged,  having  before  taken 
Cenchreas.  They  at  first  carried  on  the  attack  but 
Tery£untly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would 
soon  arise  between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants. 
However,  finding  the  city  was  quiet,  the  machines 
of  war  were  made  to  approach  on  all  sides,  and  va* 
rious  assaults  were  made,  which  the  besieged  sus«» 
tained  with  great  vigour,  and  always  repulsed  the 
Romans.  Tliere  was  in  Ccnrinth  a  p'eat  number  of 
Italian  deserters,  who,  in  case  the  city  was  taken> 
expected  no  quarter  from  the  Romans,  and  there- 
fore fought  in  despair.  Philocles,  one  of  Philip's 
captains,  having  Uirown  a  fresh  reinforcement  into 
the  city,  and  the  Romans  despairing  to  force  it, 
at  last  Lucius  acquiesced  with  the  advice  of  Attains, 
and  accordingly  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Achseans 
being  sent  away,  Attalus  and  the  Romans  returned 
on  board  the  fleets.  The  former  sailed  to  the  Pi* 
raeus,  and  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Whilst  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius 
the  consul^  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Elatea, 
where  he  was  more  successful :  For,  afler  the  be* 
sieged  had  made  a  stout  and  vigorous  resistance,  he 
took  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ar^os  as  had  declared  for  Philip,  found  means  to 
deliver  up  their  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  his  generals. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  the  Achae* 
ans  had  just  before  concluded  with  the  Romans, 
]%ilip  stiU  possessed  tv^o  of  the  strongest  cities» 
pmntfa  and  Argos. 
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Sect.  III.  Flamimnus  is  continued  in  the  cam^ 
mand  as  proconsul.  He  has  a  fruitless  inter 
view  with  Philip  about  cbncluding  a  peace.  Tk^ 
Mtolians^  and  Nabis^  tyrant  of  Sparta^  declare 
for  tlie  Romans.  Sickness  and  death  of  Attains. 
Flamininus  defeats  Pkitip  in  a  battle  near  Sco^ 
tussa  and  Cynoscephale  in  Thessaly.  A  peace 
concluded  zoith  Philip,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
Macedonian  war.  T/ie  extraordinary  joy  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmian  games,  when  advice  i> 
brought  that  they  are  restored  to  their  ancient 
liberty  by  the  Romans. 

AiM.  •New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome,  but  as 
Sm!7c  '^^  ^'^^  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  affairs 
I  jy[  *  of  Maceaonia  were  jusdy  ascribed  to  the  frequent 
changing  of  thoise  who  were  charged  with  them, 
flamminus  was  continued  in  his  command,  and  re- 
cruits were  sent  him. 

'The  season  being  already  advanced,  Quintiui 
had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Phocis  and 
Locris,  when  Philip  sent  a  herald  to  him,  to  desire 
an  interview.  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  what  had  been  resolved  upon 
at  Rome  with  regard  to  himself  j  and  that  a  confe- 
rence would  give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue 
the  war,  in  case  he  should  be  continued  in  the  com- 
mand, or  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
peace,  if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time 
and  place  being  agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Phi- 
lip was  attended  by  several  Macedonian  noblemen, 
and  Cycliadus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achseans, 
whom  that  people  had  banished  a  little  before.  The 
Roman  general  was  accompanied  by  Amynander, 

•  Liv.  L  xxxii.  n.  27,  &  28. 
i»  ibid,  n,  52— 37.    Polyb.  1.  xvii,  p.  742— -752.    Plut.  in 
Flamin.  p.  371.  •  .  =        ,    . 
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king  of  Atb^afiicl,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the 
alltes.  After  some!  disputes  with  regard  to  the  cere- 
monial, Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every  one 
of  the  allies  their  demands.  Philip  answered  them, 
and  a»  he  began  to  inveigh  against  the  J£tolians, 
Phinead,  their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  in  these 
Words :  "  We  arc  not  met  here  merely  about  words; 
•*  our  business  is,  either  to  conquer  sword  in  hand, 

•*"  or  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful.'' "A 

**  blind  man  may  see  that,**  replied  Philip,  ridi- 
culing Phineas,  whose  sight  was  bad.  Philip*  was 
very  fond  of  jest,  and  could  not  refrain  from  them^ 
e'ven  in  treating  on  the  most  serious  affairs :  a  beha- 
viour very  unbecoming  in  a  prince. 
'  This  first  inicrview  being  spent  in  contests,  they 
rtiet again  the  next  day.  Philip  came  very  late  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  it  was  believed  he  did  pur- 
jJosely,  in  order  that  the  JEtotians  and  Achaanl 
might  not  have  tirfie  sufEcient  for  answering  him. 
He  had  a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  who 
having  acquainted  the  confederates  with  his  propo- 
sah>  not  one  approved  them;  and  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  off  the  conference,  when  Phi* 
lip  desired  that  the  decision  might  be  suspended  till 
the  next  day;  promising  that  he  himself  would  com- 
ply in  case  it  wete  not  in  his  power  to  bring  them 
into  his  opinion.  At  their  next  meeting,  he  ear- 
liestly  intreated  Quintius  and  the  allies  not  to  oppose 
a  peace;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  con- 
ditions which  he  himself  should  prescribe,  or  accept 
of  such  as  the  senate  might  require.  They  could 
aot  refuse  so  i^easonable  a  demand  ;  and  accordingly 
a  truce  was  agreed,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops 
&oM  imm^iately  leave  Phocis  and  Locris.  After 
this>  the  several  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

Being  arrived  there,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard 
lirst.    They  inveighed  heavily  against  Philip  upon 
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several  accounts ;  but  they  endeavoond  partiodflff 
to  prove^  by  tbe  situation  of  the  pUces,  that  in  CM 
he  should  continue  possessed  of  Demetrias  in  Thes- 
saly,  Chalets  in  Euboea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia  (ci- 
ties which  he  himself  justly,  though  inscdentW,  calls 
iht  shackles  of  Greece)  it  would  be  impc^ibk  for 
that  country  to  enjoy  its  libert]^.  The  king's  am- 
bassadors were  afterwards  called  in«  As  they  opened 
with  a  subject  that  would  have  spun  to  a  great 
lengthy  they  were  interrupted,  and  asked  at  QDce> 
whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  ques* 
tion  ?  Havuig  answered,  that  no  orders  or  instroc* 
tions  had.  been  given  them  on  that  head,  they  woe 
sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a.  sii^le  d> 
tnapd.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  Qumtius,  either 
to  conclude  a  peace,  or  carry  on  the  war.  By  Ibii 
he  perceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied 
at  the  latter;  and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleaied 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  victory,  than  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.  He  therefore  would  not  agree  to  aa 
interview  with  Philip;  and  sent  to  acquaint  hioir 
that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree  to  any  propo* 
sals  he  might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did 
not  engage  by  way  of  preliminary,  entirely  to  flit 
Greece. 

^  Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  ne* 
cessary  preparations  for  war.  As  it  would  be  (M* 
cult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Achaea,  throng 
their  ^reat  distance  from  his  hereditary  dominions, 
he  delivered  up  Argos  to  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Spaita» 
but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to  surrender  bsdi 
to  him,  ih  case  he  should  be  victorious  in  this  «ar« 
but,  if  things  should  &11  out  otherwise,  he  tbea 
Vras  to  possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  zcccfdag 
the.conditions,  was  brought  in  the  night  into  tl|0 
city.  Immediately  the  houses  and  possession  of 
such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  fled  were  plundered;. and 
those  who  staid  behind  were  robbed  of  all  their  gi)ld 

'         t  liv.  L  iiS.  0.  jt— 40.    Fht.  in  FlaiaUi.  p.  37>« 


fik)  sitfer>  and  taxed  in  venr  heavy  sums.  Thos^ 
who  gave  their  money  readily  and  chearfully,  were 
not  molested ;  but  such  as  were  either  suspected  to 
conceal  their  riches,  or  discovered  only  part  of  them^ 
were  cruelly  whipped  with  rods  like  so  many  slaves, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity.  Nabis, 
having  summoned  the  assembly,  the  first  decree  he 
enacted  was  for  abolishing  of  debts  j  and  the  second, 
for  dividing  the  lands  equally  artiong  the  citizens. 
This  is  the  double  bait  generally  hung  out  to  win 
the  affections  of  the  common  people^  and  exaspe- 
rate them  against  the  rich. 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what 
condition  he  held  the  city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
Quintius  and  to  Attains,  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
was  master  of  Ai^os;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  in- 
terview, in  which  he  hoped  that  they  would  agree, 
#ithout  difficulty,  to  such  conditions  of  a  treaty  z^  • 
he  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  pro- 
posal was  accepted :  In  consequence  of  which  the 
pr6consul  and  the  king  had  an  interview  with  him 
near  Ai^os;  a  step  which  seemed  very  unbecoming 
both.  In  this  meeting  the  Romans  insisted  that 
Nabis  should  furnish  them  with  troops,  and  dis- 
continue the  war  with  the  Achaans.  The  tyrant 
agreed  to  the  first  article,  but  would  conseAt  only  to 
a  four  months*  truce  with  the  Achaans.  The 
treaty  was  concluded  on  those  conditions.  This 
alliance  with  such  a  tyrant  as  Nabis,  so  infamous  for 
his  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonour  on  the 
Romans;  but  in  war,  soldiers  think  themselves  al- 
lowed to  take  all  advantages,  at  the  expencc  even  of 
honour  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Ai^os, 
had  plundered  all  the  men,  and  dispossessed  them 
of  all  their  riches  :  A  little  after  Jje  sent  his  wife 
thither,  to  use  the  ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Ac* 
cordingly,  she  sent  for  the  women  of  the  greatest 
distinction,  either  gepamtely  or  in  company  >  when 
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partly  by  civility,  and  pfirtly  by  threats^  she  Ex- 
torted from  them  at  different  times^  not  only  tU 
their  gold,  but  also  their  richest  clothes,  their  most 
valuable  moveables,  and  all  their  precious  stones  and 
jewels, 

'  When  the  spring  was  come  (for  the  incidents  I 
have  here  related  happened  in  the  winter)  Quintius 
and  Attains  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  al- 
liance of  the  Boeotians,  which  till  then  had  beei^ 
uncertain  and  wavering.  In  this  view  they  went, 
with  some  ambassadors  of  the  confederates,  to 
Thebes,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  place  where  the  common  assembly  met.  They 
were  secretly  favoured  and  supported  by  Antiphalus 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  Boeotians  thou^t  at 
jirst  that  they  had  come  without  forces  and  uo« 
guarded;  but  were  greatly  surprised  wl^en  they  saw 
Quintius  followed  by  a  considerable  detachment  of 
troops,  whence  they  immediately  judged,  that  things 
would  be  carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  the 
assembly.  It  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  mor* 
row.  However,  they  concealed  their  grief  and  sur- 
prise ;  and  indeed  it  woiTld  have  been  of  no  use, 
and  even  dangerous  to  have  discovered  them. 

Attalus  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services 
which  his  ancestors  and  himself  had  done  all  Greece, 
and  the  republic  of  the  Boeotians  in  particular. 
Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans^  and 
speaking  with  greater  vehemence  than  suited  bis 
age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  and 
seemed  half  dead ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  cany 
him  out  of  the  assembly,  which  interrupted  their 
deliberations  for  some  time.  Aristhenes,  captain- 
genjsral  of  the  Achaeans  spoke  next :  and  after  him 
Quintius,  who  did  not  speak  much  -,  and  laid  greater 
stress  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  than  on  their 
power  or  ^rms.*   Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken, 

'Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  i,  2. 
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when  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  unanimously^ 
i:^solved  upon  j  no  one  daring  to  oppose^  or  speak 
against  it^. 

As  Attalus's  disorder  did  not  seem  dangerous, 
Quintius  left  him  at  Thebes,  and  returned  X6  Ela- 
tea ;  highly  satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Achseans  and  Boeotians,  which 
entirely  secured  him  behind,  and  gave  him  ^  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  whole  attention  and  ef- 
forts on  the  side  of  Macedonia. 

•  As  soon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  strength 
he  was  carried  to  Pcrgamqs,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  aged  threescore  iand  twelve  years,  of  which 
he  had  reigned  forty  four.  Polybius  observes,  .that 
Attalus  did  not  imitate  most  great  men,  to  whom 
great  riches  are  generally  the  occasion  of  plunging 
into  vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His  ge- 
nerous and  magnificent  use  of  riches,  .directed  and 
tempered  by  prudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
enlarging  his  dominions,  and  of  adorning  himself 
with  the  title  of  king.  He  imagined  he  was  rich,, 
only  that  he  might  do  good  to  others ;  and  thought 
that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful 
interest,  in  expending  it  in  acts  of  bounty,  and  in 
purchasing  friends.  He  governed  his  subjects  with 
the  strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  en- 
gagements inviolably  with  his  allies.  He  was  a  ge- 
nerous friend,  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  fa- 
ther ;  and  perfectly  dischai^ed  all  the  duties  of  a 
king  and  of  a  private  man.  He  left  four  sons,  £u- 
menes,  Attalus,  Philcteres,  and  Atheqseus,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

*The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon 
their  march,  in  order  to  terminate  the  war  by  a 
battle.  The  forces  were  pretty  equal  on  both  sides, 
and  eaclv  consisted  of  about  twenty-live  or  twenty- 
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SIX  thousand  men.  Quintius  advanced  into  Tbes* 
wljr,  where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  also  ar- 
rived; but  being  unable  to  discover  exactly  the 
place  where  they  were  encamped,  he  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to  mike  use  of 
them  upon  occasion. 

Here  Poylbius,  and  Livy  who  frequently  copies 
him,  shows  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which  they  forti- 
fied their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes 
were  those  round  whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of 
branches  were  spread,  which  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier ;  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian 
soldiers  were  so  ponderous  that  they  could  scarce 
carry  them,  they  consequently  could  not  easily  cany 
stakes  at  the  same  time.  Now  the  Romans  did  oot 
leave  above  three,  or  at  most  four  branches  to  each 
stake  they  cut,  and  all  of  them  on  the  same  side. 
In  this  manner  the  soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or 
three  of  them,  when  tied  together,  and  especiaUj 
as  he  was  not  incommoded  with  his  arms ;  his  buck* 
ler  being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  having  (xij 
two  or  three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

Further,  the  latter  kind  of  stakes  do  much 
greater  service.  Those  of  the  Greeks  might  very 
easily  be  pulled  up.  As  this  stake,  whose  trunk 
was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest; 
and  besides,  as. the  branches  of  it  were  strong  and 
many  in  number,  two  or  three  soldiers  could  easily 
pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  toentsr 
the  camp^  not  to  mention  that  all  the  stakes  near 
it  must  necessarily  have  been  loosened,  because  their 
branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  one  with  tbc 
other.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  stakes  cut  by  the 
Romans;  their  branches  being  so  closely  interwoven, 
•  that  it  was  scarpe  possible  to  discover  the  stake  to 
which  they  belonged.  Nor  could  any  man  pull  up 
those  stakes  by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  branche^i 
/jwhich  were  so  closely  entwined,  that  no  vacant 
place  was  left  -,  besides  wliich,  all  the  ends  of  them 
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wtrc  sharp-pointed.  But  though  any  hold  could 
have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not 
easily  be  removed,  for  two  reasons ;  6rst,  because 
it  was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground,  that  there 
was  no  moving  it;  and  secondly,  because  the 
brariches  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pull  up  one,  without  forcing  away  se- 
veral others  at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or 
three  men  put  their  whole  strength  to  them,  it  yet 
was  impossible  for  them  to  force  the  stakes  away. 
And  yet,  whenever  by  shaking  and  moving  them 
about,  they  at  last  were  forced  out  of  their  places, 
still  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was  almost 
imperceptible.  Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were 
preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to  those  of  the 
Greeks :  T>cy  were  to  be  had  every  where,  could  be 
carried  \i^th  ease,  and  were  a  strong  palisade  to  a 
camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a 
master  as  Polybius,  which  turn  on  the  usages  and 
practices'  of  war,  commonly  please  persons  of  the 
military  profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  use- 
iful  hints:  and^  in  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  neglect 
nothingthat  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above 
mentioned,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his 
forces.  After  a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  ^to- 
lian  cavalry  signalized  themselves  and  were  always 
victorious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scotussa. 
Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  thunder,  hav- 
ing fallen  the  night  before,  the  next- day  was  so 
cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  could  scarce  see  two 
paces  before  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of 
troops,  commanded  them  to  seize  upon  the  summit 
of  the  hills  called  Cynoscephale,  which  separated  his 
camp  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Quintius  also  de- 
tached ten  squadrons  of  horse,  and  about  a  thousand 
light-armed  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy ;  and 
at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  beware  of  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  wai; 
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so  very  gloomy.     This  detachment  met  that  of  the 
Macedonians  which  had  seized  the  eminences.    At 
first,  both  parties  were  a  little  surprised  at  meeting, 
and  afterwards  began  to  skirmish.     Eiach  party  sent 
g.   advice  to  the  general  of  what  was  doing.     The  Ro* 
mans,  being  not  very  able  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
dispatched  a  courier  to  desire  a  reinforcement.  Quin- 
tius  immediately  sent  Archedamus  and  Eupolemos, 
both  -^tolians ;  and  with  them  two  tribunes,  each 
of  whom  commanded  a  thousand  men,    with  five 
hundred   horse,   which   joining   the   former,    soon 
changed  the  face  of  the  engagement.     The  Mace- 
donians behaved  valiantly  enough ;   but  being  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled  to 
the  hills,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  kingfor  succour. 
Philip,  who  had  detached  3,  party  of  his  soldiers 
for  forage,  being  informed  of  the  danger  his  first 
troops  were  in,  and  the  sky  beginning  to  clear  up, 
dispatched  Hcradides,  who  commanded  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalry.     Leo,  who  commanded  that  of  Ma- 
cedonia,  and  Athenagoras,    under  whom   were  all 
the  h  red  soldiers,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When 
this  leinforcement  joined  the  first  detachment,  the 
courage  of  the  Mdcedonians  revived,  and  they  re* 
turned  to  tie  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  finom 
the  hills.     They  even  would  have  gained  a  complete 
vic.ory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  made  by 
the  jEtolian  "cavalry,  who  fought  with  astonishing 
courage  and  intrepidity.     These  were  the  best  sol- 
diers among  the  Greeks,  and  were  particularly  &• 
mous  f  jr  skirmishes  and  single  combats.     These  so 
well  sustained  the  imjetuous  charge  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the 
Romans  would  have  been  repulsed  into  the  valley. 
At  some  distance  from^the  enemy,  they  took  breath. 
a  little,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fight. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  intonn  Philip, 
that  the  Romans  were  terrified  and  fled,  and  that 
the  time  was  come  for  defeating  them  entirely.  Phi- 
lip  was  not  pleased  cither  with  the  place  or  the  wea» 
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ther,  but  could  not  refuse  himself  cither  to  the  re* 
peated  shouts  or  intreatics  of  his  soldiers,  who  be<« 
sought  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  marched  them  out  of  his  intit nchments. 
The  proconsul  did  the  same^  and  drew  up  his  sol- 
diers in  order  of  battle. 

TJtie  'kaders  on  each  side,  in  this  instant  which 
was  going  to  determine  their  fate,  animated  their 
troops  by  all  the  most  affecting  motives.  Philip 
represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  i^crsians,  Bac- 
trians,  Indians,  in  a  word,  all  Asia  and  the  whole 
East,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms;  adding, 
that  they  ought  to  behave  with  the  greater  courage, 
as  they  now  were  to  fights  not  for  sovereignty,  but 
for  liberty,  which,  to  valiant  minds,  is  more  dear 
and  valuable  tl>an  the  empire  of  the  universe.  As 
to  the  proconsul,  he  put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of  the 
victories  they  had  so  lately  gained :  On  one  side, 
Sicily  and  Cardiage ;  on  the  other,  Italy  and  Spain, 
subdued  by  the  Romans;  and  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  Alexander,  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
their  triymphant  arms :  and  which  ought  to  rouze 
their  courage  the  more,  Philip,  whom  they  now 
were  going  to  engage,  defeated  more  than  once,  and 
obliged  to  fly  before  thepi. 

Fired*  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who,  on 
one  side,  called  themselves  victors  of  the  East ;  and 
on  the  other  conquerors  of  the  West;  the  former, 
fired  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  latter,  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the 
victories  they  had  so  lately  gained,  prepared  on  each 
side  for  battle.  Flamininus,  having  commanded 
the  right  wing  not  to  move  from  its  post,  placed 
p  the  elephants  in  the  front  of  this  wing ;  and  march* 
ing  with  an  haughty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  left 

*  His  adhorlatiomhus  utrinfut  concitati  mililes,  pnelio  concummt, 
alteri  OrUntis,  alteri  Occiaentis  imperio  gloriantes,  ferenttsque  in 
Bel/urn,  alii  majorum  suarum  antiquam  l^  ohsoUtam  gloriam,  alii  *vi* 
reniem  rcctntikus  exferimcntis  vifMiij/ltm*     Justin. 
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wing  against  the  enemy  in  person.  And  now  the 
skirmishers  seeing  themselves  supported  by  thelc* 
gions,  return  to  the  charge,  and  begin  the  attack. 

Philip,  witli  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right 
wing  of  his  phalanx,  hastens  towards  the  mountain^ 
commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of  the  army 
immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached*  the 
Roman  camp,  and  found  his  light-armed  tro<^ 
engaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  sights 
However,  not  long  after  seeing  them  give  way,  and 
in  exceeding  want  of  support,  he  was  obliged  to 
sustain  them,  and  engage  in  a  general  battle,  though 
the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upon  their 
mgrch  towards  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  In  the 
mean  time  he  receives  such  of  his  troops  as  had  beea 
repulsed ;  posts  them,  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  hii 
right  wing;  and  commands  the  light-armed  sokJieri 
and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files  and  to  keep 
their  ranks  close  on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he 
commands  the  phalanx  to  march  toward  them  with 
their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light*armed  to  extend 
beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintlus  had 
also,  at  the  same  time,  received  into  his  intervals 
those  who  bad  begun  the  fight,  and  he  charged  tb^ 
Macedonians.  The  onset  being  begun,  each  side 
sent  up  the  most  dreadftil  cries.  Philip's  right 
wing  had  visibly  all  the  advantage;  tor  charging  im- 
petuously from  those  hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the 
Romans,  the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of 
troops  so  well  closed  and  covered  with  their  shields, 
and  an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Romans 
were  obliged  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philips  left 
wing,  which  was  but  just  arrived. .  As  its  ranks  were  * 
broke  and  separated  by  the  hillocks  and  uneven 
ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right  wing  and  charged 
vigorously  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians ;  per- 
suaded that  if  he  could  but  break  it,  and  put  it  in 
disorder,  it  would  draw  aft^  it  th^  other  wipg^-* 
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though  victorious.  The  event  anfwered  his  cxpcc-* 
tation.  As  this  wing,  on  account  of  the  unevenness 
and  niggWness  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in 
the  form  of  a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give 
depth  to  that  order  of  battle  in  which  its  whole 
ftrength  consists,   it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above 
twenty  companies  under  him,  made  a  movement 
that  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Ob- 
serving that  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  distance 
frooEi  the  rest  of  the  army,  charged  the  left  wing  of 
the  Romans  with  vigour,  he  leaves  the  right  where 
be  was  (it  not  being  in  want  of  support)  and  consi- 
dering the  present  disposition  of  the  armies,  con- 
suhing  only  his  own  reason,  he  marches  towards 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  charges 
them  in  the  rear  with  all  his  troops.  The  phalanx, 
on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the  pikes, 
and  the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  cannot  face  about  to 
the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The  tribunes  breaks 
into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced;  and 
the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, throw  down  their  arms,  and  fly.  What  in- 
creased the  slaughter  was,  that  the  Romans  who 
bad  given  way,  having  rallied,  were  returned  to  at- 
tack the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle> 
from  the  advantage  he  had  obtained  in  his  wing» 
assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But  when 
he  saw  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the 
Romans  f)Ouring  upon  them  from  behind,  he  dreiif 
off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey  oi 
the  whole  engagement;  but  perceiving  that  the 
Romans,  who  pursued  his  left  wing,  extended  al- 
most to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  to«» 
gcther  all  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  he  could 
assemble,  and  endeavoured  tosave  himself  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory 
had  declared  iot  the  Romans,    Philip  retired  to 
J 
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Tcmpe,  where  he  hahed  to  wait  fpr  tho9e  who  hadi 
escaped  the  defeat  He  had  been  so  prudent  as  ta 
send  orders  to  Larissa  to  burn  all  his  papers,  that 
the  Romans  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  disr 
tressing  any  of  his  friends.  The  Romans  pursued 
for  some  time  those  whp  fled.  The  JEtoHans  were 
accused  of  having  occasioned  Philip's  escape,  for 
they  amused  themselves  in  plundering-  his  camp, 
whilst  the  Ronuns  were  employed  in  pursuing  the 
enemy;  so  that  when  they  returned  they  found  al- 
most nothing  in  it.  They  reproached  them  at  first  oa 
that  account,  and  afterwards  quarrelled  outright, 
each  udt  loading  the  other  with  the  grossest  insults* 
On  the  morrow,  after  having  got  together  the  pri- 
soners and  the  rest  of  the  spoils,  they  marched  to- 
wards Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  seven  hun- 
dred men  in  this  battle,  and  the  Macedonians  thir- 
teen thousand,  whereof  eight  thousand  died  in  the 
field,  and  five  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus 
ended  the  battle  of  Cynoscephale. 

The  JStolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves 
in  this  battle,  and  contributed  very  much  ttf  the 
victory:  But  then  they  were  so  vain,  or  rather  inso- 
lent, as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirely  to  them- 
selves; declaring,  without  reserve  or  modesty,  that 
they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans;  and 
spread  this  report  throughout  all  Greece.  Quintius, 
who  was  already  offended  at  them,  for  their  greedy 
impatience  in  seizing  the  plunder  without  waiting 
for  the  Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them  for 
their  insolent  reports  in  regard  to  their  su^rior 
valour.  From  that  time  he  behaved  with  gr^ 
coldness  towards  them,  and  never  informed  them 
of  any  thing*  relating  to  public  affairs,  affecting  to 
humble  their  pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made,  too  strong  an 
impression  on  Quintius,  who  ought,  in  prudence, 
to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and  caution  in 
regard  to  allies  so  useful  to  the  Romans;  for  by 
thus  alienating  their  affection,  he  paved  the  wayi 
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at  a^disttnce/fbr  that  open  defection,  to  trhich  the 
resentment  of  the  ^Etolians  afterwards  carried  them. 
But  had  he  dissembled  wisely;  had  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  ears  to  many  things;  and  appeared  sometimes 
•ignorant  of  what  the  ^tolians  might  say  or  do  im- 
properly, he  might  perhaps  have  remedied  every 
thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Flami  linus  who  was  at  Larissa,  upon  pre- 
tence of  desiring  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead  ;  but 
in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  .him.  The 
proconsul  agreed  to  both  requests,  and  was  so  po- 
lite as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  king,  "  That  he 
desired  him  not  to  despond,*'  The  jEtolians  were  . 
highly  offended  at  this  message.  As  these  people 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  and  judged  of  theirs  from  their  own,  they 
imagined  that  Flamininus  would  not  have  appeared 
favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted 
him  with  bribes;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
spread  such  reports  among  the  allies.  . 

The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confede- 
rates, for  the  entrance  to  Tempe,  which  was  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous.  He  assembled  them  before  the 
king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  Amynandrus,  king  of  Atha* 
mania,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said^that 
such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded,  as  might  enable 
Greece  ta  preserve  peace  and  liberty  even  in  the  ab» 
sence  of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  jEtolian  spoke  next,  and  said. 
That  if  the  proconsul  imagined,  thac  in  concluding 
a  peace  with.Ptiilip,  he  should  procure  a  solid  peace 
for  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks, 
he  was  greatly  mistaken  :  That  the  only  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive 
Philip  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and  that  this  might  be 
very  easily  eflfccted,  provided  he  would  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  occasion.    After  corrobo- 
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rating  what  he  had  advanced  with  several  reasonsi  be 
sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander;  "  Ycm 
**  dp  not  know,'*  says  he,  **  cither  the  character  of 
••  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interest  of  Greece. 
*'  It  is  not  usual  with  the  Romans^  after  they  have 
**  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or  other  power,  to 
*'  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this  Hannibal  and  the 
**  Carthaginians  are  a  maaiJS^st  proof.  As  to  my- 
•*  self,  I  never  intended  to  make  an  irreconcile- 
^^  able  war  against  Philip;  but  was  inclined  to 
**  grant  him  a  peace,  whenever  he  should  yield  to 
"  the  conditions  that  should  be  prescribed  him. 
*'  You  yourselves,  JEtolians,  in  the  assemblies 
**  which  were  held  for  that  purpose,  never  once 
**  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom. 
**  Should  victory  inspire  us  with  such  a  design? 
*'  How  shameful  were  such  sentiments  ?  When  an 
^  enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to 
*'  repel  him  with  bravery  and  haughtiness:  But 
**  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to 
**  show  moderation,  gentleness,  and  humanity.  With 
**  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their  interest,  I  con- 
*^  fess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  shouki  be 
**  less  powerful  than  formerly ;  but  it  no  less  con- 
"  cerns  their  welfare,  that  it  should  not  be  entirely 
*^  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  bar- 
•*  rier  against  the  Thraciansand  Gauls*,  who,  were 
*'.  they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly  fall 
**  heavy  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done 
«  before." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  bis 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  council,  were,  that  if  Phi- 
lip would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  con- 
ditions  which  the  allies  had  formerly  prescribed,  that 
then  a  peace  should  be  gra;ited  him,  after  having 
consulted  the  senate  about  it;  and  that  theJEto- 

•  A  great  number  of  Gauls  had  settled  in  the  countries  ad- 
joining to  Thrace. 
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UtDs  mi^t  form  whatever  resolutions  they  pleased 
on  this  occasion.  Phineas,  prsetor  of  the  J£tolians» 
having  neprescnted,  in  very  strong  terms,  that  Phi- 
lip, if  he  should  escape  the  present  danger,  would 
soon  form  new  projects,  and  lig^t  up  a  fresh  war : 
"  I  shall  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the  proconsul; 
^'  and  shall  take  effectual  methods  to  put  it  out  of 
"  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing  against  us." 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  ap- 
poinltd  for  the  conference ;  and  three  days  after  the 
council  being  met  again,  became  into  it,  and  spoke 
with  so  much  prudence  and  wisdom,  as  softened  tho 
whole  assembly.  He  declared  that  he  would  accept, 
and  execute  whatever  conditions  the  Romans  and 
the  allies  should  prescribe;  and  that  with  regard  to 
every  thing  else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  dis* 
cretion  of  the  senate.  Upon  these  words  the  whole 
council  were  silent.  Only  Phineas  the  JEtolian 
started  some  difficulties,  which  were  altogether  im* 
proper,  and  for  that  reason  entirely  disregarded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  was,  his  having  advice,  that 
Antiochus,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  marching 
out  of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption  into  Eu- 
rope. He  apprehended,  that  Philip  might  think 
of  putting  his  cities  into  a  condition  of  defence,  and 
thereby  might  gain  time.  Besides  he  was  sensible, 
that  should  another  consul  come  in  his  stead,  all 
the  honour  of  that  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him. 
*These  reasons  prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king 
a  four  months*  truce ;  whereupon  he  received  four* 
hundred  talents  from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  son, 
and  some  of  his  friends  as  hostages:  and  gave  him 
permission  to  send  to  Rome,  to  receive  such  further 
conditions  from  the  senate,  as  they  should  prescribe. 
Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  separated, 
after  liaving  mutually  promised,  that  in  case  a 
P^ace  should  not  be  concluded,  Flamininus  should 

•  Four  handred  thousand  French  crowns. 
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return  Philip  the  talents  and  the  hostages.  This 
being  done,  the  several  parties  concerned  sent  depu- 
tations to  Rome ;  some  to  solicit  peace,  and  othefS' 
to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way. 
•  ■  Whilst  these  measures  were  concerting^  to  bring 
about  a  general  peace,  some  expeditions,  of  little 
importance,  were  undertaken  in  several  places.  An- 
drosthenes,  who  commanded  under  the  king  at  Co- 
'  rinth,  had  a  consideratJe  body  of  troops,  consisting 
of  above  six  thousand  men:  be  was  defea^tediin  a 
battle  by  Nicostratus,  prator  of  the  Ach»ans,  who 
came  upon  him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a 
time  when  his  troops  were  di^ersed  up  and  down 
the  plains,  and  plundering  the  country.  The  Acar- 
nanians  were  divided  in  their  sentiments;  sooie 
being  for  Philip,  and  others  for  the  Romans.  The 
latter  had  laid  siege  to  Leucus.  News  being  brought 
of  the  victory  gained  at  Cynoscephale,  the  whole 

'  country  submitted  to  the  conquerors.     At  the  same 

time  the  Rhodians  took  Perea,  a  snuiU  country  ia 
Caria,  which,  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them, 
and  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  them  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. .Philip,  on  the  other  side,  repulsed  the 
Dardanians,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  his  king- 
dom, to  plunder  it  during  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs. 
After  this  expedition,  the  king  retired  to  Tbessa- 
lonica. 
3808*        "^^^  Rome,  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls 

Ant.  J.'c  being  come,  L.  Furius  Purpureo  and'  M.  Claodius 
196.  Marcellus  were  chosen.  At  the  same  time  letters 
arrived  from  Quintius,  containing  the  particulars  of 
his  victory  over  Philip.  They  were  fiist.read  before 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people;  and  public 
prayers,  during  five  days,  were  ordered,  to  tbank 
the  gods  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  the 
Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip. 

■Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  i^f'— 19. 
»  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legtt.  p.  793,  794.    liv.  1.  xxjiii.  b«  ^» 
U  27—29* 
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Sbttte  daljfs  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of* 
the  intended  peace  with  the  king  of  Macedonia; 
thie  aflair  was  debated  in  the  senate.  Each  of  the 
ambassadors  made  long  ^cches,  according  to  his 
respective  views  and  interests;  but,  at  last,  the 
majority  were  for  peace.  The  same  affair  being 
brought  before  the  people, .  MarccUus,  who  pas- 
sionately desired  to  command  the  armies  in  Greece, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but 
nil  to  no  purpose :  for  the.  people  approved  of  Fla- 
mininuis's  proposal,  and  ratified  the  conditions.  Af- 
terwards the  ^nate  appointecl  ten  of  the  most  illus- 
trious citizens  to  go  into  Greece,  in  order  for  them 
to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Flamininus,  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the 
same  assembly,  the  Achaeans  desired  to  be  received 
as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome :  but  that  affair 
meeting  with  some  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the 
ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broke  out  in  Beeotia,  between  the 
partizans  of  Philip  and  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
rose  to  a  great  height.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  ill  consequences,  the  proconsul 
having  soon  appeased  it. 

y  The  ten  commissioners,  who  had  set  out  from 
Rome  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  arrived  soon  in 
that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flami- 
ninus, were  as  follow  :  That  all  the  other*  cities  of 
Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  should  be  free, 
and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws:  that  Philip, 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should 
evaluate  those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons :  That 
he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners 

ypolyb.  Except.  Legat.  p.  795 — 800.  Lir.  1.  xxxiil.- n. 
30—35.     Plut.  in  Flam,  p,  374 — 376. 

•  This  word  ^tUftr,  is  put  here  in  opposition  to  sach  of  the 
Oreciai|pcities  as  were  snbject  to  Philip,  part  of  which  only 
^ere  restored  to  their  liberties,  because  the  Romans  thought  it 
l^eceasary  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Pemciria?,  and  Corinth. 
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and  deserters,  and  c/eliver  up  to  them  all  the  tldps 
that  had  decks,  (five  feluccas  excepted) . and  the 
galley  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  ho 
should  pay*  a  thousand  talents;  one  half  down^ and 
the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by  iwy 
of  tribute.  Among  the  hostages,  required  of  him, 
was  Demetrius  his  son,  who  accordii^ty  was  sent  to 
Rome. 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian 
war,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks,  and 
very  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Han- 
nibal, who,  thouj^h  vanquished,  might  still  have  an 
opportunity  of  finding  the  Romans  considerable  em* 
ployment,  Antiochus,  seeing  his  power  considenbiy 
increased  by  his  glorious  exploit s,  which  had  a€^ 
quired  him  the  surname  of  Great,  had  actu^  it^ 
solved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Europe,  If,  therefore, 
Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  foKSMi 
what  would  come  to  pass,  and  had  not  speedily  coo- 
eluded  this  peace ;  had  the  war  against  Antkxrhos 
been  joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war 
carrying  on  against  Philip ;  and  had  the  two  great* 
est  and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  tiie  world 
(uniting  their  views  and  interests)  invaded  Rome  at 
the  same  time;  it  is  certain,  the  Romans  would  have 
been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  as  great  dttK 
gers,  as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sust^da  in 
the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all 
Greece,  iEtolia  excepted,  received  the  news  of  it 
with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latlff 
country  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately 
against  it  among  the  coiafcdcratcs^  affirming*  that 
it  was  nothing  but  empty  words ;  that  the  Greeks 
were  amused  with  the  j:iamc  of  liberty  ;  with  which 
specious  term  the  Romans  covered  their  interested 
views.  That  they  indeed  sufFered  the  cities  in 
Asia  to  enjoy  their  freedom  j  but  tiiat  they^ccm«i 

♦  About  i9o,oooL 
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to  reserve  to  themselves  those  of  Europe,  :as  Orea, 
Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That 
therefore  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed 
from  its  chains;  and,  at  most,  bad  only  changed  its 
sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much 
the  more  uneasy,  as  they  were  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  The  commissioners,  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  they  had  received  from  Rome,  ad- 
vised Flamininus  to  restore  all  the  Greeks  to  their 
liberty ;  but  to  keep  possession  of  the  cities  of  Co* 
rtnth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  inr- 
lets  of  Greece;  and  to  put  strong  garrisons  into 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  seized  by  Antiochus* 
He  obtained,  in  the  coundl,  to  have  Corinth  set  at 
liberty;  but  it  was  resolved  there,  that  a  strong  gar- 
rison should  be  put  into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in 
the  two  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias ;  and  this 
for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be  entirely  rid  o£ 
their  fears  with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games 
were  to  be  solemnized ;  and  the  expectation  of  what 
was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither  an  in- 
credible multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  the  to^^ 
JMc  of  all  conversations,  and  various  construct iofti 
were  put  on  them ;  but  very  few  could  be  persuaded, 
that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the  cities  they 
had  taken.  All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty, 
when  the  multitude  being  assembled  in  the  stadium 
to  see  the  games,  a  herald  comes  forward,  and  pub- 
lishes with  a  loud  voice  ;  The  senate  and  peo- 
i*LE  OF  Rome,  and  Titus  QtxtNTius  the  ge- 
neral,  HAVING  OVERCOME    pHILiP   AND   THE 

Macedonians,  ease  and  deliver  from  all 
carrions,  and  taxes,  and  imposts,  thjb 
CoRiNjHx^jjs,  theLocrians,  the  Phocians, 
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PCRKUJEBIANS;  DECLARE  THEM  FREE,  AND 
ORDAiy  THAT  THEY  SHALL  BE  GOVEANED  BY 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  LAWS  AND  USAGES. 

At  these  words*,  which  many  beard  but  im- 
perfectly, because  of  the  noise  that  interrupted 
them,  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess  of 
joy.  They  gazed  upon,  and  questioned  one  another 
with  astonishment,  and  could  not  believe  either  their 
eyes  or  ears;  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  sawr 
and  heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald 
to  repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  listened 
to  with  the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  sin- 
gle word  of  the  decree  was  lost.  But  now  fully  as- 
sured of  their  hc^^piness,  they  abandoned  themselves 
again  to  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  and  broke 
into  such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the 
sea  resounded  them  to  a  great  distance;  and  sothe 
ravens,  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the 
assembly,  fell  down  in  the  stadium:  So  true  it  is, 
that  of  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear 
to  mankind  as  liberty !  The  games  and  sports  were 
hurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard;  for  so  great 
was  the  general  joy  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  ex- 
tinguished all  other  thoughts  and  regards. 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  Roman  general;  and  every  one  being 
eager  to  sec  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss  his 
Jiand,  and  throw  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers 
over  him ;  he  would  have  run  the  hazard  of  being 
pressed  to  death  by  tlic  crowd,  had  not  the  vigour  of 
his  years  (for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three  yean 

•  Audita  *uoce  fraconis ,'  mnjas  gauiiiutn  full  ^  ^aam  qm^  u^kfifiifff 
botnina  caper ent,  Vix  satis  cndai  st  qtasfue  audts^t :  afii  aJiH *»- 
iucrJ  mirabundi  tvelut  somnii  vattam  s^^ium  <^iiij  aiif  q^itm^ut pirUmiU 
suarum  auriumjidei  miniinum  crt^nttist  puximi^j  it3ftrre^ff£>Mt,  /«• 
'VOiOtus  fraco-^-iieruM  pronunctivt  tatitm.  Turn  a^  ctrio  jwn  p^^ 
i^tus  turn  clamore  plausus  est  tr:u$t  iofits^tre  up^fituj,  at/j^tli^ 
parent,  nihil  omnium  honor um  mnitituJim  gratmSf  quttm  hSfft^t^t 
isse>  Ludicrum  deinde  ita  mf^fim  pemctmn  lu^  ut  nulliustiC^^^ 
wee  oeuli  spectacuio  intent i  esani.  Adi^  unum  gmtdiam  pr^paMp&'^t^^ 
^gmiipn  i^arfifn  sentum  voluptm  tm,     L  i  v .  L  xx,vii  u  0^1^*^ 
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old)  atltf  the  joy  which  so  glorious  a  day  ^ve  him> 
sustatned  and  enabled  him  to  undeigo  the  fatigue 
of  it/  • 

And  indeed  I  would  ask»  whether  any  mortal 
ever  saw  a  more  happy  or  more  glorious  day  than 
this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the  Roman  people? 
What  arc  all  the  triumphs  of  the  worid  in  compa- 
rison with  what  we  have  seen  on  this  occasion? 
Should  we  estimate  the  Value  of  all  the  trophies,  all 
the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
greatest  captains^  how  little  would  they  appear^ 
when  opposed  to  this  single  action  of  goodness^  hu^ 
manity,  and  justice?  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
princes,  that  they  are  not  so  sensible  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting  and  exquK> 
sice  a  gloryj  as  that  which  arises  ffx>m  doing  good  to 
many. 

The  remembrance*  of  so  delightfbl  a  day,  and 
of  the  invaluable  blessing  then  bestowed,  was  for^ 
ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  subject 
of  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Every 
one  cried  in  the  highest  transportations  of  admira<» 
ti6n,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  **  That  there  was  a 
"  people  in  the  world,  who  at  their  own  expencc 
**  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage  in  a  war  for 
"  the  liberty  of  other  natipns;  and  that  not  for  theif 
**  neighbours  or  people  situated  on  the  same  conti* 
^^  nent,  but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to  distant 
**  climes,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  power  from 
••  the  earth,  and  to  establish,  universally,  law, 
•*  equity,  and  justice.     That  by  a  single  word,  and 


*  Nee  fr^sms  omnium  mUh  effusa  Utitia  tsf,  itd  per  nmltos  Jia 
gratis  ^  c9gitatioHibus  H  sermonibtti  rt^;ocdta*  Esse  aliquam  $4 
terris  geniem,  qua  sua  impiiua,  suo  labore  ac  perieula,  heUa  gerot 
fro  libertate  ali^ntm:  nee  Ifocjmitimis,  sut  fro^nqua  ifici  nitatiskeid 
^unibus,  out  t err  is  coutmettii  junctis  fr sestet:  mssria  trajiciat,  se$ 
fuoj  toto  orbe  terrarum  injustum  imferium  sit,  H  uhiqui  jusl  fas.  Urn 
^tenstssima  sinti  Una  voce  fr^eonis  libtratas  omnes  Gracist  at  qui 
^im  urbes*  Hoc  spe  cmtcifere,  audacis  animfmsse  ;  ad  ejfectum  ad* 
dmere,  miruais  li fortuusfmginiis.    Ll?..a.  33. 
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^  thtvcActof  tberaild,  liberty  had  been  restored  t3 
**  til  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia.  That  a  grtat 
^  soul  only  could  have  formed  such  a  design ;  but 
^'  thit  to  execute  it  was  the  eSect  at  once  of  the 
^  highest  good  fortune,  and  the  most  consnmaiate 
••  virtue." 

'They  call  to  mind  all  the  great  battles^  which 
C!qreece  had  fought  for  «he  sake  of  Kberty.  ^  After 
"  sustaining  so  many  wars,''  said  they,  "  never  was 
*•  its  valour  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as 
•«  when  strangers  came  and  took  up  arms  in  its  de- 
'*  fence.  It  was  then,  that  almost  without  shed* 
<•  ding  a  drop  of  blood,  or  losing  scarce  one  man, 
^  it  acquired  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  prizes 
^  for  which  mankind  can  contend.  Valour  and 
^  prudence,  are  rare  at  alt  times;  but  of  all  virtues, 
^  justice  is  most  rare.  Agesilaus,  Lysandcr,  Ni^ 
♦*  cias,  and  Alcibiades,  had  great  abilities  for  car- 
'  ^*  tying  on  war,  and  gaining  battles  both  by  sea  and 
••  land ;  but  then  it  was  for  themselves  and  their 
•*  country,  not  for  strangers  and  foreigners,  they 
"  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  far 
^  the  Romans." 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the 
present  state  of  alfairs ;  and  the  effects  soon  aa- 
Iwered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  I^h- 
mian  games ;  for  the  the  commissioners  separated, 
«o  go  and  put  their  decree  in  execution  in  all  the 
eities. 

Flamininus,  being  returned  fi-om  Argos,  was  ap- 
i^ointed  president  of  the  Nemean  games.  He  dis- 
charged perfectly  well  all  the  duties  of  that  employ- 
ment, and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to 
tlie  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  fcstivaF^  and  iic 
also  published  by  a  herald  at  these  games,  as  be  tad 
'done  at  all  tlierest,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
*  As  h«  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good 
«rdintnances  in  them,  reformed  laws,  restored  ^mii/ 

♦  Plat,  in  PIamm.p>^^.^  *• 
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tfid  toftcoid  between  the  citizens^  bf  ^ppexaag 
quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles ;  iofi*' 
niteJy  more  pleased  with  being  able  by  the  means  of 
persuasion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to  re^esta* 
biish  unity  amongst  them,  than  he  had  been  in  con* 
quering  die  Macedonians;  so  that  liberty  seemed 
the  least  of  the  blessings  they  had  received  from 
him.  And,  indeed,  of  what  service  would  liberty 
have  been  to  the  Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  con« 
cord  been  restored  among  them  ?  What  an  example 
is  here  for  goveraors  of  provinces  ?  How  happy  are 
the  people  under  magistrates  of  this  character ! 

It  is  related  that  Zenocrates  the  philosopher, 
having  been  delivered  at  Athens,  by  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who 
were  dragging  him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him 
pay  a  sum  which  foreigners  were  oblised  by  law  to 
pay  into  the  public  treasury,  and  meetmg  soon  after 
the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  he  said  to  them,  ••  I  re- 
"  pay  with  usury  the  kindness  your  father  did  me » 
**  for  I  am  the  cause  that  all  mankind  praise  him." 
But  the  gratitude  which  the  Greeks  showed  Fiami^ 
ninus  and  the  ^Romans,  did  not  terminate  merely*^  in 
praising,  but  was  also  of  infinite  service  to  the  aug* 
mentation  of  their  power,  by  inducing  all  nations  to 
confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of  their  en- 
gagements. For  they  not  only  received  such  ge- 
nerals as  the  Romans  sent  them,  but  requested 
earnestly  that  they  might  be  sent,  they  called  them 
in,  and  put  themselves  into  their  hands  with  joy. 
And  not  only  nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and 
kings,  who  had  complaints  to  offer  against  the  in* 
justice  of  neighbouring  powers,  had  recourse  to 
them,  and  put  themselves  in  a  manner  under  their 
safeguard ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  from  an  effect 
of  the  divine  protection,  (to  use  *  Plutarch*s  ex* 
presston)  the  whole  earth  submitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius^  one  of  the  commissioners  who  had  dia^ 
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jfCTBed  tbemsdves  up  and  down,  eame  to  the  assem* 
bly  of  the  Greeks  which  was  held  at  Therma*,  t 
dty  of  ^tolia.  He  there  made  a  long  speech,  to 
exhort  the  ^tolians  to  continue  firmly  attached  ta 
the  party  for  whom  they  bad  deelared ;  and  never 
to  infringe  the  alliance  they  bad  made  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Some  of  the  principal  iEtolians  comptainedi 
but  with  modesty,  that  the  Romans,  from  the  vic- 
tory they  had  obtained,  did  not  show  so  much  fa- 
vour as  before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached 
bim,  but  in  harsh  and  injurious  terms,  that  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  JBtoIians,  the  Romans  would  nd-^ 
ther  have  conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to 
set  foot  in  Greece.  Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  dts* 
putes  And  contests,  which  are  always  of  pernicious 
consequence,  was  so  prudent  as  only  to  refer  tbem 
to  the  senate,  assuring  them,  that  all  possible  justice 
would  be  done  them.  Accordingly  they  carac  to 
that  resolution ;  and  thys  lendi^d  the  war  gainst 
Philip. 

Sect.  IV.  Complaints  being  made^  and suspiciofii 
arising  concerning  Jniipc/ms,  the  Romans  send 
an  embassy  to  him^  which  has  no  other  (ff^t^ 

.  but  to  dispose  both  parties  for  an  open  rupture. 
A  conspiracy  is  formed  by  Scopas  the  JEtalian 
against  Ptolemy.    He  and  his  accomplices  are 

.  put  to  death.  Hannibal  retires  to  Aniiochus. 
fVar  of  Flamininus  against  Nobis ^  whorn  hi 

.  besieges  in  Sparta:  he  obliges  him  to  sue  for 
peace^  and  grants  it  him*    He  enters  Rpnfe  in 

.    triumph.. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  pndcd  yery  fortupatrfy 
^pr  the  Romans,  who  otherwise  would  have  bcco 

•  Accorditig  to  Livy,  it  was  at  ThcrmopylaB.  It  is  doubted 
whether  he  has  translated  justly  Polybius  in  this  place :  mv^f^ 
/^ijfiwAiy  <rwwJbf .  This  is  said  of  an  assembly  of  ^tplians  in  tke 
city  of  Thermw,  which  is  in  iCtoUa. 
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inVaded  by  two  powerful  enemies  at  the  same  time, 
Philip  and  Antiochust  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
Romans  would  soon  be  obliged  to  prochim  war 
against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  con- 
quests daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  cross 
over  into  Europe. 

*  After  having  established  good  order  in  Coelosy-     .  ^ 
da  and  Palestine,  by  the  alliance  he  had  concluded     3808* 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed  himself  of  Ant.  J. C. 
several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  those  of     '9^- 
Ephesus,  he  took  the  most  proper  measures  for  the 
success  of  his  designs;  and  to  give  him  the  posses* 

sion  of  all  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors. 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  ci- 
ties of  Asia  who  enjoyed  their  liberty  at  that  time, 
seeing  plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  them  under 
subjection,  resolved  to  defend  themselves.  But  being 
enable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy,  they  im- 
plored the  Romans  for  protection,  which  was  soon 
granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly,  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  check  the  progress  of  Antiochus  to- 
wards the  West ;  and  how  fatal  the  consequence 
would  be,  should  they  suffer  him  to  extend  his 
power  by  settling  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  The  Romans  were 
therefore  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  those  fr^e 
cities  gave  them,  of  opposing  it ;  and  immediately 
sent:  an  embassy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antio- 
chus, he  had  already  sent  off  detachments  from  his 
army,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont 
in  person  with  the  rest  of  it,  and  possessed  himself 
of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesns.  '  Finding  the  city 
of  Lysimachia*  all  in  ruins  (the  Thracians  having 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  38 — 41.  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  769,  770.  Ap* 
pian  de  bellis  Syr.  p,  86—88.  ^ 

*  This  city  stood  oa  th:  isthmus  or  mck  of  tl»?  p«ikinsiib« 
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deiDolisbed  it  a  few  years  before)  he  began  toftbuild 
it,  with  the  design  of  founding  a  kingdom  therefor 
Seleucus  his  second  son ;  to  make  all  the  country 
round  it  his  dominions,  and  this  city  the  capital  of 
a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time. that  he  was  revolving  all  these 
new  projects,  the  Roman  ambassadors  arrived  in 
Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  Selymbria,  A 
city  of  that  country,  and  were  attended  with  depu- 
ties from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia*  In  the  first 
conferences,  the  whole  passed  in  civilities,  which  ap- 
peared sincere ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  busi* 
ness,  the  face  of  affairs  was  soon  changed.  L.  Cor- 
nelius, who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  required  Aatio' 
chus  to  restore  to  Ptolemy  the  several  cities  in  Asia, 
which  he  had  taken  from  him;  that  be  should  eva- 
cuate all  those  which  had  been  possessed  by  Philips 
it  not  being  just  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
war,  which  the  Romans  had  carried  oo  against  that 
prince;  and  that  he  should  not  molest  such  of  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He 
added,  that  the  Romans  were  greatly  surprised  at 
Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with  two  such 
numerous  armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  and  £pr 
rebuilding  Lysimachia,  an  undertaking  which  could 
have  no  other  view  but  to  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemy 
should  have  full  satisfaction,  when  his  marriage, 
which  was  already  concluded,  should  be  sulemoiztd. 
That  with  regard  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired 
to  retain  their  liberties,  it  was  from  him  and  ijot 
from  thp  Romans  they  were  to  receive  it.  With  re- 
spect to  Lysimachia,  he  declaredi  that  be  rebuilt 
it,  with  the  design  of  making  it  the  reskJencc  of 
Seleucus  his  son ;  that  Thrace,-  and  the  Chersonc-' 
sus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him;  that 
they  had  been  conquered  from  Lysimachus  by  Se- 
leiicyw  Nicator,  one  of  his  ancestors;  and  that  he 
came  thither  ^s  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to 
Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had  taken  tbepe  from  Phili|>, 
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he  luicw  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have  to 
them ;  and  therefore  he  desired  them  to  interfere  no 
further  in  the  affiurs  of  Asia  than  he  did  with  those 
of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of 
Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  might  be  called  in,  they 
accordingly  were  admitted.  These  spoke  with  so 
much  freedom,  as  incensed  Antiochus  to  that  de- 
gree, that  he  cried  in  a  passion,  that  the  Romans 
had  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  Upon 
this  tlie  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder^  none 
of  the  parties  received  satisfaction,  and  the  whole 
seeoied  to  make  a  rupture  inevitable. 

During  these  negociations,  a  report  was  spread 
that  Ptokmy  Epiphanes  was  dead.  Antiochus  im- 
mediately thought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and 
accordingly  went  on  board  his  fleet,  in  order  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  it.  He  left  his  son  Seleucus 
at  Lystmachia  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  pro* 
j^rs  be  had  formed  with  regard  to  those  parts.  He 
first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all  his  ships 
in  that  port  to  join  bis  fleet,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon 
as  possible  for  Egypt.  Arriving  at  Patara  in  Lycia, 
certain  advice  was  brought,  that  the  report  which 
was  spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death  was  false. 
For  this  reason  he  changed  his  course,  and  made  for 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to  seize  it;  but  a 
storm  that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his  mea- 
sures. He  thought  himself  very  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Seleucia 
with  his  fleet,  which  he  there  refitted,  and  went 
and  wintered  in  Antiochia,  without  making  any  new 
attempt  that  year. 

"*  The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  wais  spread 
of  Ptolemy's  death,  was  from  a  conspiracy  having 
been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This  plot  was 
contrived  byScopaa.     That  general  seeing  himself 

^Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  771 — 77^. 
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at  the  head  of  all  the  foreign  troc^,  the  gr^testpoit 
of  which  were  -Vidians  (his  countrymen)  imagintd 
that  with  so  formidable  a  body  of  weU*disciplined 
veteran  forces,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  tlie 
crown  during  the  king's  minority.     His  plan  was 
already  formed  ;  and  had  he  not  let  slip  the  oppor- 
tianity,  by  consulting  and  debating  with  bis  friends, 
instead  of  acting,  he  would  certainly  have  succeeded. 
Aristomenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised  of 
the  conspiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest;  after 
which,  he  was  examined  before  the  council,  found 
guilty,  and  executed  with  all  his  accomplices.  This 
plot  made  the  government  confide  no  longer  in  the 
i£to)ias)s,  who  till  then,  had  been  in  great  esteem 
for  their  fidelity;  most  of  them  were  removed  from 
their  employments,  and  sent  into  their  own  country. 
After  Scopas*s  death,  immense  treasures  were  found 
in  his  coffers,  which  he  had  amassed,  by  plunderii^ 
the  provinces  over  which  he  commanded.     As  Sco- 
pas, during  the  course  of  his  victories  in  Palestine, 
had  subjected  Judsea  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Egyptian 
empire,  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  thence.     The  transition  from  avarice  to 
perfidy  and  treason  is  often  very  short ;  and  the  fide- 
lity of  that  general,    who  discovers  a  passion  for 
riches,  cannot  be  safely  relied  on. 

One  of  Scopas's  principal  accomplices  was  Di<»- 
arch  us,  who  formerly  had  been  admiral  to  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  A  very  strange  action  is  rclatd 
of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him 
to  fall  upon  the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in  open  vio- 
lation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  before  he  catnc 
out  of  the  harbour,  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to 
Injustice  and  the  other  to  Impiety;  and  offei^  sa* 
crifices  on  both,  to  insult,  as  one  would  imagine,  ^ 
the  same  time  both  gods  and  oien.  As  this  wreteh 
bad  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  criflWJ) 
Aristomenes  distinguised  him  also  from  the  rest  rf 
the  conspirators  in  his  execution.     He  dispatched 
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aH  the  others  by  pobon,  but  as  for  DicsearcfaHs,  he 
caused  him  to  die  m  exquisite  torments.     , 

The  contrivers  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to 
death,  and  all  their  measures  entirely  defeated,  the 
king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet 
quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and 
was  set  upon  the  throne  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
ieoinity.  He  tl>ereby  took  the  government  upon 
bimself,  and  accordingly  began  to  tran$act  business. 
As  long  as  Ari&toq:2enes  administered  under  him,  all 
things  ^ent  wdl:  but  when  he  conceived  disgust 
for  that  faithful  and  able  minister,  and  not  long 
after  put  him  to  death,  (to  rid  himself  of  a  man 
whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him)  the  remainder  of 
bis  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder  and 
confusion.  His  subjects  laboured  now  under  as 
nmny  evils,  and  even  greater,  that  in  his  father's 
reign,  when  vice  ms  most  triumphant. 

*^  When  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to    a.  M, 
settle  the  affairs  of  Pfailii>,  were  returned  to  Rome,     38o9- 
and  made  their  report,  they  told  the  senate,  that  Ant.J.C, 
tliey  must  expect  and  prepare  for  a  new  war,  which     '^^* 
would  be  still  more  dangerous  than  that  they  had 
just  before  terminated:  That  Antiochus  had  crossed 
into  Europe  with  a  strong  arrny^  and  a  considerable 
ffeec  9   that  upon   a   false   report  which   had  been 
spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death,  he  had  set  out, 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,    and    that 
otherwise  he  would  have  made  Greece  the  scat  of 
the   war:   That  the  jEtolians,   a  people  naturally 
restless  and  turbulent,  and  disgusted  with  Rome, 
wouia  certainly  rise  on  that  occasion :  That  Greece 
fostered  in  its  own  bosom  a  tyrant  (Nabis)  more  ava- 
ricious and  cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who 
was  meditating  how  to  enslave  it ;   and  therefore, 
having  b^en  restored   in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the 
Romans,  it  would  only  change  its  sovereign,  and 
would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  captivity  than  be* 

«  Liv.  I,  xxxiii.  n,  44t-45^    Justin.  1.  xxxi^«.  z» 
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fore»  especially  if  Nabis  shocild  continue  in  posses^ 
sion  of  the  city  cf  Argos. 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  have  an  eye  on 
Nabis,  and  they  were  particularly  vigilant  over  att 
Antiochus's  steps.  He  had  just  before  left  An* 
tiochla,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  in  order  to 
go  to  Ephesus;  and  had  sc^ce  left  it,  when  Hanni- 
bal arrived  there,'  and  claimed  his  protection.  Tlat 
general  had  lived  unmolested  in  Carthage,  during 
six  years,  frrom  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
the  Romans :  but  he  was  now  suspected  of  holding 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  and  of 
forming  with  him  the  design  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Italy.  His  enemies  sent  advice  of  this  secretly 
to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  em- 
bassy to  Carthage,  for  more  particular  information 
in  the  fact  -,  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs  shotiM 
be  manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver 
up  Hannibal  to  them.  But  that  general*  had  too 
much  penetration  and  foresight,  and  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the 
greatest  calms,  not  to  suspect  their  design ;  so  that 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their 
commission,  he  withdrew  privately,  got  to  the  coast, 
and  went  on  board  a  ship  which  always  lay  ready  by 
his  order  against  such  an  occasion.  He  escaped  to 
Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  be 
expected  to  find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow 
him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the 
prince  was  meditating  in  suspense  whether  he  should 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  arrival  of 
Hannibal  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not 
doubt,  but  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  a  man 
who  had  so  often  defeated  the  Romans,  and  who 
had  thereby  justJy  acquired  chc  reputation  of  being 

*  Sf^  res  j^fit:ihp!f:?t  ncn  dlu  Intuit^  'v'num  ad  pr^^piclenda  t0Sf^- 
daquc  ftricula perit.tm  :  nee  minus  in  secundi*  odvcrsa,  qua^  fn  if^ 
v.rus,  stumdacogiiantcm.     Justin, 
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the  greatest  geoeral  of  the  age,  be  should  be  able  to 
complete  all  his  designs.  He  now  thought  of  no* 
thing  but  victories  and  conquests:  Accordingly^ 
war  was  resolved,  and  all  that  year  and  the  follow^ 
ing  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. Nevertheless,  during  that  time,  embassies 
were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  accom* 
modation;  but,  in  reality^  to  gain  time,  and  see 
what  die  enemy  were  doing. 

**  With  r^ard  to  Greece,  all  the  states,  except 
the  jEtdians,  whose  secret  discontent  I  observed  be* 
fore,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace,  and 
in  that  condition  admired  no  less  the  temperance^ 
justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  victor,  than 
they  had  before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepidity 
in  the  field.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
Quintius  received  a  decree  from  Rome,  by  which  he 
was  permitted  to  declare  war  against  Nabis*  Upon 
this,  he  convenes  tlie  confederates  at  Corinth,  and 
after  acquainting  them  with  the  cause  c£  their 
meeting,  "  You  perceive,'*  says  he,  **  that  thesub* 
**  jeet  of  the  present  deliberation  solely  regards  you* 
•*  Our  business  is  to  determine,  whether  Argos,  an 
**  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the 
"  midst  of  Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common 
**  with  the  r«t  of  the  cities ;  or,  whether  it  shall 
<*  continue  subject  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  hat 
**  seized  it.  This  affair  concerns  the  Romans  only, 
**  as  the  slavery  of  a  single  city  would  bereave  them 
**  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  delivered  Greece. 
**  Consider  therefore  what  is  to  be  done,  and  your 
**  resolutions-shall  determine  my  conduct." 

Tlie  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion^ 
except  the  ^Etolians,  who  could  not  forbear  showing 
their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which  they 
earned  so  high,  as  to  charge  them  with  breach  of 
(aifh  in  keepmg  possession  of  Chalcis  and  Deme* 
tOASy  at  a  time  that  they  boasted  their  having  en- 

-**  *^   '  ;  ^  tAy,  I.  xjcxiv,  B,  22—43. 
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tirely  restored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  in- 
veighed no  less  against  the  rest  of  their  allies,  who 
desired  to  be  secured  from  the  rapine  of  the  -ka- 
lians, who  (according  to  them)  were  Greeks  only  in 
name^  but  its  real  enemies  in  their  hearts.  The  dis* 
pute  growing  warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  de- 
bate only  on  the  subject  before  fhem ;  .upon  whidi 
It  was  unanin)Ously  resolved,  that  war  should  be  de- 
dared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he 
should  refuse  to  restore  Argos  to  its  ftn-mer liberty; 
and  every  one  promised  to  send  a  speedy  succour; 
which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aristhenes,  ge* 
neral  of  the  Achs^ns,  joined  Quintius  nearCleone, 
with  ten  thousand  loot  and  a  thousand  horse. 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men^  as  his*  quoti^ 
and  the  Thessalians  four  hundred  horse.  Quintius's 
brother  arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ^ics,  to 
which  the  Rhodiansand  king  Eumenes  joined  thein. 
A  great  number  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to 
the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  having  an  opportn- 
nity  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  Tbey 
had  Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
of  Sparta  justly  belonged.  When  but  an  infant, 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Lycurgus,  the  tyrant,  a&^ 
the  death  of  Cleomenes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but 
Quintius  thought  it  more  adviseable  to  march  di- 
rectly against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  of  Sparta;  and  had  sent  for 
a  thousand  chosen  soldiers  from  Crete,  whom  he 
joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had  already  among 
his  forces.  He  had  three  thousand  other  foitign 
troops  in  his  service;  and,  besides  these,  ten  thou- 
sand natives  of  the  country,  exclusively  of  the 
Hdots. 

At  the  same  time  he  also  coticerted  measures^ to 
secure  himself  from  domestic  troubles.  Haviog 
caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  asieiobl^t 
and  posting  armed  soldiers  round  them;  after  soM 
)ittle  preamble,,  he  declared,    that  as  the  pW^ 
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juncture  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  some  precau- 
tions for  bis  own  safety^  he  therefore  was  determined 
to  imprison  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he 
bad  just  cause  to  suspect)  and  that  the  instant  the 
enemy  should  be  repulsed  (whom,  he  said,  he  had 
no  reason  to  fear,-  provided  things  were  quie.t  al 
home)  he  would  release  those  prisoners.  He  then 
named  about  eighty  youtha  of  the  principal  families;  • 
and  throwing  them  into  a  strong  prison,  ordered  all 
their  throats  to  be  cut  the  Jiight  following.  He 
also  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of 
the  Helots,  who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert 
to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this  barbarity  spreiad 
universal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence; 
firmly  resolved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  fer- 
ment it  was  in,  nor  iiazard  a  battle  against  troops 
much  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which 
runs  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  whilst  he 
was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign 
troops  against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect 
such  a  sally,  because  they  had  not  been  opposed  at 
all  upon, their  march,  they  were  at  first  put  into 
some  disorder,  but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they 
repulsed  the  enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On 
the  morrow,  Quintius  leading  his  troops,  in  order 
of  battle,  near  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the 
citys  when  the  rearguard  had  passed,  Nabis  caused 
his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it.  The  Romans  in- 
stantly taced  about,  and  the  charge  was  very  rude 
on  both  sides;  but  at  last,  the  foreigners  were  broke 
and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
Killed  ;  for  the  Achseans,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  pursued  them  every  where,  and 
gave  them  no  quarter.  Quintius  encamped  near 
Amy  else;  and  after  ravaging  all  the  beautitul  plains 
that  lay  round  the  city,  he  removed '  his  camp  to* 
\^ards  the  Eurotas;  and  from  thence  ruined  the  val* 
lics,;at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  landi 
lying  near  the  sea. 
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At  the  stme  time,  the  proconsurs  brother,  ulia 
commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  laid  siege  to  GythmtDi 
at  that  time  a  strong  and  very  impcrtsuEit  city.  The 
fleets  of  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  came  up  very 
seasonably;  for  the  besieged  defended  themselves 
with  great  courage:  However,  after  making  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  they  surrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city; 
and  therefore  sent  a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand 
an  interview,  which  was  granted.  Besides  several 
other  arguments  in  his  own  favour,  on  which  Na* 
bis  laid  great  stress,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the 
late  alliance  which  the  Romans,  and  Quintius  him- 
self had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Phi* 
lip:  an  alliance,  on  which  he  ought  to  rely  the 
more,  as  the  Romans  professed  themselves  faithful 
and  religious  observers  of  treaties,  which  they  boasted 
their  having  never  violated.  That  nothing  had  been 
changed  on  his  part,  since  the  treaty:  That  he  was 
then  what  he  had  always  been ;  and  had  never 
given  the  Romans  any  new  occasion  for  complaints 
or  reproaches.  These  arguments  were  very  jast; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  Quintiushad  no  solid  reasons 
•  to  oppose  to  them.  Accordingly,  in  his  answer, 
he  only  expatiated  in  random  complaints,  and  re- 
proaclied  him  with  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny: 
but,  was  he  less  covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty?  Nothing  was  concluded 
in  this  first  interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city 
of  Argos,  since  the  Romans  required  it ;  as  also,  to 
give  them  up  their  prisoners  and  deserters.  He  dc* 
ared  Quintius,  in  case  he  had  any  other  dcnaaoAj 
to  put  them  into  writing,  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
liberate upon  them  with  his  friends;  to  which  Quin- 
tius consented.  The  Roman  general  also  held  a 
council  with  his  allies.  Most  of  them  were  (rf  op*" 
nion,  that  they  should  continue  the  war  against  N** 
bis,j  wbicli  could  only  terminate  gloriously,  citberbf 
extirpating  the  tyrant,  or  at  least  bis  tyranny f  ** 
that  otherwise,  nobody  could  be  assured  that  A^ 
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li))erty  of  Greece  ivfls  restored.  Thzt  if  the  fto- 
n^^s  inade  aoy  kind  of  treaty  with  Nabis,  that 
woqld  be  ackoowledging  him  in  a  solemn  manner^ 
aod  giving  a  ^fnction  to  his  usurpation.  Quintius 
was  for  concluding  a  peace,  because  he  was  afriud 
that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  long  siege,  during 
which  the  war  with  Aotiochus  might  break  out  on 
^  sudden,  and  he  not  be  in  a  condiuon  to  act  with 
bb  i!;>rces  ^against  him.  These  were  his  pretended 
motives  for  d^iriqg  an  ^commodatiou ;  but  the 
true  reason  was,  his  being  apprehensive  that  a  new 
^lisul  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Greece, 
and  by  that  means  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of 
having  terminated  this  war;  a  motive  which  com* 
mop^  influenced  the  resolutions  of  the  Roman  ge* 
n^al3,  more  than  the  good  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  hjs  reasons  could  make  the 
Iea3t. impression  on  the  allies,  he  put  on  the  appear^^ 
aoce  of  giving  into  their  opinion,  and  by  that  arti-^ 
fice  brought  them  all  over  to  his  own.     "  Let  us 
**  be^i^e  Sparta,"  $ays  he,  "  ^ince  you   think  it 
^*  prqper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the 
•♦  spcqess  of  our  enterprise.     As  you  are  sensible 
*^  that'Sieges  often  spin^out  to  a  greater  length  thsln 
**  is  ^generally  desired,  let  us  resolve  to  take  up  oor 
•*'  winter  quarters  here,  since  it  must  be  so:  This  is 
^  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  courage.     I  have  a 
'*  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this 
'♦*  siege;   but   the   more  numerous  they  are,   the 
**  greater  supply  of  provisions  and  convoys  will  be 
**  necessary.     The  winter  that  is  coming  on,  exhi- 
^*  bits  nothing  to  us  but  a  naked,  ruined  country, 
"  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.     You  see  the 
*'  great  extent  of  this  city,  and  consequently  the 
^'  great  number  of  catapultse,  battering-rams,  and 
."  other  machines  of  all  kinds  that  will  be  wanting^ 
"  Writ.e  each  of  you  to  your  cities,  in  order  that 
"  they  may  famish  you  speedily,  in  an  abundant 
*•  manner,  with  all  things  necessary  for  us.     We 
^  are  obliged  in  honour  to  carry  on  this  ^iege  vigo- 
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**  fously :  and  it  would  shameful  for  us,  after  htt^ 
'*  ing  begun  it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our  en- 
terprie  '*  Every  one  then  making  his  own  reflec- 
tions, perceived  a  great  many  difficulties  he  had  not 
foreseen ;  and  was  fully  sensible  that  the  proposal 
they  were  to  make  to  their  cities  would  meet  with  a 
very  ill  reception,  as  particulars  in  consequence  would 
be  obliged  to  contribute,  out  of  their  own  purses, 
to  the  expense  of  the  war.  Changing  therefore  im- 
mediately their  resolutions,  they  gave  the  Romaa 
general  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper, 
for  the  good  of  his  republic,  and  the  interests  of  the 
allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his 
council  but  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  agreed^ 
in  concert  with  them,  on  the  conditions  of  peace 
to  be  offered  the  tyrant  The  chief  were :  That, 
within  ten  days,  Nabis  should  evacuate  Argos,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis,  garrisoned  by 
his  troops :  That  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime 
cities  all  the  gallics  he  had  taken  from  them  -,  and 
that  he  himself  should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with 
sixteen  oars  each :  That  he  should  surrender  up  to 
the  cities  jn  alliance  with  the  Romans,  all  their  pri- 
soners, deserters,  and  slaves :  That  he  should  also 
restore  to  the  JLacedsemonian  exiles,  such  of  their 
wives  and  children  as  were  willing  to  follow  them, 
but  however  without  forcing  them  to  do  so:  That 
he  should  give  five  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be  one  : 
That  he  should  pay  down  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver*,  and  afterwards  fifty  talents,  annually,  during 
eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six  months, 
that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassa- 
dois  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might  be  ra- 
tified there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these 
articles  :  but  he  was  surprised,  and  thought  himself 

*  An  handred  thoaiand  crowot* 
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liappy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  recalling 
the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were 
known  in  the  city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from 
the  necessity  to  whi<ph  he  reduced,  private  persons, 
of  restoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  b,e 
deprived  of.  Thus,  no  further  mention  was  made 
of  peace,  and  the  war  began  again* 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege 
with  gKcat  vigour,  and  began  by  examining  very  at- 
tentively the  situation  and  condition  of  the  city. 
Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls ;  disdain- 
ing every  other  kind  of  fortification  but  the  braveiy 
of  its  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta, 
only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it ;  and  that  but  in 
places  which  lay  open,  and  were  easy  of  access  :  All 
the  other  parts  were  defended  only  by  their  natural 
situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them. 
As  Quintius's  army  was  very  numerous  (consisting 
of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  because  .he  had  serit 
for  all  the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces)  he  resolved 
to  make  it  extend  quite  round  the  city,  and  to  at* 
tack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike  the  inhabit-* 
ants  with  terror  and  render  them  incapable  of  know- 
ing on  which  side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordingly, 
the  city  being  attacked  on  all  sides  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  the  danger  being  every  where  equal,  the 
tyrant  did  not  know  how  to  act,  either  in  giving 
orders,  or  in  sending  succours,  which  quite  dis- 
tracted him. 

The  Laceds^monians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the 
besiegers,  as  long  as  they  fought  in  defiles,  and 
narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javelins  did  little 
execution,  bccausr,  pressing  on  one  another,  they 
could  not  stand  firm  on  their  feet,  and  had  not  their 
arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strengdi.  The 
Romans,  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themselves 
on  a  sudden  overwhelmed  with  stones  and  tiles^ 
thrown  at  them  from  the  house-tops.  However, 
laying  their  shields  over  their  heads,  they  came  for- 
ward in,  the  form  of  the  testudo,  or  tortoise,   by 
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which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the  darts 
and  tiles :  the  Romans  advanced  into  the  broader 
'streets,  when  the  Lacedsmonians,  being  no  longer 
'able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor  make  head  against 
them,  fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences. 
'Nabis,  imagining  the  city  was  taken,   was  greatly 
perplexed  how  to  make  his  escape.     But  one  of  his 
chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to 
fuch 'edifices  as  were  near  the  wall.    The  houses 
were  soon  in  flames :  the  fire  spread  on  all  sides  ; 
and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping  the 
•enemy.     Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and  at- 
tacked the  wall,  Were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance 
from  it;   and  those  ^yho  were  got  into  the  city, 
fearing  that  the  spreading  of  the  ilames  would  cut 
off  their  communication,    retired  to  their  troops. 
Quintius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded;  and 
'-after  having  almost  taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to 
•march  his  troops  bick  into  the  camp. 
/     The  three  following  days  he  took  advantage  of 
*  the  terror  with  which  he  bad  filled  the  inhabitants, 
sometimes  by  making  new  attacks,  and   at  other 
times,  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works  ; 
Jn  order  that  the  besieged  might  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  escape,  but  be  lost  to  all  hopes.     Nabis, 
seeing   things    desperate,     deputed  Pythi^oras  to 
Quintius,    to  treat  of  an  accommodation.     The 
*Koman  general  refused  at  first  to  hear  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  camp.     But  the  pe- 
titioner, throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  after  many  in- 
treaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  same  con* 
ditions  as  had  been  prescribed  before.     Accordiogljr 
the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  delivered  to 
Quintius. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who^ 
from  the  repeated  advices  they  had,  imagined  that 
Lacedaemonia  was  taken,  restore  themselves  to  li- 
berty, by  driving  out  their  garrison.  Quintius,  after 
granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking  leave  of  £u- 
menes,  the  j^hodians,  and  his  brother  (who  returned 
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to  their  respective  fleets  repaired  to  Argos^  whose, 
inhabitants  he  found  in  incredible  transports  of  joy. 
The  Nemxan  games,  which  could  not  be  celebrated, 
at  the  usual  time,  because  of  the  wiar^  had  been 
put  off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general  and  his 
army.  He  pe-formed  all  the  honoujs  of  it,  and  dis^ 
tributed  the  prizes  in  it,  or  rather,  he  himself  was 
the  show.  The  Argives,  especially,  could  not  take 
off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  undertaken  that 
war  merely  in  their  defence,  bad  freed  them  from  ^ 
cruel  and  ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  tt> 
their  am  ient  liberty. 

The  Achseans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  ci^ 
of  Argos  again  in  alliance  with  them,  and  restored 
to  all  their  privileges:  but  Sparta  being  still  en« 
slaved,  and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece 
allied  their  joy,  and  rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  -^tolians,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  the  p^ace  granted  to  Nabis  was  their  triumph. 
From  that  sh^mefuj  and  inglorious  treaty  (for  so 
they  called  it)  they  exclaimed  in  all  places  against 
the  Romans.  They  observed,  that  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their  arms, 
till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all 
the  cities  of  Greece.  That  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  posses)* 
sion  of  Sparta^  whilst  that  the  lawful  king  (mean- 
ing Agesipolis)  who  bad  served  under  the  proconsul, 
and  so  many  illustrious  citizens  of  Sparta^  werd 
condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
banishment.  In  a  word,  that  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  the  tyrant^s  guards  and  protectors.  The 
iErolians,  in  these  complaints,  con^ned  their  views 
solely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty  :  but  in  great  af* 
fairs,  men  should  have  an  eye  to  aU  things,  should 
content  themselves  with  what  they  can  execute  with 
'success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand  schemes  at 
pnce.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quiniius,  as  he 
himself  will  show  hereafter. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  £latea>  from 
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whence  he  had  set  out  to  carry  on  ttie  war  with 
Sparta.  He  spent  the  whok  winter  in  administering 
justice  to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  pri- 
vate families,  in  regulating  the  government,  and 
establishing  order  in  all  places;  things  whidi,  pro- 
perly rpeaking,  are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the 
most  glorious  employment  of  a  conqueror,  and  a 
certain  proof  of  a  war's  being  undertaken  on  just 
and  reasonable  motives.  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis 
being  arrived  at  Rome,  demanded  and  obtained  dio 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  ' 

^'^'  ,  In  tl]e  beginning  of  the  spring,  Quintius  went  to 
^^jj^'q  Corinth,  where  he  had  convened  a  general  assembly 
J 94.  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  There  he  repre- 
sented to  them,  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which 
the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  intreaties  of 
the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their  succour; 
and  had  made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  be 
hoped  neither  side  would  have  occasion  to  repent* 
He  gave  an  account,  in  few  words,  of  the  actioos 
and  enterprises  of  the  Roman  generals  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  mentioned  his  own  with^  modesty  of  ex- 
pression that  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard 
with  universal  applause,  except  when  he  began  to 
speak  of  Nabis;  on  which  occasion,  the  assembly, 
By  a  modest  murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and 
surprise,  that  the  deliverer  of  Greece  should  have 
left,  in -so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyrant,  not 
'  only  insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  fonni* 
dabic  to  all  the  Vest  of  the  cities. 

Quintiurr,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition 
of  people's  minds  with  regard  to  him,  thought 
proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  few 
words.  He  confessed,  that  no  accommodation 
ought  to  hrive  been  made  tvith  the  tyrant,  could 
this  have  been  done  without  hazarding  the  entire 
destruction  of  Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reason  to 
fear,  that  this  considerable  city  would  be  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  Nabis,  he  therefore  M 
thought  it  mere  prudent  to'let  the  tyrant  live,  weak 
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Md  abaadoned  as  he  was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the 
hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies,  of 
destroying  the  citv,  and  that  by  the  very  endeavours 
eqnployed  to  deliver  it. 

He  added  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transac* 
actions,  that  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy, 
and  to  send  the  whole  army  thither.  That  before 
ten  days  should  be  at  an  end,  they  should  heir  that 
the  garrisons  of  Demetrias  and  Chalcis  were  eva- 
cuated, and  that  he  would  surrender  to  the  Achse- 
ans  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  this  would  show> 
whether  the  Romans  or  ^tolians  were  most  worthy 
of  belief:  whether  the  latter  had  the  least  foimda- 
tion  for  the  report  they  spread  universally,  that  no* 
thing  could  be  of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a 
people,  than  to  trust  the  Romans  with  their  liberties ; 
and  that  they  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that 
republic  for  their  master  instead  of  the  Macedonians. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was  well  knowa 
the  ^tplians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet 
either  in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to 
judge  of  their  friends,  not  from  words  but  actions  ; 
to  be  cautious  whom  they  trusted v  and  against  whom 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted 
them  to  use  their  liberty  with  moderation ;  that  with 
this  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  highest  advan- 
tage to  particular  persons  as  well  as  to  cities ;  but 
that  without  moderation,  it  became  a  burthen  to 
others,  and  even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it. 
That  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  different  orders 
that  compose  them,. and  the  citizens  themselves  in 
general,  should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  perfect  har- 
mony :  That  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  nei* 
ther  kings  nor  tyrants  would  be  able,  to  distress 
them:  that  discord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to 
dangf^rs  and  evils  of  every  kind,  because  the  party 
which  finds  itself  weakest  within,  seeks  for  support 
without;  and  chooses  rather  to  call  in  a  foreign 
{X)wer  CQ  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  feUow*citvz<;ns« 
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He  cottcladed  his  speech  wkh  conjuriog  fMfty  M 
the  milcJest  and  most  gentle  terms,  to  preserve  and 
maintain,  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty 
which  they  owed  to  foreign  arte :  and  to  make  the 
Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to  their  free- 
dom, they  bad  not  afforded  their  protection  and  be- 
•neficencc  to  persons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  bis 
children.  Whilst  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  the 
'  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quintius  himself 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  all  that  were  present. 
Xhey  gazed  upoh  another  with  admiration;  and 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  witk 
.  gratitude  and  respect,  the  words  of  the  Roman 
general,  as  so  many  oracles,  and  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  them  in  their  hearts  for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius  causing  silence  to  be  made, 
(desired  that  they  would  inquire  strictly  after  such 
Roman  citizens  as  were  in  slavery  in  Greece,  and 
send  them  to  him  in  Thessaly  in  two  months;  add- 
ing, that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  those 
in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their 
freedom.  All  the  people  replied  with  the  highest  ap- 
plauses, and  thanked  Quintius  in  particular,  for 
hinting  to  them  so  just  and  indispensable  a  doty. 
The  number  of  these  slaves  was  very  considerable. 
They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  In  the  Punic  war; 
but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they  had 
been  sold.  It  cost  only  the  Achteans  an  hundred 
talents,  that  is,  an  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to 
reimburse  the  masters  the  price  they  had  paid  for  the 
slaves,  at  the  rate  of  about  *  twelve  pounds  ten 
shillings  an  head;  consequently  the  number  here 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may  form 
^  judgment,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece, 
before  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen 
ffiarching  down  from  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  put 

•  Fire  hundred*  denarii. 
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of  tht  tity.  Quintius  followed  it  soon  after,  and  with- 
drew in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
wha  called  him  their  saviour  and  deliverer,  and 
iftiplored  heaven  to  bestow  all  possible  blessmgs  upoa 
him. 

He  witlidrew  in  the  same  manner  the  garrisons  from 
Chalcis  and  Demetrlas,  and  was  received  in  those  ci- 
ties with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence  he 
went  into  Thessaiy,  where  he  found  all  things  in  the 
utmost  disorder  and  confusion.  ' 

At  last' he  embarked  fof  Italy,  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome  entered  it  ih  triumph.  The  ceremony 
lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
people  (amidst  the  other  pomp)  the  precious  spoilg 
he  had  taken  in  the  wars  against  Philip  and  Nabis. 
Demetrius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the 
latter,  were  among  the  hostages,  and  graced  the  vic- 
tor's triumph.  But  the  noblest  ornament  of  it  wa^ 
the  Roman  citizens,  delivered  from  slavery,  who  fol 
lowed  the  victor's  car,  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  a 
mark  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  restored. 


Sect.  V.  Universal  preparations  for  the  war  be^ 
fween  Antioclius  and  the  Romans.  Mutual  ent" 
bassies  and  interviezvs  on  both  sides,  which  come 

-  to  nothing.  The  Romajis  send  troops  against 
NabiSy  who  had  infringed  the  treaty.  Philopos^ 
men  gains  another  victory  over  him.  The  £to^ 
Hans  implore  the  assistance  of  Antiochus.  Nabis 
is  killed.     Antiochus  goes  at  last  to  Greece. 

'Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  preparing     a.  M 
for  war.     Ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the     ^n. 
name  of  all  the  Greeks,  from  a  great  part  of  Asia  Ant.J.C» 
Minor,  and  from  several  kings.     They  were  favour-  .  *^'* 
ably  received  by  the  senate ;  but  as  the  affairs  of 
Jung  Antiochus  required  a  long  examination,  kwas 

« Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  a.  57-^^. 
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referred  to  Quintius  and  the  comtnisiioners  vfao 
were  returned  from  Asia.  The  debates  wcrctar- 
ried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  king  were  surprised,  as  their  so- 
vereign had  sent  them  merely  to  conclude  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  the  Roaians,  tnat  the  ktter 
should  pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  con* 
quered  monarch ;  and  nominate  those  cities  which 
he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon. 
Quintius,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues,  aftena 
great  many  speeches  and  replies,  declared  to  the 
king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  persisted  in 
the  resolution  they  had  taken  to  deliver  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of  Europe; 
and  should  see  whether  Antiochus  would  approve 
of  tliat  condition.  They  answered,  that  they  could 
not  enter  into  any  engagement  that  tended  to 
lessen  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign.  On  the 
morrow,  all  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  again 
introduced  into  the  senate.  Quintius  reported  what 
had  been  spoken  and  transacted  in  the  conference; 
and  entreated  each  of  them  in  particular,  to  iofoftn 
their  respective  cities,  that  the  Romans  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  liberties  againisc  Antiochus, 
with  the  same  ardour  and  courage  as  they  bad  done 
against  Philip.  Antiochu&'s  ambassadors  conjured 
the  senate,  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance ;  to  allow  the  king 
time  to  reflect  on  matters  j  and  to  weigh  and  con* 
sidcr  things  maturely  on  tlicir  side,  before  they 
passed  a  decree,  in  which  the  public  tranquillity 
would  be  involved.  They  did  not  yet  come  to  a 
•  deciaion,  but  deputed  to  the  king  Sulpitius,  VilKus* 
and  jElius,  the  same  ambassadors  who  had  already 
cooferred  with  him  at  Lysimachia. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  but  ambassadors  fro© 
Carthage  arrived  at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  s^ 
sate,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  instigatkua  of  Uaoa^ 
bal,  was  certainly  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans.     I  luive  observed  before,  that 
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Hannibal  had.flcd  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  was 
arrived  at  his  court  at  the  very  instant  the  king  was 
deh*berating  whether  he  should  embark  in  this  war. 
The  presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  general,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  determine  him  to  .it  His 
opinion  at  that  time  (and  he  always  persisted  in  it) 
was  that  he  ought  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy.  That  ' 
by  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnish 
them  with  troops  and  provisions ;  tliat  otherwise,  no 
prince  nor  people  could  be  superior  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in 
Italy.  He  demanded  but  an  hundred  gallles,  tea 
thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse.  He  declared, 
that  with  this  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa^ 
where  he  was  persuaded  the  Carthaginians  would 
join  him  j  but  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  the 
latter,  he  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there 
iind  effectual  means  to  distress  the  Romans;  that  it  • 
was  necessary  that  the  %rng  should  go  over  into 
Europe  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some 
part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  immediately  into  Italy, 
though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of 
doing  it. 

The  king  approving  this  project  at  first,  Hannibal 
sent  a  Tynan,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  Car- 
thage, to  sound  the  citizens  ;  for  he  did  not  care  to 
venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted ; 
not  to  mention  that  business  is  transacted  much 
better  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  writing.  But  the 
Tynan  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  Carthaginian  senate  sent  immediate  ad- 
vice of  this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  being 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  Antiochus 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

'  No  people,  at   this  time,   hated  •  the  Romans    a.  M, 
more  than  the  ^tolians.     Thoas,  their  general,  was    381^0. 
forever  incensing  them  j  representing,  in  the  most^'-JC» 
aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  hi^d     ^^^ 
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for  tlxem  from  their  last  victory,  though  chiefly  mog 
to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the  intended  tf. 
feet;  and  Damocritus  was  sent  ambassador  to  Nabisi 
Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Dicaearchus,  Thoas*§  bro» 
Aer,  to  ^ntiochus,  charged  with  particular  instruc* 
tions  in  regard  to  each  of  those  princes. 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that 
the  Romans  had  entirely  enervated  his  power,  by 
dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they 
furnished  him  with  gallics,  soldiers,  and  sailors: 
That,  confined  within  his  own  walls,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  Achseans  reign  over  Pelopon* 
uesus :  that  he  would  never  have  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  recovering  his  ancient  f)ower,  as  that 
which  then  presented  itself:  that  the  Romans  had 
DO  army  in  Greece:  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon 
Gythium,  which  was  situated  very  commodious!/ 
for  him  :  and  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  send  their^gions  again  intoGreecc^ 
to  take  a  city  of  so  little  consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse 
Philip,  who  bad  been  thrown  down  from  a  much 
superior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of  abun- 
dantly more  than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which,  he  en- 
larged on  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedo- 
nia; and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had  been 
jubdued  by  their  arm^:  that  the  proposal  he  maide' 
him  would  not  expose  him  to  any  danger:  that  be 
did  not  desire  him  to  declare  war,  till  Antiocbu$ 
should  have  passed  into  Greece  with  his  army ;  aod 
that  if  he  (Philip)  unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had, 
with  only  his  own  forces,  sustained  so  long  a  w^ 
a^ain*?t  the  Romans  and  the  jEtolians  united,  how 
would  it  be  jX)ssiblc  for  the  Romans  to  resist  himi 
when  he  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  An- 
tiochus and  the  iEtolians  ?  He  did  not  forget  to 
mention  Hannibal,  the  sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans, 
of  whose  generals  more  had  been  defeated  1^  tiiO$ 
than  were  living  at  that  time. 

Dicasarchus  employed  other  argtimentfi  with  An- 
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tiochus.  He  observed  particularly,  that  in  the  wat 
against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the  spoils^ 
but  that  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  had  been 
due  to  the  -^tolians ;  That  they  alone  had  opened 
them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with 
their  troops.  He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  number 
of  horse  and  foot  with  which  they  would  furnish 
him;  and  the  strong  towns  and  sea- ports  possessed 
by  them.  He  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  thotigh 
without  foundation,  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  de- 
termined to  unite  with  him  against  the  Romans! 

These  are  the  steps  the  ^colians  took,  to  raise 
up  enemies  against  Rome  on  every  side.  However, 
the  two  kings  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that 
time;  and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  after- 
wards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all 
the  maritime  towns,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of 
them  to  a  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  and  dispatched  those  who  were  in- 
flexibly determined  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the 
'Romans.  Quintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece,  had  or- 
dered the  Achaeans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending 
the  maritiT.e  cities.  They  immediately  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  tyrant  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans ;  and  to  exhoft 
him  not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had  solicited  so  much* 
At  the  same  time  they  sent  troops  to  Gythium, 
which  the  tyrant  had  already  besieged ;  and  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  and  people  of 
what  was  doing. 

*  Antiochus  did  nOt  yet  declare  himself  openly, 
but  took  secret  measures  for  promoting  the  great  de- 
sign he  meditated.  He  thought  it  adviseable  to 
strengthen  himself  by  good  alliances  with  his  neigh- 
bours.    In  this  view,  he  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier 

^  Polyl).  1.  iii.  p.  167.  Lav.  1.  xxxr.  n.  1 3*^20*  AppUu  ia 
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City  of  Palestine  towards  Egypt.  He  there  gave 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  ^marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phancs ;  and  resigned  to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry, 
the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  but  upon 
condition  as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he 
should  retain  But  half  the  revenues. 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daugh- 
ter, Antiochis  by  name,  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes 
king  of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  king 
of  Pergamus ;  but  that  prince  refused  her,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers,*  who  believed 
that  an  alliance  with  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a 
great  support  to  their  house.  However,  Eumenes 
«oon  convinced  them,  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that 
he  had  examined  that  affair  more  deliberately  than 
they.  He  represented,  that  should  he  marry  Anti- 
ochus's  daughter,  he  would  be  under  a  necessity  of 
espousing  his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with 
whom  he  plainly  saw  this  monarch  would  soon  beat 
variance :  that,  should  the  Romans  get  the  better 
(as  it  was  highly  probable  they  would)  he  should  be 
involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  vanquished  king, 
which  would  infallibly  prove  his  destruction :  that, 
on  the  other  side,  should  Antiochus  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  this  war,  the  only  benefit  that  he  (Eu- 
menes) could  reap  by  it,  would  be,  that  having  the 
, honour  to  be  his  son-in-law,  he  should  be  one  of  the 
first  to  become  his  slave.  For  they  might  be  assured, 
that  should  Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans 
in  this  war,  he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  aH 
princes' to  do  him  homage:  that  they  should  have 
much  better  terms  from  the  Romans;  and  therefore 
he  was  resolved  to  continue  attached  to  their  in- 
terests. The  event  showed  that  Eumenes  was  not 
mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  grcit 
diligence  into  Asia  Minor,  and  arrived  at  EphestiS 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  set  out  from  thence 
again  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  to  jJunish  the 
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Pi^idians,  who  were  inditicd  to  revolt ;  after  having 
sent  his  son  into  Syria,  for  the  security  of  the  pro* 
vinces  in  the  East. 

I  have  said  above,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed 
Sulpitius,  JBlius,  and  Villius,  on  an  embassy  to 
Antiochus,  They  had  been  ordered  to  g(y  first  to 
the  court  of  Eumcncs,  and  accordingly  they  went 
to  Pcrgamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That 
prince  told  them,  that  he  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  a  war  with  Antiochus,  In  times  of  peace,  the 
having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his  neighbourhood 
gave  him  veryjust  alarm.  In  case  pf  a  war,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would  experience  the 
same  fate  as  Philip,  and  thereby  either  be  entirely 
ruined ;  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace, 
Eumenes  assured  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and 
fortresses  would  be  given  him,  which  would.enable 
him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  foreign  aid, 
against  his  attacks:  that,  after  all,  should  things 
take  a  different  turn,  he  had  rather  run  the  worst 
hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  ex* 
posed,  by  breaking  with  them,  to  submit  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  through  force,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius, 
who  received  advice  that  Antiochus  was  engaged  in 
the  war  of  Pisidia,  went .  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
fdund  Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with 
•him,  in  which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  per- 
suade him,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any 
apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He  had  better 
success  in  the  design  he  proposed  in  that  conduct, 
which  was  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great  courtesy; 
and  making  him  frequent  visits,  to  render  him  sus- 
pected to  the  king;  which  accordingly  happened,  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

.  Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates 
that  Scipio  was  on  this  embassy,  and  that  it  was  at 
thi^  time  that  Hannibal  made  him  .the  celebrated 
answer  I  have  related  elsewhere^,  when  speaking  of 

*  Vol.  I.  Hbtory  of  the  Carthagiiiiaof . 
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the  most  itlustrioBS  generals,  be  gave  t1>e  first  pkce 
to  Alexander,  the  second  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the  thkd 
to  himself.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embaesy 
of  ^Scipio  as  improbable^  and  the  answer  of  Hannibal 
to  be  more  so. 

Villius  went  from  £pbesus  to  Apamea,  whitfacr 
Antiochus  repaired,  after  having  ended  the  war 
against  the  Pisidians.  In  their  interview,  they  spoke 
on  much  the  same  topics,  as  those  on  which  the 
king's  ambassadors  had  debated  with  Quintius  in 
Home.  Their  conferences  brokte  off,  on  that  prince's 
receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  his 
eldest  son.  He  returned  to  Ephesus  to  -lament  his 
loss.  But  notwithstanding  these  fine  appearances  of 
affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  show  of 
grief  was  merely  political ;  and  that  be  himself  had 
sacrificed  him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  youog 
prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  bad  already  given 
«uch  shining  proofs  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  other 
)x)yal  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling  of  all  who 
4tnew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king, 
'growing  jealous  of  him,  had  sent  him  from  Epbqsus 
into  Syria,  under  tlie  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to 
the  security  of  the  provinces  of  the  East;  and  that 
he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to  poison  him  there,  to 
rid  himself  of  his  fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  father,  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid 
•a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and  most  evident 
proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a 
time  of  mourning  and  sorrow  was  returned  to  Pcr- 
gamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  reco- 
vered. The  king  sent  for  th^m  soon  after.  They 
had  a  conference  with  his  minister,  which  ended  in 
complaints  on  both  'sides;  after  which  they  returned 
to  Rome,  without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  bekl  a 
great  council  on  the  present  affairs;  in  which  evcty 
one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans,  knowing  diatto 
be  the  best  method  of  making  their,  court  to  tbo 
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king.  They  aggravated  the  haughtiness  of  their  dd-  • 
mandsy  and  said  it  was  strange,  that  they  should  * 
attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of 
Asia^  as  if  they  were  treating  with  a  conquered 
Nabis.  Alexander  of  Acarnania,  who  had  a  great  * 
ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter  in  delibe- 
ration were,  not  whether  they  should  make  war,  but 
how,  and  in  what  manner  they  should  carsy  it  onj 
assured  the  king,  that  he  would  be  infellibly  victo-* 
rious,  in  case  he  should  cross  into  Europe,  and  set^ 
tie  in  some  part  of  Greece  :  that  the  .^Btolians^  who 
were  in  the  centre  of ;  it,  would  be  the  first  to  de- 
clare against  the  Romaosy  tliat  at  the  two  extremis 
ties  of  this  country,  Nabis,  on  one  side,  to  recover 
what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus 
against  them  s  and  thaton  the  other  Philip,  who  was 
still  more  disgusted,  would  not  fail,  at  the  fint  sig- 
nal <^  war,  to  take  up  arms  also :  that  they  had  no 
time  to  lose^  and  tliat  the  decisive  point  was,  to 
seize  upon  tht  most  advantageous  posts,  and  to 
make  sure  of  allies.  He  added  that  Hannibal 
ought  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to  per- 
plex and  employ  the  Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had 
rendered  suspected  to  the  king,  was  not. summoned 
to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  several  other  > 
occasions,  that  the  king's  friendship  for  him  was 
very  much  cooled,  and  that  he  no  longer  reposed  the 
same  confidence  in  him.  However,  he  h^d  a  pri- : 
vate  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbosomed 
himself  without  the  leajt  disguise.  Speaking  of  his 
infant  years,  in  which  he  had  sworn  on  the  altars  to 
be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans.  "  It  is  this 
**  oath,'*  says  he,  **  it  i*this  hatred,  that  prompted 
**  me  to  keep  the  sword  drawn  during  thirty- six 
**  years ;  it  was  tlie  same  animosity  that  occasioned 
••  my  being  banished  from  my  country  in  a  time 
**  of  peace,  qnd  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum 
**  in  your  dominionis.  If  you  defeat  my  hopes, 
••  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which  can  never  ex- 
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"  pirc  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly^  to  every  part  of 
"  the  worid  where  there  are  soldiers  and  arras,  to 
*^  raise  up  enemies  against  th^  Romans.  I  hate 
*•  them,  and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you 
**  shall  resolve  to  mak^  war  against  them,  you  may 
**  consider  Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your  friends : 
"  But  if  there  arc  any  motives  which  incline  you  to 
**  peace,  take  counsel  of  others,  not  of  me."  An- 
tiochus,  struck  with  these  words,  seemed  to  sestore 
him  bis  confidence  and  friendship. 

The  amb^sadors  being  returned  to  Rome,  it  ap- 
peared evidently  froth  their  i-eport,  that  a  war  with 
Antiochus  was  inevitable ;  but  they  did  not  think  it 
yet  time  to  proclaim  it  against  him.    They  did  not 
act  socautiously  with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then  actually 
besieging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste  the  territories 
6f  tlie  Achacans.     Acilius,  the  praetor,  was  sent  with 
a  fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 
A.M.    '    ^Philopoemen  was  ^neral.of  the  Acbseansthat 
381S.    year.     He  was  not  inferior  to  any  captain  with  re- 
-*"^*  J'^  ipect  to  land  service,  but  had  no  skill  in  naval  af 
*^'*     fairs.     Notwithstanding  this,  be  ioqk  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  Achsan  fleet^^^and   imagined 
that  be  should  be  as  succfessfut  bv  s^a  as  he  had  been 
by  land:  biit  he  learned^  tohisco^t^  i^ot' to  depend 
so  much  upon  bis  own  jildgmentj  and  found  how 
.  greatly  usctul  experience  is  on  all  occasions  f  for  Na* 
bis,  who  had  fitted  Oi)t  some  vessels  with  expedi- 
tion, defeated  Philopoemen,  arki  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner.    Tills  disaster  h?h*'ever  did  not 

^  tir.  1.  xxx^.  IT.'  2 J— 30.;  Mut:  ik  Philop.  p.  363;  364.  \ 
^  The  |Teat  Prince  trf  Cot\ii  tKoughc  iM  f^oke  mach  more 
wi3tly. '  In  acQnvMtdcioanp^tt  «l8#ft-fig!it|  ttopinbieenddt  be 
fhoM  be  verj  ffU4  to.  ^s^e  one*.  paK^x  fior  hast>^m  instmcoon. 
A  sca-o&ceo  who  was  present,  feplied,  **  Sir,  were  fwijr  higt* 
ness  in  a  sat-Rght,  ^herels  no  admiral  but  woiild  Be  ^oud  of 
^eyinf  yotir  orders.''  *•  Afy  orders  ^  inbfrmjned  die  pnuce, 
•*  1  shouM  not  pretame  evea  tm  gite  tnyadvKe;  bot  shooM 
stand  quietly  on  the  dcclc»  ai^d  observe  all  lhe:|MtifB9^ 
optratious  of  the  battle^  for  my  own  instruction.*' 
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discourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent 
and  circumspect  for  the  future.  Such  is  the  use  ju« 
dicious  men  ought  to  make  of  their  errors,  which^ 
by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  greatest  successes.  Nabis  triumphed 
noW|  but  Philopcemen  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make 
his  joy  of  short  duration.  Accordmgly^  a  few  days 
after,  having  surprised  him  when  he  least  expected  ^ 
him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time  Gythium 
surrendered,  which  very  much  augmented  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  of  the  tyrant. 

Philopoemen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  a  battle.  In  this  lay  his  chief  talenti  and 
no  general  equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  army,  in 
making  choice  of  the- posts,  in  taking  all  advantages, 
and  improving  all  the  errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this 
occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  animated  with  re- 
venge against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from 
Sparta.  In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
Nabis,  which  formed  his  greatest  strength,  broke 
the  Aclia^ans,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  forced 
them  to  give  way.  It  was  by  Philopcemen's  order 
that  they  fled,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades 
he  had  laid  for  them.  Accordingly  they  fell  into 
them  ;  and  whilst  they  were  shouting  as  victorious, 
those  who  fled  faced  about ;  and  the  Ach^nns 
charged  them  on  a  sudden  from  their  ambuscadesy 
and  made  a  great  slaughter.  As  the  country  was 
full  of  thickets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to 
act  in,  from  the  iivu)ict8  and  morasses  with  which  it 
abounded],  the  general  would  not  suffer  his  troops 
to  abandon  themselves  to  their  ardour,  in  pursuing 
the  enemy  ;  but  causing  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  be 
encamped  on  that  very  spdtj  though  long  befbr^  it 
was  dark.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  night,  t^e  enemy  would  return  from 
their  flighty  and  retire  towards  the  city  in  small  par^ 
ties,  he  posted  ambuscades  on  all  the  pz^^^i  rotmd^ 
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.  on  the  rivulets  ahd^hitis,  who  killed  dr  took  great 

•  numbers  of  them ;  so  that  TJubis  hardly  saved  a 

fourth  of  his  army. .   PHilopoeraen,  having  blocked 

'  him  up  in  Sparta,  ravaged  Lacooia  for  a  month; 

-and  after  having  comiderabljr  wcafcejicd  the  forces  of 

'  the  tyrant,  he  ^etumed  home^  daden  with  Bpdils  aod 

glory.  ^v     .     ; '      . 

This  victory  did  Phrkipoenwn* great.  boaOur,  be- 
cause it  was  manifestly  owing  solely  to  bis  pfuf}ep(;e 
rand  ability;  .  A  cireumistance  is   reflated  of  hiffi^ 

-  which  is  .perhaps  peciiliar.  toibim.;  aind  .^hich  young 
officers  should  propose,  to  themselves  as  a  itiodcl. 

-  Whenever  he  was  upon,  a  nftarcb,  wbethj^r  inthnes 
Lo£  peace  x)r  war^^atid  came  to  any  difficult  pass,  ht 
chsiXtQd^.  and  asked  hinlsdf  ^in  case  be  were  J^pae)  ^t 

else  inquired  of  1  those  wbo. were  with  him,,iniybat 
manner  it  would  be  mcccasaryito  act>  in  case  the 

-  enemy  sliould  .cocoe  3udtietily  upon  thejBi  if  he 
ii  charged  thenl^in  fVoAit,  fkok  or  reat:  :if:.he  came  on 
i.in :  order,  of , battle  j  -or.  ia  ^ess  order,,  as  wfaen  an 
*:.armyii  on  its  march :  what  post  wpuld  it  be  proper 

for  him  to  take?  In  what  pbces  to. dispose  of  bis 
^  baggage^  and  how  many.  tjropps>wpuld  l?€  necessary 
.  to  guard  itv?  Whetherit /v^uld/be  cpiwenient  for 
,  him  to  maroh  forward*  ort<»iretuirfi  bacjf  the  way  he 
;  qame?  Where  to  pit^hAis  caffip?  Of.  what  extent 
/it  ought  tQ  be ?  By  what/ method; he  cpu)d  best  se- 
cure, his  forage,  and  provicfc  water?  What  rout  he 
,  should  take  the  nwit;day,'^ter.  he  should' decamp, 
and  in  what  order  it  w$f^  best  to  march  ?  He  had 
.  *ajccuHomed  himjclf  :soi>eaiJy^  au^  exercisefl  himself 
;.  s^  much inalltlxese  paitis/q^i jtbe military, knowledge;, 
J  rtliat  nothing  was  i^ew  tg.Jiiw  j  and.  nevcfyWas  dis- 
...  concerted  by  ariy  unfoiiesepo  aoci4cnt,  but  resolved 
^  and  acted  ImmecjiatiQly  gs  if  he  had  foreseen  every 

-  thing  thai,  happen^fl.  *  These  things  forgi  the  great 
,  coptjiin':  but.tli/?  oplyjmetjsipd  to  0c  siich,  ^  to  love 
-;One*s  profession,  to.  think  ^t  an  honour  to  improve 

-  i^  to  8tud][if  JBsrio^isly,.ap4<'i<^  ^esfwsctjae  copmpn 
:  topics  af;  ^rscourse  of  the.  in4<Hent  and  iasigpifica*3t 
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part  of  an  armyr^Ho  hzvt  neJtber  elevatiGivef  mind,-: 
nor  views  of'  honour  aw|  glory. :  .    -      . 

*  During  tbb.expedrtioa.x)f  ttte  Acteans  ag^nst} 
Nabis;  tht\Mij>\mti$  h^(^  s^nt  an[ibja3sadQrs  to  An-^ ; 
tiochus^  to  exhort  him.to.orosS  iato  Greece.    'Th«y 
not  ohly  prpmised  to  join,  hifii  with  all  their  forces, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  hitn ;  but  also  assured 
him,  that  he  might .  dep^d,  upon  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  on  Nabb'king.of  L?w?edg5monia,.and  ot^r 
several  other  Greciao  fjc^wers,:  Who  hated  the  Ro- 
mans in   their  hearts^   and  would  declare   against 
tbem  the  moment  of  6is  arrival.     Thoasj^  the  first 
of  thie  ambassadors,  expatiated  upon  ail  these  ad- 
vantages in  the  stronges^t  and  most  pompous  terms. 
He  observed  to  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing 
their  army  out  of  Greece,  had.  left  it  in  a  defence-  . 
less  condition  :  that  this  would  be  the  finest  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  possess  himself  of  it;  that  all  the  ^ 
Greeks  would  receive  him  with  open  arms;,  and  that  - 
the  instant  he   came  among  tbem,   he  would   be 
master  of  the  country.     This  soothing  description 
of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  him,  that  he  copld  scarce  give  him- 
self time  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it  would  be 
most  proper  for  him  to  act. 

.  The  .Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  measures  t^ken  by  tjie  iBtolians  to 
disengage  tb^ir  allies  from  their  interest,  ^nd  increase 
their  aiemi^  on  aji.^ide^,  had  sent  ambassadors  into 
Greece^  .-among  wbotp  wa>s  Quintius. .  At  h^^  arrival 
bcfovind^^  th<5^  nations  very  w.ell  disposed  with  re- 
gand  to  tbe.RpmanSj,  esfcept  the  Magn,esians,  who 
had.bcen  alienated  from'thpmi  by  the  report  which  . 
was  spread  Qf  their  -intending  to  restore,to  Philip  his 
son,  who  had  been  given  them  as  an  hostage;;  and 
to.  deliver  tip  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  D^metrias, 
which  bek>nged  to  the  Magnesians.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  man* 

*  liv.  h  XXXV.  n.  II— 34* 
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ner  as  not  to  disgust  Philip,  whom  it  was  mueh 
more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  ef- 
fected with  great  address.  The  author  of  these 
false  reports  was  Eurylochus,  at  that  time  chief  ma- 
■gistrate.  As  he  let  drop  some  harsh  and  injurious 
expressions  against  the  Romans,  which  gave  Quin- 
tius an  opportunity  of  reproaching  fbe  Magnesians 
with  their  ingratitude;  Zeno,  one  of  the  oldest 
among  tbem^  directing  himself  to  Quintius  and  the 
rest  of  the  ambassadors,  with  tears  conjured  tbem 
not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people  the  rancour  of  one 
man,  who,  he  said,  oug;ht  only  to  be  answerable  for 
it.  That  the  Magnesians  were  obliged  to  Quin- 
tius  and  the  Romans,  not  only  for  their  liberty,  but 
for  whatever  else  is  most  dear  and  valuable  among 
men  :  that  as  for  themselves,  they  would  sooner 
part  with  their  lives  than  renounce  the  friendship  of 
the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed 
lo  them.  The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  speech, 
and  Eurylochus,  perceiving  plainly  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge 
amongst  the  JEtolhtis. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  wa«  re- 
turned from  Antiochus-s  cOurt,  firom  whence  hebid 
brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as  his 
ambassador  to  the  jEtolians.  Before  the  general 
assembly  was  convened,  these  two  had  endea- 
voured, in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the 
people,  by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  sea 
and  land:  his  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot ; 
the  elcjihants  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  to- 
dia ;  and  above  all  (\^'hich  was  the  strongest  motive 
with  regard  to  the  populacef)  the  immense  treasures 
which  the  king  would  bring  with  him,  sufficient  to 
buy  even  the  Romans  riiemsd'^TS. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever 
was' said  or  done  in  jEtolia.  Though  be  looked 
upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  be 
might  have  nothing  to  reproack  himself  with,  and 
tp  lay  the  wrong  still  more  on  the  side  of  the  jEtOr 
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Kaos,  be  thought  proper  to  depute. to  their  asseni'^ 
blies  some  ambassadors  from  the  confoferates,  to 
pot  them  ia  mind  of  their  alliance  with  the  Romans^ 
and  to  be.  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  Antio* 
chus's  ambassador  might  ad-vance.  .  He  gave  ,this 
comrpisftion  to  the  Athenians;  the  dignity  of  their 
city,  and  their  former  alliance  with  the  j£tolians, 
making  them  more  proper  tp  execute  it  than  any 
other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  acquainting  it 
that  an  ambassador  was  arrived  from  Antiocfaus. 
Being  introduced,  he  be||;an  with  saying,  that  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
Asiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned  himself  sooner 
in  their  affairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced; 
that  then  every  people  would  have  preserved  their 
rights,  and  all  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  Ro 
man  power*  ^^  But  still  (says  he)  if  you  execute 
^'  the  designs  you  have  formed^  Antiochus  may,  by 
"  the  assistance  of  the  god§  and  your  aid,  restore 
*^  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancienAsplendour, 
*^  how  desperate  soever  their  conditbn  may  be/* 

Xbe  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  au* 
dience,  contented  themselves  (without  saying  a 
word  of  the  kbg)  with  putting  the  JStolians  in  mind 
of  the  alliance  they  had  concluded. with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  service  Quintiu$  had  done  to  all 
Greece;  conjuring  them  not  to  forni  any  rash  rcso* 
lution  in  ao  affair  of  so  much  importance  as  that  in 
question:  That  bold  resolutions,  taken  with  heat 
and  vivacity,,  might  have  a  pleasing  prospect  at 
first,  but  that  the  difficulty*  of  putting  them  in  ex- 
coition  appeared  afterwards^  aud  that  they  were  very 
rarely  successful:  That  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
among  whom  was  Quintiua,  were  not  fax  offi  that 
as  things  were  still  undecided,  it  would  show  more 
wisdom  to  weigh  and  examine,  deliberately,  in  peace- 
able interviews,  their  several  cUims  and  pretensic»s» 
4haa  to  involve  precijntately  Europe  and  Asia  ia  a 
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wir,  of  which  the  consequences  could  not  b«rt  be 
*  deplorable. 

The  popnlace,  who  are  ever  greedy  of  novelty, 
were  entirely  for  Anttochus,  and  were  even  agaifst 
admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assembly;  so  that 
the  oldest  and  wtscsft  among  them  were  forccfd  to 
employ  all  their  credit,  before  they  could  prevail  to 
have  them  called  in.  Accordingly  Quintius  came 
thither,  not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained, 

-  of  being  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all  mankind, 

-  that  the  iEtolians  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  war 
which  was  going  to  break  out  5  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  against  their 
wills,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  be^an,  by 
recalling  to  their -memories  the  time  in  which  the 
JBtolians  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans: 

•He  made  a  transient  mention  of  the  many  things  by 
'  which  they  had  infririged  it ;  and  after  saying  very 
little  with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were  the  pretext 
of  their  Quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that  if  thcyinaa- 
gined  themselves  aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much 
more  reasonable  to  make  their  romonstmDces  to  the 
senate,  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints; than  out  6f  mere,wantonne&8  to  blow  up  a 
war  between  the  R<Hnans  and   Antiocfaus,  wWch 

•  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  umverse,  and  ifl- 
faHibly  termifiate  in  tbe^'raixi  of  those  who  pro- 
moted it. 

"  The  event  proved  the  truth^bf  his  represratationSi 
which  however  wen?  disregarded  at  that  time.  Thots, 
and  those  of  hii-fat^'iony!  wtaft  heard  with  great  »t- 

\  tention;aiid  ^btiiiied  without. delay,  and  even  in 
presence  of  tke  Roirwtts,  itbak  a  decree  shouW  be 

-  made,  to  in^tt  Antibcbus  yjo  coasci  and,  deliver 
Greece,  aikf  be  tiiaLarbitBr.  of  tbe  ^diderences  be- 
tween-the  MtxMBim  and  Romans*  iQuiatiua.dcairiag 

•'  a  eopy -of  thk 2dwree,^Damacwtua  {«tbco  in  c^fice)  . 

•  wfei4rt3ik?to^<jietftte  as  torapswef  in  tbcjnost  insP- 
lent  tone,  that  he  had  business  of  much  greater  con- 
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w^Dce  tipon  his  hands  at  tliat  time;  but  that  be 
himself  would  soon  carry  this  decree  into  Italy,  and 
tencaoipon  the  banks  of  the  Tyber:  so  violent 
J  aod'iurioos  a  spirit  hod  seized  all  the  ^tolians,  and 
^  even  lh<:ir  principal  magistrates.  Qnintins  and  the 
rest  of  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Corinth. 

^  The  jEtoiian  privy-council  formed,  in  one  day, 
.three  very  astonishing  resolutions,  to  seize  by  a 
treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  La* 
oedasmoa;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
charged  with  the  eicecution  of  these  expeditions, 

Diocles  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  as- 
sisted by  Eurylochus's  faction  who  was  an  exile, 
but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which 
Diocles  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  city. 

Bfrt  Theas  wsls  not  so  successful  in  Chalcit, 
'ii4)id)  he  imagined  lie  should  be  able  to  seize  by 
the  help  of  an  exile:  for  the  magistrates,  who  wer^ 
atroogiy  attaclied  to  the  Rookuis,  having  received 
advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  meditating  against 
their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  posture  of  deknce,  and 
enabled  it  to  sustain  a  vigorous  siese.  Thus  Thoas^ 
felling  in  his  design,  returned  back  in  the  utmost 
-confusion. 

The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  de* 
ilicatet  and  of  greater  importance.  No  access  could 
be  had  to  it,  but  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Nabis  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  ^tolians. 
Alexamenes  was  therefore  ordered  to  march  a  thou- 
sand foot  thither.  To  these  were  added  thirty 
young  men,  the.  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were 
strictly  enjoined  by  the  magistrate$  to  execute  punc- 
.tually  their  leader's  orders,  of  what  uature  soever 
they  ought  be.  The  tyrant  received  Alexamenes 
wkh  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out  their  troops 
every  d^  aQd;«xcrcide  them  in  the  plain  on  the  side 
of  the  Euk^tof     One  day,   Alexaoieoes^  having 

^  Liv.  1.  xxxT.  n.  J4»**|9- 
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^vtn'the  word  to  his  troopers,  he  attadcs  Nabii, 
ivbom  be  bad  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary  pbce> 
and  throws  him  from  his  horse.  ImmedUtely  all 
the  troopers  fall  on,  and  cover  him  with  wounds. 
Alexamenes,  to  lose  no  time,  returns  to  the  city  to 
seize  on  Nabis's  palace.  Had  be  convened  the  as- 
sembly that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  his  business  would .  have  been  dooe> 
and  Sparta  had  declared  for  the  ^tc^ans :  but  be 
fipent  the  remainder  of  the  day^  and  the  wfaoie 
night  in  searching  after  the  tyrant's  treasure!^;  and 
his  troops,  by  his  example,  began  to  pkmder.tfae 
city.  The  Spartans  taking  up  arms,  made  a  grcit 
slaughter  of  the  ^tolians  dispensed  In  qntit  of 
booty,  and  march  directly  to  the  palace,  wliere 
they  kill  Alexamenes,  whom  they  found  with  littk 
or  no  guard,  and  solely  intent  upon  securing  his 
rich  spoils.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  eotapri^e 
against  Sparta. 

,  '  Philopasmen,  general  of  the  Achaums,  no  sooner 
heard  of  Nabis's  death,  but  he  marched  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops  towards  Sparta,  where  lie 
.found  all  things  in  the  utmost,  disorder.  He  as- 
sembled the  principal,  citizens,  made  a  speech  to 
them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  pre* 
vailed  so  far  between  arguments  and  compuluon, 
that  he  engaged  that  city  to  join  in  the  Acfaasaa 
league. 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputatioD  -of 
Philopoemen  with  those  .states,  his  having  brought 
Over  to  the  league  a  city  of  so  great  power  and'  au- 
thority as  Sparta,  being  justly  esteemed  a  service  of 
no  small  importaace.  By  this  meaoB  he  also.gaiiMd 
tlie  friendship  and  confidenccfof  tbe  worthiest  tnen 
in  Laceda^monia,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  their 
guarantee^  and  the  defender  ^of  their  l^erty.  For 
this  reason,  a£ter  the  palace  ani^  furmllioie  ot  Nabis 
^ad  beeo  sold,  they,  resolved,  by  a.pubtsc  decree/ to 
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attke  him  a  present  of  the  monies  artsii^  from 
that  sale>  amounting  to  an  himdred  and  twenty  ta* 
Ient&*i  and  sent  him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  ac«> 
ceptance  of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evi" 
dent,  that  the  virtue  of  this  great  personage  was  of 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  kind;  and  that  he 
not  only  a[^>eared  a  good  and  virtuous  man^  but 
was  really  such :  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  un* 
dertake  the  commission  of  offering  him  that  present. 
Struck  with  veneration  and  fear,"they  all  excused 
themselves;  and  therefore  it  was  at  last  resolved  to 
sendTimolaus,  who  had  formerly  been  his  guest. 

When  be  arrived  at  Megalopolis^  b^  lodged  at 
^e  house  of  Philopocmen,  who  gave  him  the  kind* 
est  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con* 
^idenng  the  severity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the 
greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  frugality  of  bis 
life,  and  the  regularity  of  bis  manners,  that  ren- 
dered bim  invincible  aqd  incorruptible  by  money. 
Timolaua  w^  so  astonished  at  all  he  saw,  that  he 
did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  to  Philopoemen 
the  pre^nt  he  was  come  to  ofier  bim,  so  that» 
giving  some  pther  pretenicp  to  his  journey,  be  re« 
turned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was  sent  again,  but 
was  not  mone  successful  than  b^ore.  At  last,  goii^ 
.  a  third  time,  he  ventuned  (but  with  great  pain  to 
himself)  to  acqgaint  Philopcemen  with  the  good- 
will of  the  Spartans. 

Philopoemen  heard  hiQi  with  great  tranquillity; 
tM]t  the  instant  he  bad  done  speaking,  he  weqt  tp 
Sparta;  whene,  after  expressing  the  highest  giati« 
lade  to  the  Spartans,  he  advisod  theni  not  to  lay 
out  tbeir  money  in  bribing  and  corrupting  such  of 
their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity,  because  they 
might  always  enjc^  the  benent  (tf  their  \inue  and 
wi^om  wkbout  ecpencc  to  them;  but  to  ke^p 
tlieir  gdd  to  purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  aq4 

^  An  haadfcd  wpd  twenty  tkootaad  crowns, 
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ttiose  who,  in  councite,  perplexed  apd  divided  the 
city  by  their  seditious  discourses;  in  order  that 
being  paid  for  their  silence,  they  might  not  occasion 
so  many  distractions  in  the  government.  "  For  it 
*'  is  much  more  adviseafele,  (added  he)  to  stop  an 
**  enemy's  mouth,  than  that  of  a  friend."  Such 
was  the  disinterestedness  of  Philopoemen.  Let  the 
reader  compare  these  great  and  noble  sentiments 
with  the  baseness  of  those  grovelling  wretches  whose 
-wholf  study  is  to  heap  up  riches. 

*Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antibchus, 
and  by  the  mighty  promises  he  made  that  pmtxl 
by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  dt 
'Greece,  and  especially  by  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  ^tolians, 
he  determined  him  to  set  out  immediately  for  thaf 
country.  He  went  with  such  precipitation,  that 
he  did  not  give  himself  time  to  concert  the  necc^^ 
sary  measures  for  so  important  a  war,*  nor  carry  wrtH 
him  a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behind 
litm  Lampsacus,  Troas*  and  Smyrna,  three  powc^ 
^ul  efties,  which  he  ought  to  have  reduced  beiporebc 
^clared  war ;  but  Antiochus,  without  waiting  for 
•the  troops  that  were  marching  to  join  him  from 
Syriaand  the  East,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly 
haVe  sufficed,  had  1^  been  to  possess  himself  oaly 
lof  a  naked  and  defenceless  country,  wit holJt  having 
so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans  to  oppose. 
'  He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias;  and  from  thence, 
•aft^r  receiving  the  decree  which  fiarf  been  sent  by 
the  ^toliaos  and' their  ambassadop,  he  went  to  La- 
mia, where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  re^ 
ccived  there  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy. 
He  began  withapoJogizmg^for  bts>  being  come  with 
much  (ewer  tro6ps  than  they  cJcpfecjtcd  5  insinuating 
that  his  expedition  was  a  pvoof'of 'the' zeal  be  had 
for  their  intenest,  'since^at  the  firstt  signal  they  gave 
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him,  he  was  come,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  and  without  waiting  till  all  things 
T^ere  ready\;  bubthatthcir>iexpdct^ti0bsshOttldi5QQa 
beansw^^d  :  Thkt  'as  soon  ae  tfaye  season  >for  nuvi* 
gation  should  arrive,  tbey  should  see  all  xGre^ce 
nlkd  with  arm5',nien,  and  hofacej-andallthc.iea- 
.coasts  covered  wkh  gaflies :  ThM  he  would  spare 
neither  expcncc,.  applicatioiv*'  n^-dfiBger,  for  jhe 
deliverance  of  Greece,  aiad  tOvat^qXiine;  t he  .jEtoli^ns 
the  first  rank  in  it  :.That  A*ith*hiS'nvjn>ero^s  armjes, 
there  would  arrive  from  Asia  munitions  of  every 
kind.;  •  jTb^  ^U%^ desired;of  .tb^\  ^»as,  only  tQ  irro^ 
.vid^  his  tr.QOj)s  yilth  'whatever,  migijt  be  necessary^ 
for  their  present  subsistence.  Having  ended  his 
speecjh  he  withdifew.    .  , . .    t  . 

The  most  jvidi9ic|us  in  the.^ai^senibly  saw  plainly 
th^t'Antiochus,  instead  of  a 're?^  and  present  suc- 
cour, as. he  had  promised,  g^ve  them  little  more 
than  hopes  and  proniises.  They  could  have  wished 
that  they  bad  only  chosen  h'lm  arbiter  and  mediator 
between  them  and  the  Ramans,  and  not  leader  of 
the  war.  However,  Thoas,  having  gained  a  major- 
ity, caused  Antiochus  to  be  .nominated  generalis- 
simo. Thirty  of  their  principal  men  wjere  appointed 
for  his  council  whenever  he  should  think  proper  t<> 
deliberate  with  th^m*.  .  ,, 
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Sect.  VL  Antiochus  endeavours  to  bring  over 
the  Achdcans  to  his  interest^  but  in  vain.  Ht 
possesses  kimseff  of  Chalcis  and  all  Eubaa. 
The  Romans  proclaim  war  against  him^  and 
send  Manins  Acilitis  the  consul  into  Greece* 
Anliochus  makes  an  ill  use  oj  Ilannibal^s  conti' 
sel.  Tie  is  defeated  near  ThermopyUe,  The 
JElolians  submit  to  the  Romans. 

\  ^*  "XHE  first  subject  on  which  the  king  and  the  JE- 
Ant.  jfc.  ^'■^^s  deliberated  was,  with  what  enterprise  to 
191!  '  begin  first.  It  was  thought  adviseable  to  make  a 
second  attempt  on  Qialcis;  and  thereupon  the 
troops  set  out  for  that  city  without  loss  of  time. 
When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  ibe 
principal  jEtolians  to  have  a  conference  with  such 
citizens  of  Chalcis,  as  were  come  out  of  it  on  dieir 
arrival.  The  iEtolians  urged  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Antiocbus,  but 
without  breaking  their  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
They  declared,  that  this  prince  was  come  into 
Greece,  not  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war,  but  actoiUy 
to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  in  words,  as  the  Ra- 
mans had  done :  That  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in 
amity  with  both,  because  that  the  one  would  always 
defend  them  against  the  other;  and  that  by  this  means 
they  would  hold  both  in  respect :  that  they  would 
do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree  to. 
the  proposal  now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to 
which  they  would  expose  themselves ;  as  tlie  aid 
they  might  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a  great 
distance ;  whereas  the  king  was  present  and  »t  their 
gatesw 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Chalets, 
i^eplied,  that  he  could  not  guess  what  people  it  was 

,  ,  -I 
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that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose  sake 
hehad  Jeft  his  kingdom,  and  was  come  into  Greece. 
That  he  knew  of  no  city  garrisoned  by  Roman  sol- 
dieiB>  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them.  That 
as  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chalets,  tbey  had  no  oc* 
casion  for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  frce^  nor  of  a 
iiefender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace, 
\mder  the  protection,  and  with  the  amity  of  the 
Romans ;  That  they  did  not^refuse  the  namity  either 
of  the  king  or  of  the  jEtolians ;  but  that,  if  they 
would  show  themselves  friends,  the  first  thing  they 
were  desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  island  :  That 
tliey  were  fully  determined,  neither  to  admit  then\ 
into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any  alliance  with  them^ 
but  in  concert  with  the  Romans, 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king;  as  he  had 
brought  but  few  troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force 
the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So 
imprudent  and  ill  concerted  a  first  step  did  him  no 
honour,  and  was  no  good  omen  with  regard  to  the 
future. 

They  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  over  the  Acha^ans  and  Athamanians.  The 
former  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Antio- 
chus  and  those  of  the  JEtolians  at  JEgc,;  where 
their  assembly  was  held,  in  presence  of  Quintius  the  ' 
Roman  general. 

Antiochus's  ambassador  spoke  first.  He  *  was  a 
vain  man  (as  those  generally  are  who  live  in  the 
dourts  and  at  the  expence  of  princes;)  and  fancying 
himself  a  great  orator,  he  .spoke  with  an  absolute 
and  emphatical  tone  of  voice.  1  le  told  them,  that 
a  vast  body  of  cavalry  was  passing  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers,  and, 
partly  of  bowmen,  who,  even  when  they  were  flying 
on  horseback,  turned  about,  and  discharged  their 

^.Is,  ut  pUrtcui  quos  ofts  rt^^t  alunt  n:anlloqKus^  mariti  ttrrtttpm- 
imtad  smdtu^trbormm  cQmfle*vtratm    Lit. 
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anrqws  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalvy,  whick^ 
according  to  him,  were  alone  superior  to  the  umtfed 
forces  of  Europe,  be  added  a  more  numeixHis  in&n* 
try;  the  Daha,  the  Medes,  the  Elymieans,  tlic 
Caddusians,  and  many  other  terrible  unknowa  na* 
tions.  With  regard  to  the  iket,  he  affirmed  it  would 
be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  coq« 
tain  it ;  the  right  wing  to  be  composed  of  Tyriaos 
and  Sidonians,  the  left  of  Aradiads  and  the  Sidctes 
of  Pamphylia;  nations,  who  were  attowed  uni^er* 
sally  to  be  the  best  and  most  experience^  mariners 
in  the  world :  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
enumerate  the  imnaense  sums  which  Antiochu>  wa9 
bringing  with  him,  every  one  knowing,  that  the 
I^in^oqa^  of  Asia. had  always  abounded  in  gold: 
That  they  were  to  judge,  in  propoDtiaa,  of  the  rest 
0f  t^  military  preparations :  tbat  in  consequence 
the  Rattans  wouJd  not  novy  have  to  do  with,  a  Phi- 
lip or  an  Hannibal ;;  <the  latter  being  only  a  citizen 
pf  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  within  the 
narrow  liijaits  of  Mdcedpnia ;  but  with  a  prince  who 
was  sovereign  of  all  Asia  and  part  of  Europe;  that 
nevertheless,  though  he  was  come  from  the  nwst  re- 
mote parts  of  the  East,  purely  to  restore  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  article  from  the 
Ach^ns,  that  should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they 
might  imagine  they  owed  the  Romania,  their  first 
friends  and  allies :  that  he  did  not  desire  them  to 
unite  their  arms  with  his  against  the  people  in  ques- 
tion, but  only  to  stand  neuter,  and  not  declare  for 
either  party. 

Archidamus,  the  ^tolian  ambassador,  spoke  to 
the  same  effect ;  adding,  that  the  safest  and  wisesit 
course  the  Achaeans  could  take,  would  be,  to  re- 
main spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace 
for  tlie  event,  without  sharing  in  it,  or. incurring 
any  hazard.  Then  growing  warmer  as  he  went  on, 
he  threw  out  invectives  and  reproaches  against  the 
Jlomans  in  general,  and  against  Quintiiis  in  pacti- 
cular.     He  called  them  an  ungrateful  people>  who 
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kad  forgot  that  they  owe(|  to  the  bravery  of^  tBte 
iEtolians,  not  only  the  victory  they  had  gained  ovcir 
Philip,  but  their  general's  life,  and  the  safety  of 
their  army.  For  what,  continued  he,  did  Quintiiis 
do  in  this  battle,  worthy  a  great  captain  ?  fie  dc- 
clared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him  during 
the  engagement  wholly  employed  in  consulting  thi 
auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims,  and  offering  up 
vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  whilst  himself  was 
exposing  his  person  and  life  to  the  enemy's  darts, 
for  his  defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,    that  it  was  plain 
which  party  Archidamus  had  studied  to  please  by 
this  speech;   that  knowing  the  Achseans  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character 
of  the  ^tolians,  whose  courage  consisted  solely  in 
words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to 
gain  their  esteem ;  but  had  studied  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  king's  ambassadors,  and,  by  their  means^ 
with  the  king  himself:   that  if  the  world  had  not 
known  till  now,  what  it  was  that  formed  the  alliance 
between  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians,  the  speeches 
made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  visibly  enough  j 
th^t  on  both  sides,'  nothing  but  boasting  and  false- ' 
hood  had  been  employed.     That  vaunting  of  troops 
they  had  not,  they  seduced  and  blew  up  the  vanity 
of  each  other  by  false  promises  and  vain  hopes ;  the 
^tolians  asserting  boldly  on   one  side,   (as  you 
have  just  now  heard)  that  they  had  defeated  Philip^ 
and  preserved  the  Romans  i  and  that  all  the  Cities 
of  Greece  were  ready  to  declare  for  ^tolia ;  and 
the  king,  on  the  other  side,  affirming,  that  he  was 
*going  to  bring  into  the  field  innumerable  bodies  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets. 
•*  This,*'  says  he,  **  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  enter* 
•*  tainment  given  me  in  Chalcis,  by  a  friend  of  niii^e, 
**  a  very  worthy  man,  who  treats  his  guests  in  the 
•*  best  manner.     Surprised  at  the  prodigious  quan- 
•*  tity  and  variety  of  dishes  that  were  served  up,  we 
*^  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the 
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*«  iponth  of  JuDc,  to  get  together  so  gr^  a  qtiao* 

**  tity  of  game.     My  Trieqd,  who  was  not  vaki- 

"  glorious  like  these  people,  only  fell  a  laughing, 

**  and  owned  sincerely,  thaf  wh^t  we  took  for  ye*. 

^*  nisbn,  was  nothing  but  swioe's  fle^,   sea&ooed 

.  "  several  ways,  and  cooked  up  with  different  sauces. 

^*  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  king's  troops 

.    **  which  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose 

"  number  has  been  vaiiily  multiplied   in  mighty 

*'  names.     For  these  Dahse,  Medes,    Caddusians, 

**  and  Rlymseans,  are  all  but  one  nation,  and  a  na- 

*^  tion  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers,     Why  may 

"  not  I,  Achaeans,  represent  to  you  all  the  motions 

**  and  exf^editions  of  this  great  king,  who  one  mo- 

"  ment  .hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  -^tolians, 

,**  there  to  beg  for  provisions  and  money ;  and  the 

**  next  goes  in  person  to  tlie  very  gates  of  Chalcis, 

*'  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy. 

**  Antiochus  has  very  injudiciously  given  credit  to 

•*  the  iEtolians;  and  *hey,  with  as  little  judgment, 

"  have  believed  Antiochus.     This  ought  to  teach 

*^  you  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon, 

•*  but  to  rely  ypon  the  faitB  of  the  Rom^s,  which 

**  you  have  so  often  experienced.     I  am  surprised 

"  they  can  venture  to  tell  you,  that  it  will  be  safest 

**  for  you  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  remain  only  spec- 

**  tators  of  the  war.     That  would,    indeed,  be  a 

*^  sure  method  i  I  mean,  to  become  the  prey  of  the 

"  victor.'' 

The  Achseans  were  neither  long,  nor  divided  in 
their  deliberations,  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
should  declare  war  against  Antiochus  and  the  Sx^ 
lians.  Immediately,  at  the  request  of  Quintius, 
they  sent  five  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Cbalci% 
and  the  like  number  to  Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  greater  satisfaction  froa 
the  Boeotians,  who  answered,  that  they  would  a)0* 
sider  on  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince 
^lould  come  into  Bo^otia. 

In  the  mean  time  Antio^us  made  a  new  ^ttemp^ 
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and  advanced  to  Chalcis  with  a  much  greater  body 
of  troops  than  before.  And  now  the  faction  against 
the  Romans  prevailed,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates 
to  him.  The  rest  of  -the  cities  soon  following  their  • 
example,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Euboea. 
He  fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition,  in 
having  reduced  so  considerable  an  island  in  his 
first  campaign.  But  can  that  be  called  a  conquest, 
where  there  are  no  enemies  to  make  opposition  ? 

•  But    terrible  ones  were   making    preparations  A.  M* 
against  that  prince*     The  Romans,  after  consulting    3^*3 
the  will  of  the  gods  by  omens  and  auspices,  pro-  ^",^q,*    * 
claimed  war  against  Anhochus  and  his  adherents. 
Processions  were  appointed  during  two  days,  to  im- 
plore the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods.     They 
made  a  vow  to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten " 
days,  in  case  they  should  be  successful  in  the  war, 
and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the  temples  pf  the  gods. 
"What  a  reproach  would  so  religious,  though  blind  a* 
paganism,  reflect  on  Christian  generals,  who  should 
be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion  ! 

At  the  same  time  they  omitted  no  human  means 
to  their  success.  The  senators  and  inferior  magis- 
trates were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distance 
from  Rome,  from  which  they  could  riot  return  the 
same  day ;  and  five  senators  were  not  allowed  to  be 
absent  from  it  at  the  same  time.  The  love  of  their 
country  took  place  of  every  thing.  Acilius  the  con- 
sul, to  whom  Greece  had  tallen  by  lot,  ordered  his 
troops  to  rendezvous  at  Brundusium  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May ;  and  set  out  fi"om  Rome  himself  some  days 
before. 

About  the  same  time,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy, 
Philip,  the  Carthaginians,  and  Masinissa,  arrived 
there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money,  corn,  men,  and 
ships.  The  senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome 
thanked  them,  but  would  accept  of  nothing  except 

•Lir.  I.  xvi,  n.  i— 15.    Appian.  inSyrUc.  p.  93—96* 
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the  corn/  and  that  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it* 
They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus^  after  having  solicited 
many  cities,  either  by  his  enitoys  or  in  person,  to 
enter  into  ati  alliance  with  him,  went  to  Demetriaa, 
and  there  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief  com- 

,  mandens  of  his  army,  on  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign that  was  going  to  open.  Hannibal,  who  was 
now  restored  to  favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his 
opinion  was  first  asked.     He  began,  by  insisting  on 

*  the  necessity  there  was  to  use  the  utmost  endea* 
vours  to  engage  Philip  in  Antiochus's  interest: 
which,  he  said,  was  so  important  a  step,  that  if  he 
succeeded,  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the 
success  of  the  war.  "  And  indeed  (says  he)  as 
*^  Philip  sustained  so  long  the  whole  weight  of  the 
"  Roman  power,  what  may  not ,  be  expected  from 
"  a  war  in  which  the  two  greatest  kings  of  Europe 
^  and  Asia  will  unite  their  forces ;  especially  as  the 
*•  Romans  will  have  those  against  them  in  it,  who 
**  gave  them  the  superiority  before;  I  mean  the 
*^  i£tolians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom  only,  as  is 
**  well  known,  they  were  indebted  for  victory.  Now, 
**  who  can  -doubt  but  Philip  may  easily  be  brought 
•*  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  if  what  Thoas  so 
".often  repeated  to  the  king,  in  order  to  indute 
"  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this 
**  prince,  highly  incensed  to  see  himself  reduced  to 
"  a  shameful  servitude  under  the  name  of  peace, 
•  *•  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself? 
"  And  ^ould  he  ever  hope  one  more  ^vourable 
•*  than  that  which  now  offers  itself?"  If  Philip 
should  refuse  t6  join  Antiochus,  Hannibal  advised 
him  to  send  his  son  Seleucus  at  the  head  of  the 
army  he  had  in  Thrace^  to  lay  waste  the  frontiers  of 
^  Macedonia,  and  by  that  nieans  to  render  Philip  in« 
capable  of  assisting  the  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and 
asserted,  as  he  had  always  done,  that  it  would  be 
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impossiUe  to  reduce  the  Romans^  except  in  Italy  ; 
which  had  been  his  reason  for  always  advising  An- 
tiochus  to  begin  the  war  there.  That  since  another 
course  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that 
tioEie  in  Greece ;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  king  ought  to  send  im- 
mediately for  all  his  troops  out  of  Asia ;  and  not  ^ 
rely  on  the  iBtolians,  or  his  other  allies  of  Greece, 
who  possibly  might  fail  him  on  a  sudden.  That 
the  instant  those  forces  should  arrive,  it  was  proper 
to  march  towards  those  coasts  of  Greece,  opposite 
to  Italy,  and  order  his  fleet  to  set  sail  thither  also. 
That  he  should  employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ra-.- 

,vagethe  coasts  of  Italy  j  and  keep  the  other  half  in 
some  neighbouring  harbour,  in  order  to  seem  upon 
the  point  of  crossing  into  Italy ;  and  actually  to  do 
so,  in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  should  present 
itself.  By  this  means,  said  he,  the  Romans  will  be 
kept  at  honte,  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their 
own  coasts;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the 
best  method  for  carrying  the  war  intp  Italy,  the  only 
place  (in  his  opinion)  where  the  Romans  could  be 
conquered.  "  These  (concluded  Hannibal)  are  my 
•*  thoughts ;  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for 
**  presiding  in  another  war,  I  ought  at  least  to  have 
**  learned,  by  my  good  and  ill  successes,  how  to  acji 
**  in  the  field  against  the  Romans.  My  zeal  and 
"  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon.  As  to  the  re$t, 
**  I  beseech  the  gods  to  prosper  all  your  undertake 
**  ings,  whatsoever  they  may  be.-^  ^ 

The  council  coulcj  not  then  but  ap>prove  of  what 
Hannibal  had  saic),  and  indeed  it  ws^s  the  only  good 
^dvice  that  could  be  given  Antioiehus  m  the  present 
posture  of  his  affairs.  However,  he  complied  only 
with  the  article  which  related  to  the  troops  of  Asiaj 
he  immediately  sen^ding  orders  to  Polyxenides,  his 
admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Grt^ece.  With 
regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Hannibal's  plan,  his  courr 

^iers  and  flatterers  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in 
execution,  by  assuring  him  that  he  $:oul4  i^ot  fail  of 
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being  victorious.  They  observed  further,  that  should 
he  follow  Hannibal's  plan,  all  the  honour  would  be 
ascribed  to  HanoibaU  because  he  b^d  formed  it  ; 
that  the  king  ought  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the  war, 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  drav 
up  another  plan,  without  regarding  that  of  the 
Carthaginian.  In  this  manner  are  the  best  counsels 
*      lost,  and  the  most  powerful  empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joiped  the  troops  of  the  allies 
to  his  own,  takes  several  cities  of  Thessaly;  he  is 
however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  Be* 
bius  the  Rofnan  prsetor  having  sent  it  a  speedy 'aid, 
after  which  be  retired  to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell , 
distractedly  in  love  with  the  man's   daughter  at 

.  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards 
of  fifty,  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl, 
who  was  not  twenty,  that  he  resolved  to  marry  her* 

•  Forgetting  the  two  enterprises  he  had  formed,  the 
^  war  against  the  Rpn^ans,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  feasts  and 
diversions,  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This 
taste  for  pleasure  soon  communicated  itself  from  the 
king  to,  the  whole  court,  and  occasioned  an  universal 
Delect  of  military  discipline* 
^  He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which 
this  effeminate  life  had  thrown  him,  till  news  was 
brought,  that  Acilius  the  consul  was  advanaing  to- 
wards him  in  Thessaly  with  the  utmost  diligence. 
Immediately  the  king  set  out ;  and  finding  at  the 
})lace  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  but  a  very  small 
dumber  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose  officers 
told  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  though 
they  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  more 
ioxces  into  the  field ;  the  king  then  found,  but  too 
late,  how  much  he  had  been  imposed  u{K)n  by  the 

'     great  promises  of  Thoas;  and  the  truth  of  Hanni- 
bal's  words,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to 
rely  on  the  troops  of  such  allies.     All  he  could  do^ 
at  that  time  wa$,  to  seize  the  pass  of  Tb^rmopylas^ 
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Stnd  to  send  to  the  -^tolians  for'  a  reinforcement. 
Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  contrary 
winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic 
forces,  which  Polyxenides  was  bringing,*  and  the 
king  had  only  those  troops  he  had  brought  the  year 
before,  which  scarce  exceeded  ten  thousand  men, 

^  Antiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  sufficiently 
for  his  security  against  the  Romans/ who  were  ad« 
vancing  against  him,  by  having  seized  the  paj^  of 
Thermopylae,  and  strengthening  the  natural  fortifi- 
cations with  intrinchments  and  walls.     The  consul 

•  tame  foWard,  determined  to  attack  hiih.  Most  of 
bis  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  employed  in  the 
war  against  Philip.  These  he  animated,  by  putting 
them  in  mind  of  the  famous  victory  they  had  gained 
over  that  king,  who  was  a  much  braver  prince,  and  * 
infinitely  more  practised  in  military  affairs  than*  An-» 
,tiochus;  who  being  newly  married,  and  enervated  by 
pleasures  and  voluptuousness,  vainly  fancied  thai 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  nup* 
tials  are  solemnized.  Acilius  had  dispatched  Cato 
his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment  in  que^t  of 

.  some  bye  path  that  led  to  the  hill  abo\^e  the  enemy.- 
Cato,*  after  inexpressible  fatigues,  went  over'  the 
mountains  through  the  same  path  where  Xefxes, 
and  Brennus  afterwards,  opened  themselves  a  pas- 
sage ;  when  falling  suddenly  on  some  soldiers,  whom 
he  met  there,  he  soon  put  them  to  flight.  Imme- 
diately he  orders  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  ad- 

'  vances  at  the  head  of  his  detachment  sword  in 
hand,  and  with  great  shouts.  A  body  of  six  hun- 
dred iEtolians,  who  guarded  some  of  the  eminences^ 
seeing  him  come  down  the  mountains,  take  to  theif 
heels,  and  retire  towards  their  army,  where  they  • 
spread  universal  terror.  At  the  same  instant  the 
consul  aKacks  Antiochus*s  intrencbments  with  all 
his  troops,  and  forces  them.     The  king,  having  his 

••  .  PLiy.  I.  XXXV.  n.  i6— 2i.  Plat,  ia  Catori.  p.'  343,  ^4! 
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teeth  shattered  by  a  stone,  was  m  such  excessive 
pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  After 
his  retreat,  no  part  of  his  army  dared  to  stand  their 
ground,  or  wait  the  coming  up  oi  the  Romans. 
They  were  now  universally  routed  \n  2l  place,  where 
there  were  almost  no  outlets  to  escape  through :  for 
on  one  side  they  were  stopped  by  deep  fens,  and  on 
the  other  by  craggy  rocks ;  so  that  there  was  no 
getting  oflf  either  on  the  right  or  left.  The  sol- 
diers, however,  crowding  and  pushing  forward,  to 
avoid  the  enemy's  swords,  threw  one  another  into 
the  morasses  and  down  the  precipices,  in  whidi 
inanner  a  great  number  of  them  perished. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  embraced 
Cato  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  who  was  still  hot  and 
out  of  breath;  and  cried  out  aloud,  in  the  trans- 
ports of  his  joy,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Ro- 
mans could  ever  reward  his  services  as  they  deserved. 
Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant-general  under  Acilius, 
had  been  consul,  and  had  commanded  the  armies 
in  Spajn :  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of 
a  subalterp  employment  for  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, \yas  any  disgrace  to  him  j  and  this  was  a  fre- 
quent practice  among  the  Romans.  In  the  mean 
time  the  victorious  army  continued  the  pursuit,  and  * 
cut  to  pieces  all  Anfiochus*s  forces,  five  hundred 
excepted,  with  whom  he  escaped  to  Chalcis. 

Acilius  sent  Cato  to  Rome,  with  the  news  of 
this  victory,  and  related  in  his  letters,  how  greatly 
his  lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.     It  is  noble,  in  . 
a  general,  \o  do  justice  in  this  manner  to  virtue 
and  not  to  harbpur  any  thing  ^o  mean  as  jealousy 
of  apother's  inerit.     The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome, 
filled  the  citi^eps  with  ^  joy  so  much  the  greater, 
as  they  had  very  much  doubted  the  success  of  the 
war  against  so  powerful   and   renowned  a  prince, 
prders  were  thereuppn  given  for  public  prayers  and 
^crifices  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods,  by  way  of 
^thanksgiving,  for  three  days  together. 
T'he  reader  has  doubtless  often  adinired,  \Q  se? 
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\  4lic  heathens  so  very  careful  in  beginning  and  ending 
all  their  wars  v^ith  solemn  acts  of  religion ;  endea- 
Aouring  in  the  fiist  place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to 
acquire  the  favour  of  those  whom  they  honoured  as 
gods ;  and  afterwards  returning  them  public  and 
solemn  thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  This 
was  a  double  testimony  they  paid  to  an  important 
and  capital  truth,  the  tradition  of  which  (of  the 

.  same  antiquity  with  the  world)  has  been  preserved 
by  all  nations ;  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  and  a 
providence,  which  presides  over  all  human  events. 
This  laudable  custom  is  observed  regularly  among 
Xks:  and  it  is  only  among  Christians,  in  strictness 
of  speech,  that  it  may  be  called  a  religious  custona. 
I  only  wish  that  one  practice  were  added  to  it,  which 
certainly  corresponds  with  the  intention  of  superiors 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  political;  I  mean,  that  prayers 
were  offered  up  at  the  same  time  for  those  brave 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  have  shed  their  blood  in 
the  defence  of  their  country. , 

The  victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  which 
that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially  of  Chalcis 
and  all  Euboca.  The  consul*,  after  his  victory, 
discovered  such  a  moderation  in  every  thing,  as 
reflected  greater  honour  on  him  than  the  victory 
itself.  , 

^  Though  the  ^tolians,  by  their  injurious  and 
insolent  conduct,  had  rendered  themselves  unwor- 
thy of  the  least  regard,  Acilius  however  endeavoured 
to  bring  them  over  by  gentle  methods.  He  repre- 
sented,  that  experience  ought  to  teach  them,  how 
little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus :  that  it  was 
not  too  late  for  them,  to  have  recourse  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Romans:  that  to  give  an  unexcep- 
tionable proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  - 

'  » 

•     *  n  Liv.  L  xxytn.  n.  22—25. 

*  Mubo  modiJtia  pest  victoriam,  quam  ipsa  wctoria,  Utudabilur. 
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they  should  surrender  to,  him  Heraclea,  ihcir  capital 
city.  These  remonstrances  being  all  to  no  purpose, 
he  saw  plainly  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy force,  and  accordingly  he  besieged  that  place 
with  all  his  troops.  Heraclea  was  a  very  strong 
city,  of  great  extent,  and  able  to  make  a  long  aod 
vigorous  defence.  The  consul  having  employed 
the  balistae,  catapults,  and  all  the  other  machines 
of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four  places  at  the  same 
time.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  in-- 
expressible  courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  imme- 
diately repaired  such  parts^of  the  wall  as  were  beat 
down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  with 
a  violence  it  was  scarce  possible  to  support,  for  they 
fought  in  the  highest  despair.  They  burned  in  an 
instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines  employed 
against  them.  The  attack  was  continued  in  thb 
manner  for  four-and-twenty  days,  without  the  least 
intermission  either  day  or  night. 

It  was  plain,  that  as  the  garrison  did  not  consist 
of  near  so  many  forces  as  the  Ronnan  army,  it  must 
necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such  violent  and 
uninterrupted  assaults.  And  now  the  consul  fomied 
a  new  plan*  He  discontinued  the  attack  at  twelve 
every  night,  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine 
the  next  morning.  The  ^Etolians,  not  doubting 
but  this  proceeded  from  the  over-fatigue  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  persuaded  that  they  were  as  much  ex- 
hausted as  themselves,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
repose  allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Romans.  They  continued  this  practice  for 
some  time :  But  the  consul  having  drawn  off  hij 
troops  at  midnight  as  usual,  at  three  that  morning 
he  assaulted  the  city  in  three  places  only ;  placing  at 
a  fourth,  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  commanded 
not  to  move,  till  a  signal  should  be  givep.  Such 
jEtolians  as  were  asleep  being  very  drowsy  and 
heavy  from  fatigue,  were- waked  with  tbd'uhnost 
difficulty;  and  those  who  rose  from  their  slumbers, 
ran  up  and  down  at  random  whefever  the  noific 
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crtlled  thchi.  At  day  break,  the  signal  being  given 
t>y  the  consul,  the  assault  was  made  in  that  part  of 
the  city*  which  bad  not  yet  been  attacked ;  and  from 
.whence  the  besieged,  on  that  account  had  qjawn  off 
,<thcir  people.  The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and 
the  jEtoHans  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  into 
the  citadeK  The  general  suffered  the  city  to  be 
pJdndered,  not  so  much  from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  as  to  reward  the  soldiers,  who,  till  now, 
had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  any  of  the  cities 
they  had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of  pro- 
visions it  couW  not  hold  out  long ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Damocritus,  a  person  of  the  great- 
est distinction  among  the  JEtolians,  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  had  answered  Quintius,  "  That 
he  would  bring  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which 
he  had  just  before  called  in  Antiochus." 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamia*, 
which  was  but  seven  miles  from  Heraciea.  It  did 
not  hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was  taken. 

Some  days  before  this,  the  ^toHans  had  de- 
puted ambassadors,  with  Thoas  at  their  head,  to 
Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy 
succour ;  gave  them  immediately  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who  staid  very 
willingly  with  him,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his 
promises. 

'  The  JEtolians,  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged 
by  the  taking  of  Heraclea,  considered  how  they 
^might  best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  already 
'been  attended  with  very  unhappy  effects,  and  might 
have  much  worse.  But  the  populace  not  approving 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  prescribed,  the 
negociat ion  came  to  nothing. 

In  the  mean  tim^,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Nau- 

'Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  ?7,  35. 
-   ^         •  Both  Laipia  and  Heraclea  were  in  Phthiotis. 
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pactus,  in  which  the  J&tolians  bad  shut  thetmdves 
up  with  all  their  forces.     The  siege  had  already 
been  carried  on  two  mcmths.  When  Quintios,  who 
during  this  time  had  been  employed  in  Greece,  ia 
other  matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  consul^ 
The  destruction  of  that  city  would  involve  almost 
the  whole  people  in  the  same  fate.  The  usage  whidi 
Quintius  had  met  with  from  the  J£tolians,  bad 
given  him  the  greatest  reason  to  be  diasatis6ed  with 
them.     However^   he  was  moved  to  compassion, 
when  he  saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruction;  and 
therefore  he  advanced  so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  ^ 
known  by  the  besieged;    The  city  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities.    A  rumour  being  spread  that 
Quintius  wasapproaching,  immediately  the  citizens 
Tan  from  all  quarters  to  the  walls.     Those  unfortu- 
nate people  stretching  forth  their  hands  towards 
Quintius,  and  caljing  him  by  his  name,  all  buist 
into  tears,   and   implored   his  assistance  with  the 
most  mournful  cries.     Quintius,  moved  with  tbeif 
condition  even   to   shedding  of  tears,    expressed 
by  his  gesture  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them, 
and  returned  to  the  consul.    In  their  conversatioa 
he  represented,   that  as  he  had   overcome  Antio- 
chus,   it  was  but  lost  time  to  continue  the  si^ 
of  those  two  cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his  com- 
mand was  near  expiring.     Acilius  agreed  with  him ; 
but  bein^  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left  Quin- 
tius at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased.     The  latter 
advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the  mourn- 
ful cries  were  again  heard,  and  the  citizens  besought 
him  to  take  compassion  of  them.     Quintius,  by  a 
sign  with  his  hand,  bid  them  send  deputies  to  him : 
when  immediately  Pheneas  and  the  principal  citi- 
zens came  out,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  fcct. 
Seeing  them  in  that  humble  posture;  "  Your  ca* 
**  lamity   (says   he)    banishes  from   my  mind  all   . 
"  thoughts  of  resentment  and  revenge.     You  no«f 
**  find  that  all  things  have  happened  as  J  foretcjld 
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^  you  they  wduld ;  and  you  have  not  the  conso- 
*^  lation  of  being  able  to  say>  that  none  of  theso 
**  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourselves.  But  dcs* 
•*  tinedy  as  I  am,  by  Providence,  to  preserve 
*^  Greece,  your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  in* 
*^  clination  to  do  good.  Depute  therefore  some 
**  persons  to  the  consul,  ind  beg  a  truce  for  as 
^*  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sending  ambas^ 
*^  dors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  your  submissions 
*^  to  the  senate.  I  wiJl  be  your  mediator  and  ad- 
**  vocatc  with  the  consul."  They  followed  Quin* 
tius's  advice  in  every  thing.  The  consul  granted 
them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back 
his  army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  con* 
gratulate  the  Romans  on  the  happy  success  of  this 
campaign,  and  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices  to 
the  gods  in  the  Capitol.  They  were  received  there 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans gave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Phi- 
lip, who  had  been  an  hostage  in  their  city.  Thus' 
ended  the  war  which  the  Romans  carried  on  against 
Antiochus  in  Greece. 
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Sect.  VII.     Polyxcnidesy  admiral  of  Antiochus't 

fteety  is  defeated  by   Livins^     L.   Seipioy   the 

^  new  amsnU  is  appointed  to  carry  on  the  tout 

against  Antiochus.     Scipio  Africaws^  his  hro- 

tl^Ty  ^roes  under  him.     The  Rhodians  defeat 

Hannibal  in  a  seajight.     The  consul  marches 

i '  .  against  Antiochusy  and  crosses  into  Asia.    He 

gains  a  signal  victory  over  him  near  Magnc' 

sia.     The  king  obtains  a  peace  ;  and  gives  up, 

by  a  treaty y  all  Asia  on  this  side  mount  Tanms. 

Dispute  between  Eumenes  and  the  RhodianSy  in 

presence  of  the  Roman  senatCy  relating  to  the 

Grecian  cities  of  Asia. 

A.M.  'Whilst  the  affairs  I  have  just  related  passed' 
3S»3-^  in  Greece,  Antiochus  lived  easy  and  undisturbed  in 
j^y  Ephesus  :  relying  on  the  assurances  of  his  flatterers 
And  courtiers,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans,  who  (they  de- 
trlared)  did  not  intend  to  cross  into  Asia.  Han- 
nibal was  the  only  person  capable  of  rousing  hicn 
from  this*1ethargy.  He  told  the  king  plainly,  that 
instead  of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  and  suffering 
himself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  irrational  and  impro- 
bable discourse,  he  might  be  assured,  that  he  would 
soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia ;  and  that  he  must  re- 
solve, either  to  renoqnce  the  empire  of  it,  or  to  de- 
fend it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies  who  aspired 
at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world. 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great 
danger  he  was  in,  and  immediately  sent  orders  to 
hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops  which  were 
not  yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  cm- 
barked  and  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus,  He  there 
fortified  Lysimachia,  Sestos,  Abydos,  and  other  ci- 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  tt.  41 — 4  J.    Appifta  in  Syriac*  p.  99*  100. 
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ties  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  crossing  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont;  and  tbi^ 
being  done,  he  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved,  ip  a  great  council,  to  ven- 
ture a  nax'al  engagement.  Polyxenides,  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  was  capered  to  go  in  search  of  C.  Li- 
vius,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which: 
was  just  before  arrived  in  the  ^£gean  sea,  and  to 
attack  it.  They  met  near  mount  Corychus  in  Ionia* 
The  battle  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on  both. 
Sides ;  but  at  last  Polyxenides  was  beat,  and  obliged 
to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  wcre^unk,  thirteen  taken, 
and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesjis.  The  Ro- 
mans sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Canna,  irp^iEtolia, 
drew  their  ships  ashore,  and  fortified,  wil5*  a  good 
intrenchment  tnd  rampart,  the  place  where  they 
laid  them  up  for  the  whole  winter. 

*  Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,,  was  ia 

Magnesia,  assembling  his  land  forces.     News  being 

,  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  to- 

*  wards  the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another  so 

powerful,  as  might  be  able  to  preserve  the  empire 

I  of  those  seas.     For  this  purpose,  he  refitted  such 

ships  as  had  been  brought  off,  reinforced. them  with 

new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  fetch 

those  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia.     He  also  gave  part  of 

the  army  to  Seleucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into 

jSEtolia,  to  watch  the  Roman  fleet,  and  awe  all  the- 

country  round  ;    aud  marched   in  person  with  the 

*  rest  into  winter-quarters  in  Phrygia. 

"  During  these  transactions,  the  -^tolian  ambas- 

*  sadors  arrived  at  Ronie^  where  they  pressed  to  be 
admitted  .to  audience,  because  the  truce  was  near 
expiring.  Quintius,  who  was  returned  from  Greece, 
employed  all  his  credit  in  their  favour.  But  he 
found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  s^ainst  the 
jEtolians.     They  were  considered,  not  as  common 
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enemies,  but  as  a  people,  so  very  ifhtractable,  Aeit 
it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclade  an  alliance 
with  them.     After  several  days'  debate,  m  whidi 
they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused  peace,  two 
proposals  were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their  op- 
tion :  these  were,  either  to  submit  entirely  to  the     - 
will  of  the  senate ;  or  to  pay  a  thousand  talents*,     | 
and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or 
enemies,    whom    the  Romans  shoald   consider  is 
such.     As  the  jEtolians  desired  to  know  particu-      a 
'     farly  how  far  they  Were  to  submit  to  the  vnil  of  the 
senate,  no  express  answer  was  made  them.    Tliy 
.    therefore  withdrew,    without  obtaining  any  thing, 
:    and  werar  ordered  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and 
Italy  in  a  fortnight.  jr 

A.  ^.  ■      *  '^^^  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^^  Romans  gav^  the  commanj 
,3814.    of  the  land-armiesi  which  Acilius  had  before,  toL. 
Am.  J-C.Comeliua.Scipio,  the  new  consul,  under  whom  Sci-     ^, 
■'^*     pio  Africanus,  his  brother,  had  offered  to  serve  a^ 
lieutenant*    The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  were 
very  desirous  of  trying,  which  of  the  two^  Sciffp       | 
or  Hannibal,  the  conqueror  or  the  conquered,  w^uMI 
be  of.  the  greatest  service  to  the   army  in  >^hicti  * 
lie  should  fight..    The  command  of  the  fleet,  which?-.      | 
Livius  had  before,  was  given  to  L.  -®mi|ius  Re^jJ 
gill  us.  '      '    * 

\  The  consul  being  arrived   in  jEtoIia,    did  not 
trifle  away  his  time  in  besiegingjone  town  after  ano-    '• 
■    ther ;  but,  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal  view, 
after  granting  the  ^tolians  a  six  month's  truce,  in- 
order  that  they  might  have  full  time  for  sending  a 
second  embassy  to  Rome,'  he  resolved  to  m^^  ^^^^i    J 
^,.  army  through  Thessaly,   Macedonia,  and^hrace,^  '     ^ 
and  from  thence  to  cross  over  into  Asia.     However,-     \ 
be  thought  it  adviseable  previously  to  ipfoHh  hira^    '  * 
self  how  Philip  might  stand  affected.     This  prince  .jj 
gave  the  army  such  a  reception  as  might  be  ex- 

r 

*  Liv.  J.  xxrvii.  n.  i— -7.    Appiaa.  iirSjrriac  p.  gg»  *  >o(X 
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Iiece|lbru|efreshmen^  and 
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At  TO  arrival 

toyal  mulRficey e||»  In  the^tert^^iw^ci)^^^  he  made 
for  the  consuL^j|Rcpthef^iji  th^h      officers  of 
like  Roniansr  h^p^ov^^f^M  gracefuL^rt^ 
and  suc^a  politeness,^  was^^^^ploping  to^feio         J 
Affieadfll-      For  this^eat  man,  w^^excetled  in 
^JMBTV  t|||ing,  w^g|e|ot  an  eneiftf  ^  a  cenain  ei^Unce  ^ 
J-  „  j^u  g^nerosity^  provided  they  did 


^ 


^^•r  manners  and  nobk  generosity; 
^iMiiot  dege^f|te  into  ^ury.  ^  jft 


\ 


ot  ciege^^t< 

ver|  ho] 
Ume  tor  h|j 
j||p  Worl^a 
general  o|| 


whicnTLiv 


Q  rniltgg|>  He  had  at  thai  ^. 
o|^l4»7bus  per^^na^s  in  ^ 
lO^ana  at  fb^^fhe  time 


Table  to 
:s,  the  to 
an  c(|i^ 
sfmie's  A  that  jH^ubl 
►fo  A^< 


.that  k 


kin^MgjlPl^rjd  ^^^^|)[^  recept!^  whk 
o^|SPrefts>  He  re^ednheXin  sue 
^D^ame  ^/fk^i  prliKe;  and  with  a^ 


1^  Ph%  f 

sucn#maa«i>        '  .n^ 
4  i^ 


^Jftp^t  priiKc;  and  with  %^ugnifi 
e^fceir  dieniLy  and  his  own,  but  at 


i^siHted^eir  dieniLy  and  his  own,  but  at       v 
^  ^  saAe  ijfic  was  far  firom  discovering   the  Icaftlj^      ♦ 
%  jXmp  or  akitat^n,  and  was  infinitely  improved^  by 
Ulr  ^Pfe'ejJ^gHflxj 
T^    bv  t] 


fe^jg^gitrgcarf 
by  the  care  hdjtook 


e  of  the  rn^ifter  of  the  fr.ill  ;  and 
Jo  r>ct  before  hi-  gn^ft^.  with  I  a  lie 
1^  and  decorumip^ltttevec  might  be  moft  agreeable  tot  ^\ 
them.     Multa  in^ea  dcxleri^a^  S(  humanitas  visa: '  '    , 
These  pers^H||^alitic|^  in  ^jf^Jtmc  of  Sct^io,  did     *^' 
Philip  gre^flionour.^and  g^  hfs  guefts  ^^oreH^  ^1 
van  tag^^Jka  of  1  h  tn ,  -  Ife  aWt  h^  mioft  sumjfl^^jr      -.^ 
Tofusionfl:oin|^  halt  Jc>nc,     This  excellent  ta(te     ^ 
on  botji  sides,  so  uncatomoii  in  "]^ciDces  and  great     ^ 
men,  is  ^n£  model  fttiBr^ns  of '  tteir  hio^  ranx.     > 
hi^^rotfier,  in  return  for  the  ^ 
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^  Hfiilia  in  eo  ^*  dmterltas  l^  bim^tas  *visa,  qua  tommenilahilia^ 
^tff$d  Afrkanutn  erofii^  ^tirum^  skuP ad  aeti^ra  egregiumt  tia  m  co^^ 


mrtate,  fua  t^nt  luxuria  essett  non  a^versum. 
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nobS^^P  geTOom   reception  which  FliilipJiac}     >*"  ' 

^iveo^ie  army,  remitted  him,  in  the  Same  oWthe    ^ 

^       TwiTOn  people,   who  liad  in  veiled   tliem,  with  fult    '^  y 

^       •  powers  for  that  purpo:>e,  the  reitomder  ot  the  sura'" 7.  ^ 

4|        "        he  was  to  pay  lb  cm.  ^^Ij*  ^     i 

#*  f^  fiJ^^^P  seemed   to  make  it  hiajfauty,  as  well  ^ 

%         plif^^e  to  accompany  tlie  RomSti  army;  and   to*'-^^ 
supply  it  w^iT  necessaries  of  every  kind,  n0t  only  in"    . 
•    f^'   Macedonia  but  as"  far  as  Thrace,^  His  e»j)erieDc;e   -      j 
^  taught  him>  how  much  the  Romajf  forces  were  lui^ 

^        perior  to  his  own;  aod  his  inability  to  ^^e  off  the|[4f1l' 

^  ^  5oke  of  obedience  and  submission,  alw^aa||||ratpft  to  .       <! 

^     ^      kings,  obliged  hiiu  to  ctilfivate  tlie  good  opinion  of        ^ 

-      a  people  on  whofti  his  future  fate  depended  ;  and  \t  J'    j 

wab  wise  iahiin  to  clo  that  with  agoSSd  grace,  which;  "^  v    * 

^  he   woujxi^hcrwisc  in  aonie   measure  J^ave   beeHr 

>  .   i  "  ^  obliged  to  do.     Pdr  In  rt^aflty  U  wa?  scarte  possible   ^     , 

^  ^  ^  for  hlnijpot  to  ivtain  a  very  ftrpng  rc&ehtment  against^  ^ 

,.    ^       the  Romans  for  the  condition  to  which  ihey  had  re-    Mk  ^ 

.^   ^  #t  duced  Jiimj  ior^ings  are  never  able  tc^accustonvf         j 

^jjj  thcmsictVes  to  depend  on  and  submit  to  otheis.   ■      ^    *    ' 

•;     *  -    ^  In jhg  mean  time  the  Rornaafls^ct  ad^^u      *  ^^*^fc  1 

H       wards  T^ace,  to  favour  the  pasS&ge  of  the  c.  ....  6    * 
.    ♦      Mtroops  into  Asia.     Polyxenides^  AntieJfehus's  adnMjb  *.    ' 
m^  wfio  was  n  YlhodiAu  exile,  by  a  fl^agem,  ^^L  *# 
.•  fiWed  Pausi^cratb  ,  v.  Ito  coinmaflBed^e  tyipdiaj^ 

•  ii^et,  appoiriLcd  to  succour  tliefRonftans.     He   at- 

^  *./  talked  him  by  surpri5e*in  the  h^rboiif  of  Samos,  and 
^      \T&rnt  or  sunk   nine-aud-ivvL^nty   of  Ijis   ships ;  and      ' 
Pausistt^tus  himself  lost  Ins  iifc  in  this  engagement.        # 
%      /     ^The  Rh.udians,  so  far  troni  being  discouraged   by 
^        it;         this  great  lo5^,  meditated  only  their  •ffevengc.     Ac^ 

cordingly^  with  incrciiblc  diligence'fiiey^led  oui  ifc^lfl 
>•     *      more  powerful  fleet  than  the  former.     It  joinpdthat     ^ 
'    of  ^^mUius,  and  botli  ilqS^* sailed  towards  Elea,  to^^ 
aid  Eumencs,  whom  Selejiicus  was^be.^icgitig  in  his  *^^ 
capital,     't'his  ^ccour;^■rivc^  vcry/seasonably;  Eu-^ir    •^ 

yjiv.  !•  xxxvii,  n*  9— -IK  k  n,  18— ^•22.    'Appiai^in  Syr^jf^^ 
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*fltj|es  tiemjufton  the  point  of  bcing.^5|^ed  hf 
theen^y.  DiopfAncsthc  Ach^n,  w^^oha^fcrm^        ^Z 
h  hiniseff  #idcr  tnc^atttous  Philopocrnen,  obliged  the 

f     ^    enemy  to  raisf  i*tf  iiege^^t^e  had  €nrcred;thc  city      . 
^         Vith  a  tbou5an|rtoot  andLaa^ti*rea  itorse.    ^^ 

•  ^  fhe  liead  of  his  dim  tt^pfoSmJ^  in  sight  afwthe^      ^     ^ 
inhabitapts,  whadidi(>tdare^t6iFolloij»hiin,  lljfper-        ^ 
forn|ed|*kctions  of  •such  extraordinary*brawrj^    as  .*^ 
'^^^oWiged  Seleifcus  at  length  to'raimthe  sS^gfc^.and    *  ' 
4^^  If  quit  the  country.  '     v-     ^'       '      '  ^       ...^  ^i' 

^  ^  ^     iqThe  a^ian  met  beitig  ffterwards  detadfed  W     ^      . 
p.      '*  qiJfet  of  Hannibal,  who- was  bringing  to  ?hc  kinga.        ,-'    • 
^    .jj    thsii  of  Syria^aad  Phoehicia,  the  Rhodians,  singly, 
f  .       ,  ^^^^^W^  ^  tic  coasts  of  Pnmphylia.  ^  By  the 
.  *J    >rifc)odnesll)f  their  ships...and  the  dextNtokv  of  their 


>J|(ocdnesl^f  their  ships^,.and  the  d^xtli|ky  of  their 
seamen,  tley  defeated  mt  gr€at{:aj|tin;  drove  Km   ^ 
into  the  port  ot  Megiste,  jMr  Patara ;   and  thirejk  'J> 


•     blocked  him  up  So  f|pse,  as  jn^  it  tHipotlible  for  '* 

him  to  act  fof  the  service  of  the  KJjg.     .  ,  '  ]|^ 

^    #k  jrhc'i4||^s-of  tWirdefe^   cam#-.to  Aqtiochife,  '        ;|i^ 
t       ^Jf98^^^  atllwt  the  time  that  lufvl^e  wds'bfOughi,  that       .    1? 
r   J^^M^fcoman  consiri  was  advancmgJ^  ha^  marches      A|'   •• 
ijjto^Mactdonia,  and  was'^repariqBR)  pass  the  Hel*      J^ 
«s^nt  a^  enter  Asia.     Aptiochus  then  sa^t^he  im*         *    * 


— ^ ^^ „..^.     Aptiochus  then  saj||6rthe  im- 

4/^  'tf^inc;At  (!^|i]acr Jg^as  in,  an4  niade  hasie  to  taki^^all 
9      possi{Jle4n«no<^qf^  ^'  -  '■'^.      < 

^  3f  •^JHe  sent  ^mb^sadors  to  PrasiMP-king  of  Bithy-j 

^     ^'    nia,  to  infordh  ^im  <^  th^esign  which  £e  H^nif^r- 
A        had  of  entqjjna  Asia.    Th^  weue  ordere J^tg^  display, 
^      ^n  the  stroQi^ terms, ;^fafe  f^a|consequencqy3t  that^* 
enterprise  :  tb^t  they  were^oflajng  with  a  dCsn  to^ 
^^!(|^estroy^tM^ii|^oMs  rl^h%|/orld,.and  stibjac^ 
r'     ^^ithefn  to  the  empire  of   the  Romans:    that  after    ,, 
^      having  subdued  Philirtapd'Nabis,  they  had  resolved 
W.^  to  attack  him :   that  shauld  ift  have  the  ill-fortune  ' 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  23,  ;(4.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p,  lOo.    Cot^ 
I^ep.  In  Manib,  c.  tiii.  '  ^  ^"^  * 

^  '«  *  Liv.' 4.  xxxriL  n.  25«^30.     Appiaa.  in  Sjrr.  p.  1^1^04^' 
^  Polyb.  in  B^erpu  Legac  c.  xn.  '^ 
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:**. 


^ 


^8^  '  THJ&  HISTORy  or  ■       ' 

'    to.  be  ,overcomej'  th^  fire  spreading,   woufd  806$ 
xc&cb  Bithynia;  that  as  to  Eyinenes  no  aid  c^pldBe 
expected  (roth  hicn,  as  he  had  voluntarily  subihitted 
himself,  ^d  put  on  the  i^ins  of  the  Rdman^  with  • 
his  owB  handsf    •    ,        ,        "  '   .  ' 

These  motives 'l|jidfna4e  a  'great  impression  on 
Prusias^  but  the  letter^  be  received  at  the  same>  tinae  ^ 
ifrom  ^cipio  the  consul  and  his  brother,  contributed 
very  mucll  to  r||pove  his  fears  and  suspicions.  i'The   ' 
lattef  re{^resentM>to  him,  •  t|Kit  it  was  tbe  confbuit  ^  , 
^acjice  of  the  Romans, .  to  beftow  the  grggtcft  bo-  * 
nouraron^uch  kings  as  sou|^  their  all'iandf;  and  be  k 
mentioned  several  examples  of  that  kind,  in  whicb  .* 
he  himself  bad  been  concerned. .  JHe^iai^that  in 
Spaifi,   several  princes,  who,  before    ihe^lwcre*fa**    ': 
voured   with   |Hc  protection'  of  the  Romans,  h^    j^  * 
made  a  very  incdhsiderable  figure,  were  since  become  • 
great  kings:    that  M|^anissa  Ij^  not  only: been rd* 
stortd  to  his  kintftfcm;  but  t^  the  dominions  of 
Syphax  had  b^n  giVen  jo  birffe^jvbereby  j^  wiS  bc-|j|  ^ 
come  one  ^  ti^  most-  powerfiil  potentates  of  the 
...    .        universe.     That    Plnlip   and  Nabis,   though  yari*-^ 
.,   ^      quished  byQuJ|||Hs,  had  nevertheless  be§  suffojfcl 
^o  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones:  that  the  yeaAc*    ■ 
fore,  the  tribute  whi.ch' Philip  J^^^^gS^^  ^o  FTf 
^'/^    was  remittedir  anA|bis  son,  whq.\^  SjpfRfcjgti^e  in  ' 
.Rome,  sent  ba(B^.  to  >im'.**that ''as'  to  Nabisj^'hc     | 
.<    would  have  been  oft  the  jftironc  at  th$tfime,  bad  he    ^ 
not  loSL  bij-Jife  by  the  treaR^ry  of  the  iEtolians..  "  ^ 

I'he  arrival  otLivius,  ybo  bad  comiande^  ,th^    ^ 
■  fleet,  ^d  wh6m  the  Romans  l^ad  sen^.  thcur  am*      '' 
bassador  to  Prusias^  ^1y  |iete(pin^  him.     ^f^4||^ 
made  it  clear  to  him,  which  parly  ti^nt  natuiali]>>» 
expect    to  be   victorious:   and  how  muchAafcr  it,/ 
would  be  for  him  to.rely  on  ihe  friendship  #f  the  * 
Romans,  than  o^that  of  Antibchus;  * 

This  king  beingWisappointed  erf  the  hope?  be4ia(f 
cnterigiifed  of  bringing  over  Prusias  td  his  interest* 
no\y' meditated  only  how  he  might  best  qMOsc  d)c 
.passage  of  the  "Romans  into  Asia,  and  ^tvent  its 

being 


k  '  ^     '^  > 

ALEXANDER'S  SUCCESSORS.  45^ 

T^ng  made  th6  seat  of  war.'    He  imagioofi,  tlut^^" 
the  in*t  effectual  wayto  do  this,  W6uld  be^  to  re^  ^ 
f.       cover  the  ^pire  of  the  seas,  of  which  he  had  been 
L  ,  *  almost  dispossessed^  by  t&e  loss  of  t}ie  twQjbattles 
•related  abovfc/  that  then  Jje  jjflj^lrf  employ  his  fleets 
,  agaiqst  whom,  and  in  wflSt  mamierhe  pleased  :*and 
tiiat  ^  would  be  impossible  for  the  e^ipmy  tO;trans» 
port  an  army  iiito  Asia  by  the  Hellespojjt,  ©r  by 
any^other  w^y,  when  h*^g  fleets  AcmlB  be  \^%olly  em- 
f  ^/,  ployed  to  "prevent  ittVAntioehus  therefore  resolved, 
to  hazarcj  a  second. battle,  anc)  for  that  purjpose  Went' 
^  to  Ephe^us,^\jyhere  his'iJtet  lay.     H^  there  'reviewed 
•  f  v«.it,  manned  it  to  the  jjgst  of  his  power,  furnished  it     ;   • 
^bundanfly  with  all  ^mgs  necpssary  to  ahotheiv  en-  ^ 
gagem^nt,  and  sent,  itj^ once  moro^under  the  com-' 
'.  ^  mand  gf*  Polyxcnidcs,  in  quest  of -^  enemy,  with 
'  orders  to  fight  themr   What  jfletermined  his  resolu-  • 
ffon  wa§,  his  havir%-  received   advice  that  a  great         ^ 

«part  ^f  the  Rhodian  fleet  eontiriuec^  near  Patara; 
bnd  tii^t  king  Eumertes  had  sailed  with  his'^whole 
.fleet  to  the  Ch^rson^sus,  to joirj  theJconStil. 
^     Polyx«iidesj»rne  up  with  -^njiUus  and  the  Ro- 
»  tifaa^  nearMyonesus,  %  maritim^^|lrr)^  of  Ionia,  and^     >  f* 
attacked  t)jpr  fleet  wilb  as  little  success  as  before. 
jEmiliusol^inJjI-"a  complete  vrttory,  and  obliged 
"*  him   to  reure   to/ Ep^nft,jjafte^' having  sunk  or 
^     -burnt  twenty-nine  of  iR'^^shipBLfid  taken  thirteen.  \ 
)         ^  Antiocl^us  was  so  striiqfc  ^h  the  news  of -^Jiis      '*' 
f      -defeat,  tfaati^e  secmcdjentirely  disconcerted ;  andf  as 
.     ^  faejbad  bt|Hi  depriveckpf  his  senses,  on  a* udden 
j|Jie  took  ^ch  measufts  as^were  evidenffy  contrary 
^Ro  his  intere&t»     In  hisjjbonmft'hation,  he  sent  orders  / 
.^^for  drawing  ^^is  fifces  out  of  Lysimachia  and  the 
■r^  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
hig  xpltb  the  Ijppds  of  the  enemy,  who  were  march* 
jng. towards  those  parts,  wit||*  a  design  of  crossing 
int^AsiaT  whereas,  the  only  means  |hat  remained  to 
hinder  this,  would  have  been  to  leave  those  troops  id 

'  ^lAv.  L  xxxvli,  n.  31.    Appiaiu  in  Syr.  p,  104. 

*  ■  ' .        ? 


4««*' 


the pfioi^  ^m^  they  W6i««    For  L^^^cbttTp^'iA^' 
^^^^  strei^yiortificd^  migl^  j^ave  held  oa£ja  Ifng 
^^  siegc^  ^^ilRifliP^  ^y  ^^  ^  the  winl^lNrhich 
^^^ouid  h^  greatJ^ncohtdiode^he  enemy,  by  tb^  • 
^ant  ofj3rovisi<2|^^ui|Ei  /oragdSptnd  ^I^Mfog  that  in-  . 
tervi^i4|tight  n^  lakdf  measuif^' tor  ao  acGom*- 
n^anb^with  the  Roim^^s.  **         i 

^je.  nV  only  c0imitte^a  Ijji^^jpv  in  drawiog 
\       his  fc^^out  of  thc^e  place^t  nime  wbea  t^y 
were  flftMlnecesslll  '\nj^th^\%m  it'^ii^  ^le-    i 
cipifate  a  maimer,  tha|fcs  troops  left  all  tMAmmu- 
nitioTT^nd  provisions  (ot^  b«tfa  which  bei^|||d  laid  xf/L 
r     vtff  ftnsidcrabfe  quantiti||)  behi^  tWm  In  thc^ 
cities:  ^%y- this  nielh%  !|hen^  tbd|puomaDS  q||ered  > 
them",    they  ^und  ^roiuifition  and  provisi^  ia*^ 


su^  great  plenty;  tbll'th^  vtjned  to  ba^  beea 

irarmy: 

open,  th||  th;y  carried .  over  their  arn^witbo^  ^ 


haK  : 
jj>ref)ared  expressly  for  the  iHlJIoP^libeir  army :  and,  Jrt 
the  same  tiqpe,  the  paskge  of  tbe  H5  "  *^ 


^  .  least  ^r>positiofi,  at  that  very  part  where  the 

might'Aiave  disputed  ft  witbAheth  4|[tbe  grea2e$t^||d» 
vantage.  >%      if 

**  ;  W^have J^re  a  senVilj^imKe  of  whtf4s  so  of^ 

>.  4       \nentioned  f^h^  scriptureaiKat  wfaeiA|pD  iAle* 
^-.      termined  to  pupiaife'and  des^^a  kjogdoai,  bcdtfk 
^    prives  eitb^-  the^ky||«  ki^Jc«i^mi^Mbae^,  ^%iiiiis*  ' 
teifs,   of  counsel,  *gpjkn6|iL  acdcoiirag^r  Wit)i« 
f^    '       this, he  m^es  the  p^het Isaiah  thr^ten  hJapeo{]j^ 
*  '"tFor  behoy||the  Lor p,  t^Lord  of^J^Ks  M- ' 
take  away  fr^'  JemsaleisL  and  from  Judak   tbe 
stayvand  tHe  st^iff,  the  nhSk  my  of  breaf),  and  tb^  ^ 
..  whole  stay  of  w^)p.*-^Tbe  ipig^  ma!h,  and  tbd^ 
man  of  war,  the  judge,'  a^d*  tba«pro{AbL  andgk^.  ^ 
prudent,  and  the  |BQiipnt.r^E — ^The  capcain^4BL|* 
}nd  the  honourable  Qian,  and^the  ^{||||^ML#^^  • 
tl^  cunning  artificer,  ^ajr^'tb^eyacU^^  , 

,^  But*  a' very  roo^rkabll^  cj|cumstanfip^  k^^«M 
'.'V  pagan  historian  *says  here  expressly,  ^d  rwk*s  t      • 


%'^ 


t^jrjce^nMt  *"God  took  away  the 

I     ,       II I J    III  09  ik}^  always  mppens^heM^MM||upoa    ^^K      M 
Lja:       th«r|>oint orfatUmg  ii^soadt gre«*«^^^^  t^J^^      J^»        ^ 
f^xpression  is  ^'Vexj  ||PPg ;  "  C 
king's  reason.'*  Jj^e  tookf    ""' 
||^  fused  hkn  sense,  prudence, 
^  nUhed  from  jgSi  ^'  *  •'^^ 


Giy^tpvertbreW,'  the ' 


confused  him,  s^KKKt  Rim  evenaverse  tQ^|L  t 
good  co^^  ChlM^dlx  Hpn  M^     Tl:i(|f|lrl}at 
*f*DavidVll^ught  God  to  awritdlRgard  to  Ahito« 


^Ms  AbMJprs  minister:  ^^Loup,  I  |yay  thee, 
^Kn  the'  cronsei^f  Ah^phel  into  foolisUfts^ 
'^'  s  very  stroi|Jt  iN- 


ymn  tne*  cotinset^t    AQ||>pnei 

».  The^tfrd  in  tHfl^tin  y^m^jJIfi 
^^Axfi^  the  icnpwtdf  ^iPi^t  t 
'bis  coulrcils^^may  be,  w^M  ^^ip  appear  foolish  and 

4f^y  accordingly  did'appffin 
ind  all  the  nJSn  of  Israel  said. 


how  prudent  soever  ^* 


stupid  to  Absalom;  ^ 


V 


r^ttf^l' And  ^l^lom  and  all  the  nJSn  of  Israel  said,      ||     ^*'^' 
JHi^c^n^el  ^^pPushai,  the  Archite,  is  bett^han  the 
*c<^sel  of  AhitoDhcl :  For  the  LpRB  had  appointed  ^ 

S  tf^pfeat  the  gdlp^couiH^l  of  Mutophel,  to  ^  in-        ^    ^ 
tent  that  the  LdRD  might  bring  evil  up«i  Absalom.  *  . 

^  X^  R<>ltftns,  bein^cgJi  into  Asia^altec^me 
k    '^   aimAt  T^ft  whichShp^  ^ 

r  qjl^ their  orlgQi^^nd  ajuieir  pxiraitiVc  rountry,  from       ^ 

I        ^  whenq#^ey isetjjk To  jtttlc  ioJtalfl    The  consul  ^    , 
■rr  ^*  o^cti  IP^crifiM  to  I|linerlK^wbo  presided  over  ,     • 

nP      t^  citadel.     Both  parties  wereroverjoyed,  and  much  Vj^ 

>4Pr  tlxqjpiQp  naanneiM3  fathers  aadjy^ildren,  ii^h«^ 
1^     ;  meet  sifter  a  long  sepailbton.  ^  TnHphaCitanl;^^  of  ' 
|p  ^hts  city,  secipc^heir*  protyity  coi^eiws  o£^h^ 

^"  Wf,^^  ^^^"  JastiiuVxxaJ.  c.  Il^ 

rlHHM^rrd^k^u  any  art  rotha/i^hiP  t^>S/jh^^  dioCAaCnoK. 
'f-jH|//;f/z,  qtfl^  Domini  comilium  MitefbeL'-'-^^Domm  auten^ 
nniiXmtipftum  est  iM^m  Abit^l -mtUe^  ut  iNQVCBRE^kl^ 
•jf     wiwvi  W>M  4psj3B  tHALvX    2  Rti.  XT.  |to.  &  xvip^i^^ 

I^RDf  Bray  tilce^  turn  the  cWnsel  of  Ahiwphel  into  foolbh-     flft  ' 


%        iress.     |Mnivxiv.  51.    For  the  Lord  had  ^pointed  to  defeat    ^ 
*the  god^dlinsel  of  Ahitophel>  tc**  the  iK^bnt  that  thi 

X.ORD  MIOHT  BRING  EVIL  UPON  AWALOM.      Chap.  Xvil.  vrr.  4.  ^ 


%  A^"^ 


■^, 


rica?  and  laying  claim  to  aRi, 


Africal^  and  laying  claim  to  AlRt^  as  4 

t  had  lyen  paMps^  by  thcir^nc|itors» 

►y  rab  oy       ' 


iHk  sajyroy  ffi^  otfl  u)f  JuPllhes   in  I 

efflroupPan  ever.^^n  t|^  omer  sid^jpthe       fl 
ftai^were^ljfinitely  ^^lt|P||ed  to  see  thjnSelves  H 

in  theflpi^t  «HS3^.of  their  forllithers,  who  had 
^v4l^rth  to  Rotn'e;^d  to  contemokg^  its  teiiir  ^ 
^cs  alWdeitieslb^hicli  |jpej||^g^^ti)eonimon  wi^h  ^^ 


^  >    .^.j^.-v.  WW  ^>,..,v>^him|||f  frop^  warm  whica,  w^ 
|j[  hadl^^aged  rash]}9)y^|^[ithoutAbnining^|bu5 
all  its   consequgnce^BUN*  nia^T  him  re^We   t€3i 


t 


s  aW  deities whicli  ike^i^i^itiieorximon  wi^h  ^*^ 

^l^Pi  adv^kwasJkrough4||/fl[icx:huwthat  tho 
MBcomans  had   pBed  JKe  HellespooL    hJQte] 
Aink  hin^^elf  undoi^    He.^nowf^MWb^vi 
flry^ad  to  deliver^him|||f  fron^ warm  wh 

^ t 

the  march  oF  tRe  army,  it*having  h|kcd  for  se]|nd. 
days  thJfti^ere  the  festival  days  at  ^Hnie,  ii4P^^a|         I 
the  sjftrS  "^ieidsa  c^Jle4,4ng^7/g,  jycre  carried  i*K^       '. 
lem4||>rocessionuvvim' gi^t^om{jj^  Africjpiis,^      fl 

Sho  was  one  or^he  Salii^  or  priests  of  Mars,  \^osc'       J 
^      Bifc,was  taJceep  theagWaiclds,  had  notcrG||^*^e         ^ 
%^         li  y^^'  ^^^S*  on«iF«fe  Salii^  lltfwncvUjI 
%        l<j^e  the  piare  where  thei  rSlival  ms  solemniziii|^jlb 
^^      so  that  ths  arffy  y  obligg Ip |fcf  for l^l^r"    '^ 
^^  ,  !         a  pity  it  was,  thaSpcrson^f  so  Mich  rdl^pnr 
^^     ^        no  better  illuminate^,  and  directed  thei|t worst 
^         ,  '^lich  imprGjgMfebjects  !  .TJps  Helay  giiv|pHe 
^ogje  hopes  ^y  he^mag^^i^  that  the  Ronmns 
'  ;^  iiwiiiatelyupOT  their .anrivll  in  Asia^  would  hai 


M  &»^d  an  ai^ba8sadoil^p:h|£omans,  to  profffle  c< 

y  :  ptmions  of  peace.   A  reli^ps^pereijiony  had  ret^ri 

.  fp     0       the  march  oF  tne  army,  it  liaving  h|j|cd  for  sed 

.   ^    days  thJfti^ere  the  festival  days  at  ^Hnie,  in^ 
*  ^  the  s^rffi "fields,  c^jled^HfiV/a,  jjere  carried  i 


that  the  Romans,  im^ 
in«^telyup8ir their ,ayivll  in  Asia^  would  have  at- 
taclced^lhigf  t)JP  j|i^dcleh.^  .Be.RlesJ^  t1>tt  noble  clia- 
racter  he  had  heard  of  Scspia  Afrjjgifiys,  ;is  jij^ 
greatness  of  sdp^-^is  generosity  ^w\  ci  r^r' 
haa 


\ 


^o   those    he    hau    conquered   hith    in    Spam    ^i.^vi.,^;  j 
^i^*^  gafe  him  hopes^at  tlii>  y  t  .1  ma:),  natf  sa-         ^ 
^.^  p!f e^revith gipry,  wpulojtot  be  aVL^sean  a^accom-   |^ 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxviT;  rij  33— 4 S*  Polyb.  intxccrpt.  Lcgl^c*  xxiii,^ 
*  Justi5j^  1.  xxxLc.  7iT^,  Appian.  in^yr.  p.  105—^^0.  ^_ 


/Aodifl6D ^especially ^as  he  hdl  a  prq^ 
•9  bi^  which  couldAnc^  but  be  in6nifff 
^^^      This  f^JJI^  ^|rn  soif^a  chil(|LwhoJ|U 
HjpT '     al^a,  ^ffekAs  going  in  a  DC|||[|^^ffi 
W^.         Oirom,  accoroing  ijjl^iiiy.         \^ 
Hmclides  Bezant  inus,  w|fl||fin^a 

tin  thisfl||^|assy,  operibd  hij^peech  with  sa^0  tjkt    j 
tt^e  ve^:ffcun^||iMiwjuclf  ha<&frustraq|p  all  Ik 
y^       rest  of  t^he  meJKt^s  wr  peace  betw  An  hi|gnaster 
l^nd  thc^omdP,  ||0w  n)^  hingkope  sutfep^nthe   ^. 
^  presenfl  be<^se  all  the  ^jfficulKs  which  h^^-^' 

^j|krto  ^fjlireiPkd  their  tal(^^  effect,  ]|ere  ^ntir^y^jl^ 
^      H^^i^ioved:  that  the  kiug,  to  put  a  stop  to  tlfe  c#m^^, 

kplau^  of  hiaf  stil!  keepmg  ooHession  of  an(||lrity  idL"^ 
^£un^e>;  had  abindStied  ^feinu^hia :    ^at  as  to 
^mjpla,   Lanri[»acu5,  and  qpkandriillij^  Troas,  h 
^Bas  ready  to  (iivc  ihein^iip  to  the  Jlomans,  ancA,g 


i 


a^  ready  to  p\c  ti|pia*^np  to  the  Jig 

Ufercity  fc 

c4|and  of 

be  Romans   half  thgtaycpe 
/QMBcIuded  wit^xhoq^Ptbfai  ^  call  toii^|||4  ^^ 
unceftainty  and  vicissitude  of  Wman  things,  jnd 


to  g[\c  tqpia  np  to  the  JC^anfc  anc^n 
bdengmg  lo  their  alUeOvllth  tRl^shoula    t|  *  % 
:)f^PPbi :  Uiat  he  woffld  cona^yM^o  refund     ^ 
ans   half  thM£xpem:es  of  n\is   war:    he^        ^ 


ana 


M^  ^^^'^  ^h%  desire,  provided   tnat   the  limits  of  it 


^ W^^'«  i^i-y  settrtH.  ,^.    ip^  ^A  ♦' 

A        The  atnbassador  I'ti&ne^  th^plese  .proposals; 


■i      ^  ^luch  seerned  so  sdvam^^ous,  COuld   no^j^e  re- 
m  Jg      jectcck  but  Hk  Ronians  j3kg||lt  d^pfcij|n%r'' With' 
^JML^K^^^^^Sft^  e:i|^ences  of  t%  war,  asThe  king  had   m 
|^H||Pry^i^|2^^  been  the  oco^dl^  il^  ^tif^ey  wefc  of  ^ 
•^m^    qc^Hi  tip^J  he  ought  to  defray  the  whole  ex})ence 
dHft :  they  v«re  not.sa|isfied  with  1f^  evaq^atiiig 
•'Jf         the  prrisons  Je  liad*  i^onia  and  jgtolia  j*  bitt  W-:  , 
^teScWd  to'rd5i;>re  all  Asia  to  its  libeTty,  in  tli^  ^fwc^** 


.V. 


•^-^  '  maiil^r  us  the)i(tiad  done  Greed^  which  could  not 

j^ndoncd  all  Asia  oif 


(bis  sSic  mount  llurijs.   ;^f  ^    4fit 


♦ 


t*r.^ 


• 


49^ 


gio  Africania     He  , began  by  a^sj^pi^nimi^ 
tile  kiiSg  would  send  hinuhia  son  ^tbout  £| 
Afterw^l,  being  41^  little  acqxj^nt^/i  wrt 
Tjt     Dlt>'s  ^gieatneas  of  so«},  ^aod  tjie  chara|[||K€^  the 
Hbmans,  be  prooptised^bim  arlftigejsumrcJ'mone)*; 
»  *  aad  aftiuredfhim  that  be  might  entirely  dispose  of 
']  ^,  aU  tiJmgs.  in  hi^  power  if  he  couid  mediate  a  peac^ 
*^  &[r.htm.     To  these  overtures,  Scif^^nade  the  fol 
"^loiR^ing  ans9|er:   ^'  I  am*  not  surp^dS  1 


^^lI'loiR^ing  ans9|er:   ^'  I  am*  not  surpvdS  tp  £nd 
^'^*  ona^uaihtcd  both  with  me  and  the  Romart^,  "as 

*  >*  you  ^ not  even  kfeiow  the  condition' of  the  pance^  *.     . 

*  '^*  who  sent  you  lather.     If  (m  yoa  asserfe)^  the  un-.-^       | 

^^  certaidf y^iif  the  fate  of  arms  sbcpki  ,pro4^  ^    ^  I 
,^  |o  gfian(  you  f^eace  upon  <0ier^emi6,  your  J^f 
**  vercif^  oupit  to  have*  kept  possession  of  L*y^ 
**  machia,  Sordcr  toniave  shut  us  out  of  the  GhciA  . 
'^  '**  sQDCHis ;  m  else  he  oiy|M|o  have  met  us  in  the 
^^  t^lttpoDt  to  Imyedi^pMa  our  passage  into  Am^ 
t^  ^itb  u^.     BucPby  abandoning  ^hem  to  lA^    be 
^   V^T^t  the  y<y^  on  his  own  neck<;  so  that  ^Ugi||:^    <^ 
Ac  l^todo^TS)  ^^ubmit^to  whatever  c^pBlftns»^ 
**    ,  ^'  VshaU  thinly  K  to  pre$c^eJ%^ODg  the  several  *^m 
**  ^t^he  mab^s  tm^  I'cabiaot  but  bo,str&gly,a^g^^| 
#     "  iected  with  that  wlneh  relates  to^^tte  _^*ing  me^lF 
<'  back. my  son:  I  nope  thd  rest  wiU  noShave  tJi^.    M 
J    •*  fower  to  tempt  me.    A^giprivfce  msifi'Jkan  pro-"  .jj* 

*  ^^  mise  tor  preserve  e^rnaflL  the^deepest^'sense  of«^    I 

**  gratku^>  for  so  preciow^  gift  as.  he  offers  me  ii#         I 


my^oiR  ^iiy  ^troitc  oitt,  ne  miisr  extect 
**  my  nam^,  |^^^  the  best  counsd  1  can  ^pr«e  htai»./V^ 


thing  frofl)  me.  '  Q|,  therefoi:o||and««eA  wm,  ia 


is  to  lay  down  his  arms^  andnotrejcgt  an^jitf- 
**  clesof  pe^Sb  which  may  be  oroposed  to  him.  Tbts 
"  '   the  best  adsfice  I  coulckgive  bil^'as  a  good  and 
it^ul  friend.'*  •4'-'  / 

Antiochus  thoaght  thai  the  I^tpnans  couULnot' 
^ve  prescribed  hcuj||r  cpndllK^  iiad  Ib^  coa*- 
quered%im^  |||^  silRr  9"  pe^kce^pcaced  to'mm  »  j^* 


♦*  HEXABroUR'S  -SaCCEftORSj  *  7  ^4^1 

fatad  as  the  most  tmfortunate*%ar.    He  theralbre  ^ 
|xre{l4'^  f<^  ^  battl^  as  tbf  Romans  did^l^  onii^^ 
^^  their  side.  W  ^  ^  ^  •    ^ 

^  *  ing  tMt  Scipb  kj  iJMI  Elta,  he  seg^  his  Tjpn  td^ 

him.     'Diis  Titf&  a^medy  that  o^ratcaJboth  on  ttte  ^  •     ,  - 
body  su)4tt^^^  *Qd  Restored  W^^oy  and  4iealth  t^*^  Jf^ 
^      a  tick  ana  ami(?ted  father*     Aft^r^mbvacing  him  a 
P      long  tybe  in  hb  arms  '^  Go,  (says  he  to  the  envoys)        « 

^*  and  thailk  tlie^kidg  from  me,  and  teU  him,  that  at  ^  ^ 
,  **  present^  tftejply  testimony  I  can  give  him  of  mj^   ^* 

.  ^        '^^ttitudl^,  ]s|Ki»  advise  him  not  to  lights  tiii  h^    !  4  , 
'     *•-     '^heail'Or  my  bemg  arrived  in  the  camp/'     Perhaps  V  ^ 


I; 


L  4^  Scipiot height,  that  a  delay  of  some  da;ra^woufd\  * 
k  give  the  kicTg  an  opp4ttvnity.  of  re^^ting  mpre's^*  ./ 
|(  V    ^igu^l^han  he  jiad  hTrnerto  done,  aa^i^cliae*  him 

Bconclude  a  861^  pl^e.  ^      ^  , 

jUIthough  the  superiority  of  A^iofints'^fprces, 
^  ^ich  were  nrntl^  rooi^  numerou^  than  tSose  rf  the 
*   'X Romans,  might  natura^  ipduce  him  to  venture  a 
b^le  imtnediately;  'tleveitheless, ^he  wisd|l||'an(|.^ 
authority  of  Scipio,  whom  lie  conM^red  as- his  tast«       ^ 
J,  r^^^flMft  c^^^  ^^  catamitoyrs  accMenffshouid  befal  t 
I    ^^  htm^^paiieiA  over  the  former  ccM^ideration.  JMe 
L    Bpas^  the  river  P^l^uf  (k^is.tbAight  to  beXie  ^^ 
B^d^I^^/^^^'^J^^^^  bioftseir  n^r  Mi^gnc^a,  «t  the 
^^tK^tSt  n^nt  StpyUis, ..wbene  h^  fortified  his  camj^      ^ 
saiStrongA  as  not  to  fea^  ^ng  att^ed  in  it. 

The  c<3!|p^  foUo^e^  sofgf  2l(uv.    The  ai'mies  cc^^      g^^ 
linued  several  days  in  &ig||h  during  which  Antiochus  \  ^0 
iid  not  once.,  move  out  of  bis  camp.     Hi^army 
consistent  qH  ^vlnty  thousand  fc^t,  tmlfc  fhohs^nd 
..i^hoise,  ati^' fifty 'fiiuf  ekphantt*  rXhat  of  the  Ro-      >;^  ' 
^Ymans'wa^  composed^  in  the  wh6]e»^f  but  thirty  "^ 
thou^d  men,  and  sixteen  elephants.     The  consuU^ 
finding  that  the  king  Instill,  summonedhis  council, 
ta  debate  oa  wbi^  was  %c^  be  done,  in  case  he  should, 
persist  in  refusing  Jo  venture  a  battle.     He  tfpAi* 
^tedt  that  a&  t^  winter  was  at  hand,  it  woijld  be 


I 


necessare,  i«otwiihs^nding,the  ^$^'enty  of  thej^ason, 
for  the  soldiers  to  kibp  the  fi^ld  r  or^jK  they^hould 


'    fio  fr)|:o  it^ter  quarters,  to  discoriHmie  the  war  till 
,    Jrtie  vcaij  followng,     T:)bc  RMEians  never  showed  so 
mucn  contempt  for  ^  enemy  as  ^^^l^oc^ionx 
'  ,  ^y  MJ  crwH  akmtJi   tl&t<.it  v^kSd  be  prq)er.  to 
tfcitrcl^mmeifi^tely  against  t1[t«4^n£my  9  to  take  the 
»  .     .'    ^dyantage  of  Ihe  ardour  of  tlic  '^^roo^js,  who  were 
*     !>ready  to  force  t4ie .  j^H^adfcs,  aqd  pass  the  iotrcncli- 
*      .     meotS)  to  attack  ?lie  enemy  in*tbcir  camp^  incase 
they  would  not  quit  it.     There  is  some  pro^Jftbility 
^.  -that  the  consul  was  desirous  of  Mnticipatmg  the  ar- 
*     i4val  of  his  brothgr;. since  hi§  prctelice'*dnly  %oukl 
have  diminished  the  glory  of  his  swc^^.  *u  ,  J 

The  tte«ct  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing' tbAsiti^    *  ' 
ation  o^  fhe.  camp<  advanced  with-  his  ard|^  tcwprards  i 
'  ^    it,jnf  order  of  battle.    The  kl||>,  fearing?ftat  a  longer 
delay'  wouldllBfiiKen  the  courl^*  of  ly^  own  Icddiea    j  { 
^  a^d  animate  the  enemy,  at  ia^  mafthed  qgit  m^ 

his  trQops^  aj:)d^oth :  si(ks  prepared  for  a  decisive 

battle.  ,  ;  .  ■    .     ^.    .  •  :^ . 

Every  thing  was  uniform  enoi^h  m  the  consul's  ^ 
>  4rm)r,  %th  regard  to  the  men ^as  well  as  aaps.  ^ 

*"       ^consisted  of  t\M)  Roman  legu^ns,  of,  five  tnousaod     * 
fourhifndredlkseafveadi,^  and  two  sikb  bodi^ctf  Ln't^ 
tine  i'nfentry.    The  Romans  wero^postbtJI  in  the  cen-  " 
♦^  tre,  and  the  Latinc^  iq>thc  twojjyings;  tb^^  left  of 
which  extended  towards  the  river.     t3|^  "^^^^v 
the  centre  was  comp6sed  of  |)ikeaaen*;  c#  HWmd^ 

^     These,  prdperly  speakingbcoi9pc%eii-ti||f|pun  body.^j^ 
^"*      On  the  side  of  tlW  right  wfng,  td  cove^.and  sustaia 
*'  "     it,  the  consul  hac|.  posted  on  ^thejtom  lin^  tnr» 
thousand  Achaan  infantry  and  au«i3ry  forces  of 
Kumenes;  and,  irracolumn  tffme^  tbpuwd  hofse, 
height  hundf^ of  which  beigi^d  to  Eume^s,  and, 
the  rest  to*ffte  Romans*^ Ho. pelted  at  thcjirtre*    '^ 
'mity  of  this  wing,  thelffght-anncd  Trail iSfn?  and 
Cretans.     It  was  not  thought  i^ce^Ary  to  streaigtben      / 

■    *     '^ 

.^  Tl^ese  are  the  names  ^f  the  three  different  bodies  of  troopSf 
of  which  the  infantry  of  the  JlomanSegipos  coasi*^ 


^f  >.  * 


'  tiie  left  wi^^a^U  manner,  brobttse  tfflpH^^Jf.  ^ncf^ 
banks^  vihidk  were,  yffir};  steep,  seenfcd  a-  5<i(lkient!r   ^ 

nparti ,'  '^<»^hffess,    four'  squadrqar\>f   norse 
^  Tf.  posted  there?    To  gmrd^lhe  camp,  ttey  ieffi, 
wo  thousand  Maccdonfoosi^  Thracians,  w^b  tbl-^^ 
lowed  theanny  as. Tolunteers.  The  sixteen  elephaiftt 
weft  posted  behiad  the  Trferiiy'Jay  way  of  corps  dtf    '^  '    . 
pfeserve,  and  as  a  rear^guard*     It  wid  not^tUougbb    *.  ' 
proper, to  oppose  thcm^lo  those  of  the  ehemy,  not 
OMiy  J5f  caiise  the  ^attcr  were   greatly   superior  iilfr  ; 


F    were  v|kry  niluch 'inferior  both  Jri  size*and^  strength   '*^ 
J  to -th(jle  ef  Iiidi^  aod  therefore  wertf  not  able  to 

opposi  thenf,J,  «  '' 

•         The  kiftg'^  arflfy  was  more  varied  ^^  account  of 
S|  the  diif^nt  nations  j^rhich  composed  it,  and  the  6\^ 
^  parity  oqrtheir.arm&     Sixt<*n  thousandj^foot,  arn^od 
%#  after  the  Mafedpnian  fashion^  and jjjjtho  composed 
*•   .T^tfcc  phalanV,  formed  also  tjie  iyin  toWy.    This  f>ha- 
'   Iwp  w^nidivided  into  ten  bodies  iflcn  of  fifty^cn  'n\ 
^      front  l^khirfaj^two  d4(^  J  affd  ftvo^ephants  were*, 
^^^^■feted  kieacn   5f    the  interMris  which   sefftrated 
'1^'itnem.     It  wjg^t)ii$Ubrmed  the  principal  stren'gth  of 
'the  arm];.     The  isigjht  dnlyof  thp  eleplh|jjs  inspired   4 
-Atcrror.     '^ei;^size)' :  whiob  injts^  wat  y6ry  remark- 
'    ablejF^ras  i^reascd  6y*  Mie-omafnent  of  their  heads, 
and  their  plijtfnes  of  featnfersi^  which  were  einbellished 


^  V 


-4 


..  pfaants  carried  towers  on  then*  backs,  in  wffich  were 
^four  fighAg  rqen,  besi^s  the  leader  or  guide.     To 


was  drawn  up'jna  cohiinn, 
'aj  hundred  Asnti^  Gauls, 
s^hned  cap-a-pee,  and  * 
thousand  horse,  tbe*  flower  of  the  Medes^  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  A  jjjody  of.  sixteen  elephants 
were  posted"  next  in  files.  A  little  beyond  w«§  the 
king's  rcgigaent,  comp&sed  of  the  Argyraspides,  so- 


*  ♦  w      « .,      •     •  *.  *1 


«  #. 


\ 


^  ^atie^  irdtp'ViiejA^^  being  <%liiYfNr.^fter  tfieflt  j 

nfwelv&  huiidrMrDabsey  all  bll^cneni  Vwbom  twa        j| 
thousand  Kfvc  hundred  Mysians'-^eit  jbiiioiJr    Thai        ^ 
three  thdhsand  ligfit'-armed  Cretans  Mid  TrMfinL         j 
The  right  wing  was  clo|ed^y  four  thcmsand  sllogera         ^ 
and  archers,  haif  Cytteazif^dind  half  Efytnamte.  'T^e^ 
left  wi%  was  drawii.up  much  afteir  the  satnl  sianfier, 
€rcept^  |hat  t^fbre  part  bf  the  cavalry,  the  chariote 
^rmed  with  scythes  were  ppsted;  with  ;the  camels, 

Miounted'  oy  Arabian  bpwniet^  whose  tJhfio,sjmrd» 
(in^rder  that  thcji3ers  xAig)^  reach ^oi#n  frttti  the    ^     i 
back  or  tbe§ejjlipasts)  were  six  .feet  long.     The  ^g 
€oafrmcitdiKd«me  right;  Seleucus  fa^  3ooy  and  Anti«   1^ 
pater  his  nepHfew  the  left ;  and  thj^  licutenapt-^*     ~,^ 
nerals  the  main  body.         "*"  *  4'  "'    ^    ^ 

A  thick  fogrfising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so 
dark,  that  it  was  not  po&iblc  fgr  the  kind's  soldiers  ,^^^ 
to  Kiistingui^  one  anotker^  and  act  in  cdtfcert,  bi>  "* ' 
account  of  thi^  ^cat  extent »  and  the  damp»  occa-J'*# 
siorfed*  b3JSj.thisf  fog,^Jbftcned   very  n^nch  the  bow-   ^ 
strings,    £ne'slingl|.  and  *  thongs, or  straps*  whicl:   '.       i 

.  were  used  fot  throwirf|  javel^iis.     The  Romans  did>!r4^   \ 
not  sifffer  near  so  much.,  because  they  scarce  us*?*  |||a 
any  btlt  heavy  arms,  swords,  and  javelins:    and       .^^  \ 
^   the  front ^f  their  .army  w^s  of  less' ext^ntf  they        \ 

'Could  the  easier  acetone  another/  '    ^^  ^^%.i 

'  *'    The  ch^fiots  arn^ed  witk*^tythe«/^cl||^tic>-   ^     .' 
chus  had  flattered  himsjlf 'would  terrii|^  the  enemy,  ; 
and  throw  theo^  into  confusion^  flijpt  dbeasi4illed  the 
deffat   of  his  ogn  forc«/    l^k^  ^{denes«^wfao  .       - 

rknew  b6th  whel^heir  strengt^tad  weaHoesS  J|f»_ 
opposecr  to  them  the*  Crelao  aixrbers,  the  slingcr    ^    ^ 


'fj  i 


rp^t 
*<iarts,    stones,  and  ja.il|Pns;  Ishouting  lu^ioud^as 
possible  all  the  while.     The  horses^  frightened  at       ^ 
these  shouts,  run  away  ^ith  the  chariot3>  scour  tfir> 


i^ 


f» 


C"   -^  fieU  on  ^lUj^>  Jllji  twa  agalh^t^jr  w^n^lltxipif^  ^ 
^   »    lis  well  asi^p^^tnelv    That  eaipq^tqrcbr  thus  rd?    \^ 
^  '     movcdt  ^wyi  fight  {h^f\d  to  band.  "* 

.         r  Bujt  tms  ^1^  proved  th^  dc$im€tioi3|olk  the  king's        ;« 
P  armys  forJlK  troo^9  wjikh  iKnere  posltd  near  these 

•  chariots^a¥ij)g  beea^^Ke  and  put  to  flight  bf 
jfeHeir  di^pdei^  left  every  pact  Dalj^daod  detec:ele»» 
€ma  to  thc.yj?ry  cuirassi^s.^  Vbc  RouMUi  cavalrjr  \      * 
vigorously  charging  the  latter,  itMvai  not  possible 
fofithem  to  stand  tlie  at|jiC^  so  tha#tfaejr  were 
.  broke  immediately,  oiany  of  theia  bejpg  kiil^  on  ^         •; 

^  the  spot,  because  the  weight  cdfth^irartn/s  would  not        ^ 

J  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  leftffvk^l  wadinuted^ 

J  which  spread  an  alamilothe  main  body,  formed  by 

*  the  phalanjCt.a[id  threw  it  into  disorder.  .  Andvt^w      , 

^he  Rom^ legions  cliargcd  it  advantageously^-  tho 
^  soldiers  Vli1>  comp^d  the  {^alaox  nm  having  an  * 

opportunity  to  i^iptM^long  pike^>  because*  tipwc       . 
.  ^Jl^^io  fled  had  fa  ken'  ^uge  amongst  thetn,  and  pre-*-     ^4^ 
,M     vented  tlieir  fighting,    whilst  the  RorMM  pfib^d 

'    ^k^  javelins  upon  thcni  from  all  sicksW^Thc  elc-     J 
P    .f  phants'drawn   up  in  tlie    Interval  ,,oP the  phaki^^^: 

^^^rWcre  of  no  service  to  it*     TlieRutnanSoBfecfls,  who* 
.  ^1^   had  been  used  to  fight  in  the  wars  in  Afriei.-t^ainsl     X  ' 
J  those  animals,  had  learned  how  to'avoid  theirdinipe*    '* 

^  tuosity,  either  by  piercing  their  sides  with  tneirife 

\]         Velins,  or  by  ham  stringing  them  with  their  .swomt.  ^i 
r;      t    The  fint  ranks  of  the  phalanx  were  therefore  put  intd 
^      *    disorder;  and  the  Romans  were  upon  the  point  of 
jSUrrouBdu^the  x^-xxoks^  whe^lt^ice  was  broug^^ 
^  ^  %t^faijir  mt  wMvas  in  gceat  c&hgcr.    <i    ^     ./ 
'S^  j^  ^^ntiocbust'  woa  hadL  observed  that  the  'fldhks  ot 
l^^ph^eft  fiijpg  wttc  quite  unavvef)ed»  and  that  only      ^ 
Q^        folKquadrons  dt  hors^hadl(±n^[K>st^  near  it,  as 
[   A^l^posii^t  to  bfslufii^ntlv  dtfende(4p  iketrivier«  ^    .; 
^  fr^^Xi  chaiged^t  vtm  hisaillipty  forces  and  his  heavy  ^' 

armed  hone,  not  only  in  front  bfet  in  flank ;  because  ^ 

^    ^  t^at  the  f<^  squadrpns  beiorg  unable  to  withstand 

^  jt^e  chafce  of  all  the  eneftiy's  'cav^ry,  had^retked        ^ 
'  towardslbe  main  body,  and  left  open  (heir  ground 


^6  "^^^     tHft  HIStOllY6rt 

'  near  the ™r.^  T^is  Roman  caj|^'t«mg  b^efn  fidf 
into  disorder,'  the  infantry  soon  foiia^pl  it,  and 
were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  ,  MardOs  ^miliu^, 
i^  a  military^tflyDune^iihad  staid  to  gua^  the  camp* 
Seeing  the  Komans  flying  ^owards  itj-^e  'marched 
out  at  the  head  of  all  his  ifBtops  to  meet  them,  and 
reproaohfed  them  wij;h  theif  cowardicli^ainngnom^ 

GOft«^ 


nious  fligiit.     Bat  thij^  %as  not  alL  for  be  uum^ 
^  manded  ni3^  sokMets  to  sljpathr  their  s^ycft^  in  all 

they  met^^ho  ref^ftltto  face^dbout  aglinsliph^ 
**    :;•         ->  cne|jjy/ .  T|)Lis  order  bemg^^iv  so  J^ 
^         V^       immediately  out  in  exec^ijn,  Mdjfae'desh-ed  effect. 
^.  The  strongdB  f»r  pre vaued  over  t^^  Those      ^ 

whb  were  flying,  first4ialf  ^|^kaftef wards  returfi  to       ^ 
^    'th^'batlle.     And   now  ^rnilius   wit h^^Jiis  body  o^ 
i  **  -    troops,    which   consisted   of    two    thousand   brcrv^J^ 

^'^       -  well-disciplined   nien,*;  opposes  the  kingV   who  was        jj 

puc^utftg  vre[orously  those   whn  flaL     At  talus,  ^N^^ 
^     brotiier  of  Eumcnes,  havijig  quitted  tl^c  right  wm^iH 

on  ifib  receiving  advice  that   the  left  was  defcaftd,    M, 
,  ;,t         <^     flew  to  It  very  scasoaablc  with  two  hundred  ho|ML  j 

^  8*^  J^ntiochu^,  being  now  charged  on  ex  cry  sidevturriOT^^ 
his  horsi',  and  retired,     lluis   the  Txomans'i  haviiig^,^*. 
<     defeated   the  two.  wings,  advance  forward  over  tlie  ^p* 
'"•  hMpsJ^of  slain,  as  fir  as  the  king  s  canip^  and^kin^  i 

^      ^it.  ^       '  ■      ,       ^     ^ 

*      ^        <^^   '^^It  was  observW^  that;^  the^  niaa|2^  in^vilH^tf^ffh 
king  drew  up  his  ^alan)t  wag  on^  J^^iS^^  cUScs  of 


his  losing  "the  battle.  In  thrs  body4||e^f^iief  ijjpi^ 
^(Sf  his  ^rmy  c5nsflllfedy>and  y^Jtadlijl^rtb  ^eea 
^'jthoughtffinvincible.     It  was  c^fcosecFeii^rcljji^  ^ 


vetem),  stout,   aiid  well-di^crpime^  soldiers.    ^<^>^^^| 

^  fr^t;^  ^vf)^9hi,    in*  df^wing^  tbqpi  tiG^ii^y't^M)^^ 
'^  jAecp,  fialf  of  them  v^ke  of  no  liie;  aliff^fillcd  f^J^ 


^  f      enable  his  phalanx*  t^  do  him  greater  servic^^h 

*"'  ou^ht  to  luve  glrelVit  less  deptf^   and  a  ^WRc 

.A  frSnt'r >»w|Kftarf,    itf  djawing^  tbqpi  t»Brfl^'^y"^lMi 


the  rest  of  the  frgrif  with  new  raiised  troops,  w'|thou% 
coyra^^  and  0xperien&,  ^who.  conseqifatly  coujfil^ 

•-%      ^  *  ■       ,         .  •     .01  ji^ 
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hot  be  dcpendttl  a?,  H^nrever,  thi^  was  ihe  order 
in  which,  lf|||p  and  Alexander  used  to  draw  up 
their  pM|hx. 

WThcre  IbII.  this  dayf  a^  well  in  the  battle  as  m 
tb0  pursuit  aiid  the  plunder  pf  ttie  camp,  fifty  thou- 
sand ffet,  and^ur  tho^jjiand  horse:  fourteen  hun- 
dred weiv  ttbpf  p-isoneft,   with  fifteen  el^hants, 

'  witii  their  goMes.  Thf)  jMuni^  lost  but  three 
hundred'foot,  and  twenty-OTr  horse.  Twenty-five 
of  llufn^nes's  troops  were  |^1I|U.  By  ftiis  victory 
the  Romans  anuired  <ll..tM  cities  of  Asia  lyXisior,  • 

.  which  nowsOTrnhjefl  voluntarily  to  them,  ' 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  *^rdis,  with  /as  juany  of 

'  teras  he  couH 
marched  to  Celflsos^ 


_  foun4  hiai  there,  and  'both  passed 

mormt  Taurus  wuh  tile  utmost  diligei|ce,  in  order 
to  reach  Syria,  ' 

M^         Neither  Hanmbal   nor  Scipio  Afticanus  wect  in 
t.  this  battle.     The    former  was  blocked  Wp  by  the" 

^•^  Rhodians  in  Partfpliylia^  with  the  Syriajn  fleetj  and 
j^^the  htter  lay  iU  in  Elca. 
,  fiPP  *  The  instant  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Antioch, 
m  '  he  sent  Antipater,  his  brother's  son,  aijd  Xeuxis, 
'  ^  wlio  had  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  hia|> 
•^i3L^^  t^jj^tjjfnans^  m  order  to  gue  fpr  peace.  Th^ 
L  ^|^fou|p^Sfe*  (^HKul  at  SardiB,  wilh  Scipio  Afiicanus  - 
r  his©r(|her,  whc^as  rccovere4-  Tbey  applied  them- 

selves to  tl^  iatter^v^ho  presented  them  to  the  con-  ^ 

'''       ^     Utih      I^P'^f'i^A  nitk^»^\f\f»^vrk\^r  tn  CXCUSe  Aotioi^huS 


I      ^Pfou|eace«;   *^  You  have  always,"  said  he  to  theoj, 
W  ^_J^  pWoned  with  greatness  of  mind,  the  kings  and 

'^H^f  nnridfU^vAii   h!ii^  rnnnn^rprl        HoW  IBpch    mOre 


stdi     They  <ltd  n»endeavour  to 
I  in  any  manner;  aiia  only  sued-humbly,  in  his  name, 
|fou|eace«;   **  You  have  always/ 
**  pWonedwith  greatness  of  n 
^HF^natidfts^ou  hatic  conquered. 
v'shouldTbu  be  Induced  to^  this,  after  a  factory 
«  whiob  ^ves  yo«  die  empirlr  of  the   universe  ? 

V   *    «  Liv.  U  xxxvii.  n*  45-^49.    Pol/h.  in  ExccrpU  Lc|^.  ^i* 
xxiv.    Apptan.  in  Syr.  p.  no— 113. 
.    VOL.  VI.  KK 
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"  I^ncefbrward^  bcii^f  become  equal  to  tk  gods, 
^^  lay  aside  aH  animosity  against  mortalii  and  make 
'^  the  gpod  of  huiiian  race  your  soIe'^studlL  for  the 
.« future^'    '  ;  . 

The.  council  was  summoned  upon  this  enibaj^ 
and  after  having  scftiouslj  examined  the  s^r>  the 
ambassadors  were  called  m.  Scipio  4^icanus  spoke, 
and  acquainted  them  wiU)  what  had  b^  resolved.  He 
saidj  that  as  the  Romans  did  not  ^suffer  themselves 
to  be  depiesscd  by  adversity,  on  the  other  side,  they 
were  never  too  elate  from  prosperity  :  that  therefore 
they  would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands,  than 
those  they  had  made  before  the  battle:  that  Aotio* 
chus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  oo  this  sidft  mount 
Taurus:  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expences  of  t6e 
war,  which  were  computed  at  fifteen*  .^thousand 
Euboean  talents,  and  the  payments  weft  settled 
as  follows ;  five  hundred  talchts  down,  tiro  thou- 
sand five  hundred  when  the  senate  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty,  and  the  refl  in  twelve  years,  a 
thousand  talents  in  each  year ;  that  he  should  pay 
Eumenes  the  four  hundred  talents  be  owed  bus; 
and  the  residue  of  a  payment,  on  account^  coqi 
with  which  the  king  of  Pergamus  his  &tbdr  hd 
furnished  the  king  of  Syria  s  and  tkA  he  fhoold  dci- 
liver  twenty  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Romans. 
He  added,  ^'  The  Romans  cannot  persuade  them- 
'^  selves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hvmibtffrfqge  is 
"  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  They  therefore  dc- 
/*  mand,that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to  them,  as 
*^  also  Thoas  the  jEtolian,  whawas  tbe  chief  agpot 
"  in  fomenting  this  war/*  All  these  conditions  weie 
accepted. 

L.  Cottawas  sent  to  Romewitli  the  i^baswdofs 
of  Antiochus,  to  ac(^uaint  the  senate  ^witb^be  pa^ 
ticulars  of  this  negociation,  and  to  obtain  the  latifi- 

*  Fifteen  thousand  Attic  talents  amount  to  about  two  mil* 
lions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Tkofe 
•f  £iibfiea>  according  to  Badxus*  wocc  fometldng  I4K 
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cation  of  it.  Rumenes  set  out  at  the  stale  time  for 
Rome,  whither  the  ambassadors  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
went  also.  Soon  after  the  five  hundred  talents  were 
paid  the  consul  at  Ephesus,  hostages  were  given  for 
the  remainder  of  the  payment,  and  to  secure  the 
other  articles  of  the  treaty.  Antiochus,  one  of  the 
king's  sons^  was  included  in  the  hostages^  He  af» 
terwards  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  sumamed 
Epiphanes.  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Th6as  rc*» 
ccived  advice  that  a  treaty  was  negociating ;  con- 
cluding that  they  should  be  sacrifiHd  by  it,  they 
provided  for  their  own  safety  by  retiring  before  it 
was  concluded. 

The  JEtolians  Iwd  before  sent  arertjassadors  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  an  accommodation.  To  succeed 
the  better  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  re- 
port in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  unworthy 
the  character  they  bore,  that  the  two  Scipios  had 
been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that 
Antiochus  had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as 
if  this  report  had  been  true  (and  they  declared  im- 
pudently that  it  was  so)  they  assumed  a  haughty 
tone  in  the  senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace 
rather  than  sue  for  it.  This  showed  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  reason  to  be  .offended  at  them  on 
other  accounts.  They  therefore'  were  commanded 
to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fort-  ^ 

night.  The  Romans  received  letters  from  the  con- 
sul soon  after,  by  which  it  appeared  that  this  report 
was  entirely  groundless. 

^  The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M  Fulvius    a.  M. 
Nobiliorand  Cn.  Manlius  Vulsoto  the  consulate.    3^^S* 
In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Mtolh  fell  by  lot  ^^I'A'f^ 
to  Fulvius,  and  Asia  to  Manlius. 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the 
particulars  of  the  victory  and  treaty  of  peace,  filled 

^^  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  47 — 50.  Ibid.  q«  52 — 59.  Folyb.  in  Eiu^ 
^$rfU  Legal,  c-  xxv.     Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  1 16. 
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the  whole  city  with  joy.    Prayers  and  sacrifiecs  v«re 
appointed^  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senati 
immediately    gave    audience,    first    to    Ewicttes, 
and  afterwards  the  ambassadors.     At  this  audience,: 
one  of  the  most  important  affairs  that  had  ever  been 
brought  before  the  senate^  and  which  concerned  all 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be  consid^fed  It 
is  well  knowti  that  libfcrty  in  general  is  precious  and 
dear  to  all  men.     But  the  GrcAs  in  particular  were 
inexpressibly  ^fclous  of  theirs.     They  considered  it 
a^  an  estate  of  inheritance,  which,  had  devolved  to 
them  from  their  ancestors;  and  as  a  peculiar prin- 
lege  that  distii^isfaed  thttt  from  all  other  nations. 
And,   indeed,  the  leafl  attention  to   the  Grecian  . 
history  will  (how,  that  liberty  was  the  gt^t  motive 
and  principle  of  all  their  enterprises  and^^ai^:  aod 
in  a  manner  the  sotil  of  their  laws,  customs,  and 
iriiole  frame  of  government.     Philip  and  Alexaudet 
his  son,  gave  the  first  blows  to  it,  and  their  succesK 
sors  had  exceedingly  abridged,  and  almost  extir? 
pated  it.     The  Ronms  haoMa  little  before  restore! 
It  to  all  the  cities^  of  Greece,  after  having  reduced 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia.    The  cities  of  Asin 
after  the  dcfcaTof  Antiochus,  were  in  hopes  of  .the 
same  indulgence.     The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  Rome,  principally  to  solicit  Ji^t  grace  for 
the  Greeks  of  Asia ;  and  it  wasiriimOTiately  the  in- 
terest of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it.     This  is  the 
subject  on  which  the  aevate  are  now  to  debate^  and 
of  which  the  decision  held  all  £utO|ie  and  Asia  ifl 
suspfnse. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  be 
■opened  hig  speech  with  af  short  comJ^Uroent  to  tbc 
senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  granlrt 
him,  in  freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  when  be- 
sieged in  Pci^mus,  (the  capital  of  his  kingdom)  by 
Antiochus  s  attd  in  securing  his  kingdom  against  the 
unjust  enterprizes  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards 
congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  happy  socccsffttf 
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ntk  arms  both  by  sea  wd  land ;  apd  on  ^he  fatnpus 
victory  they  had  just  before  gained,  by  which  they 
had  driven  Antiocbus  out  oif  Europe,  as  well  as 
all  Asia  situated  on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus.  He 
•added,  that  as  to  himself  and  the  service  be  had;en- 
jdeavoured  to  do  the  Romans,  he  cho&e  rather  to 
^ave  those  things  related  by  their  gpnerals  than  by 
himself.  The  modesty  of  his  behaviojar  was  uni- 
versally applauded  s  but  he  was  desired,  to  specify 
the  particulars  in  which,  the  sen^e  -and  people  of 
Rome  could  oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  x^f 
them ;  assuring  him,  that  he  might  r/ely  on  their 
gopd  inclinations  towards  him.  He  replied,  that. if 
the  choice  of  a  recompense  was  proposed  to  him  by 
others,  and  he  were  permitted  to  consult  the  senate, 
te  then  would  be  so  free  as  to  ask  that  venerable 
body  what  answer  it  would  be  proj)er  for  him  to 

*  make,  in  order  that  he  might  not  insist  upon  im- 
moderate and  unreasonable  demands  -,  but  that,  as 
it  was  frofn  the^enate  that  he  expected  to  be  gratis 
fied  in  all  he  should  require,  he  thought  itmostad* 
viseable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  ^nerosity.  He 
was  again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly,  aikd 
without  ambiguity/  In  this  mutual  contest  between 
politeness  ,and  respect,  BumeHi^  not  being  able  .to 
prevail  with  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  as- 
sembly. The  senate  still  persisted  in  their  first  reso- 
lution :  and  the'  reason  they  gave  for  it  was,  that 
the  king  knew  whattit  best  suited  his  interest  to  ask* 

^ttic  therefore  was  brought  in  again,  and  obliged  to 
explain  himself. 

He  then  made  the  following  speech.  **  I  should 
"  have-  still  contipued  silent,  did  I  not  know  that  ' 
^"^  the  Rhodian  ambass^ors,  whom  you  will  soon 
^^  admit  to  audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are 
"  directly  coiitrary  to  my  interest.  They  will  plead, 
"  in  your  .presence,  the  ci^use  of  all  the  Grecian  oi- 
^'  ties  of  Asia,  and  pretend  that  they  all  ought  to 
*'  be  declared  free.  Now,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
'*  their  intentbn  in  this  is,»to  deprive  me,  oot  only 
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*'  of  those  cities  which  will  be  delivered,  but  even 
**  of  such  as  were  anciently  my  tributanes  ;  and  that 
**  their  view  is,  by  so  signal  a  service,  to  subject 
"  them  effectually  to  themselves,  under  the  specious 
*^  title  of  confederate  ciiies  ?  They  will  not  fail  to 
**  expatiate  strongly  on  their  own  disinterestedness; 
**  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak  for  themselves, 
**  but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.  You 
•*  therefore  will  certainly  not  suffer  yoursclvc?  to  be 
•*  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse  j  and  arc  &r' 
♦*  from  designing,  either  to  discover  an  affected  in- 
•*  equality  towards  your  allies,  by  humbling  some 
••  and  raising  others  in  an  immoderate  degree;  or 
**  to  allow  better  conditions  to  those  who  carried 
•*  arms  against  you,  than  to  such  as  have  always 
**  been  your  friends  and  allies.  With  regard  to  iky 
**  particular  pretensions,  and  my  personal  intcicst, 
"  these  I  can  easily  give  up;  but  as  to  your  kind- 
**  ness,  and  the  marks  of  friendship  with  whicR  you 
"  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  I  must  confess 
^  **  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see  <itbers  triumph 

"  over  me  in  that  particular.  This  is  the  most  prc- 
••  cious  part  of  the  inheritance  I  received  from  my 
"  father,  who  was  the  first  potentate,  in  all  Greece 
**  and  Asia,  that  bad  the  advantage  of  concluding 
**  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship  with  you  j 
**  and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviolable  constancy 
*'  and  fidelity  to  his  latest  breath.  He  was  far  from 
**  confining  himself  in  those  points  to  mere  protes- 
^  tations  of  kindness  and  good-will.  In  all  ihe' 
"  wars  you  made  in  Greece,  whether  by  sea  or  land, 
"  he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  tod  aided 
**  you  with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  «s  none 
^*  of  your  allies  can  boast.  It  may  even  be  said, 
"  that  his  attachment  to  your  interest,  in  the  last 
"  and  strongest  proof  he  gave  of  his  fidelity,  was  the 
^  cause  of  his  death  :  For  the  fire  and  vigour  with 
*'  which  he  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  engage  in  al- 
**  liance  with  you,  occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that 
^<  brought  him  ta  his  end  in  a  few  days.    I  always 
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**  thought  it  my  duty  to  tread  y|  Hhistcps,  firmly 
*•  persuaded  that  qidlbing  coulooe  more  honour- 
^^  able.     It  indeed  was  not  possible  fo^gj|be  to  ex- 
"  ceed  him  in  zeal  and  attachment  for  your  sarvice  : 
^^  but  then  the  posture  of  affairs^  md  the  vw  against 
"  Antiochus,  Iwre  rbrnished  me  more  opportunities 
^*  than  my  father  I}ad,  of  mving  j|)u  proai^l^  this. 
**  Thatprince,  who  was  vwy  powiiHpl  in  Europe  as' 
".well  as  Asia,  offered  me  his  daughter  in  marriage  : 
^•*  he  eng%ed  himself  to  recover  all  those  cilies 
"which  had  HRplted  fi'om.iBe:    He  promised  to 
"  add  consideimHe  countries  to  my  dominions,  upon 
"  condition  that  I  should  join  with  him  against  you. 
"  t  will  not  assume  any  honour  to  myself  froqi 
.  **  not  accepting  offers  which  tended  to  alienate  me 
:  "6pm  your  friendships  and  indeed,  how  would  it 
*•  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  this?    I  will  only 
"^,take  notice  o^^what  I  thought  myself  bound  to  do 
**  in  your  favour,    as  one   who  was  your  ancient 
"  friend  and  ally.     I  assisted  your  generals  both  by 
"  sea  and  Jfnd,  with  a  far  greater  nuoftber  of  troops, 
"  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  provisions, 
"  than  any  of  ^ur  alljies :  I  was  present  in  all  your 
*' naval  engagements,  ""and  these  were  many  j  and 
**  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.  I  suffered 
•*  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  (the  ix^t  grievous  con- 
"  dition  of  war)  and  was  blocked  up  in  Pergamus, 
*'  exposed  every  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown 
^^  and  life.     Having  disengaged  myself  from  this 
"  siege,  whilst  Antiochus  on  one  side,  and  Seleucus 
"  his  son  on  the  other,  were  9^11  encamped  in.  my 
"dominions;  neglecting  entirely  my  own  interest, 
"  I  sailed  whh  my  whole  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  to 
"  meet  Scipio  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in 
"  passing  it.     I  never  quitted  the  consul  from  his 
"  arrival  in  Asia :   not  a  soldier  in  your  camp  has 
"  exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself. 
"  I  have  been  present  in  every  action,  whether  of 
"  foot  or  horse.     In  the  last  engagement,  I  defended 
^*  the  post  which  the  consul  assigned  me.     I  will  not 
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*^  Jisk  wbetbeiy  In  thiB  particular^  jaoy  of  your  allies 
**  deserve  to  be  compared  witj^  ine.  One  thing  I 
^  will  bftM  cotiQifeot  as  to  assert,  that  I  may  put 
*^  mysiUno  parallel  with  a4iy  of  those  kings  or  states, 
^'  on  whosi  you  h^  bestowed,  the  highest  marks  of 
'^  your  favour.  PwUinissa  liad  buMour  enemy  be- 
**  fore •  ht  ijccame  ¥pur  alk.  He  dij^iot  come  over 
"  to  you  with  povifeful  a2»,  and,  at  a  time  ^en  he 
*\  enjoyed  the  full  possesion  of  his  kiQ|^nl »  but 
<<  at  eiile,  driven  from  his  kingdom  ;  pppdered  ol|j^ 
^*  all  his  possessions,  ^jind  deprived  j||r  ail  his  forces, 
'*  he  fled  to  your  camp,  \^^  a  sqipnron  of  HHsei 
*^  in  order  to  seek  an,  asylum  as  wdl  as  aid  in  his 
**  n»fortune8.  Nevertheless,  because  he  has  since 
*?  served  you  faithfully  against  Syphax  and  the  Car- 
^*  thaginiaos,  you  have  not  only  resUppd  hiq|t»v. 
**  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but,  by  bestowing  of 
*^  him  great  part  of  Syphax^s  kinalpm,  you  have 
*^  made  him  one  of  the  most  powe^l  monarchs  ^ 
"  Africa.  Wliat  therefore  may  we  not  expect  ffon? 
'^  yourliberalMj^,  we,  who  hav||Kver  been^ur  all^s, 
**  and  never  your  enemies  ?  IV^father,  n^*^'^^^'^^ 
**  and  myself,   liave,    on  all  ooca|jpns,  drawn  our 


^  swords  inyourcaitte,  bot&by  sSand  laM;  Bot 
"  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  great  distance  fran  our 
*/  native  country,  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeo|ja,  afi||^ 
•*  JEtolia,  during  the  wars  iigainst  Philip,^htio* 
**  ochus,  and  the  iEtoliaqs.  .  Perhaps  some  one  may 
•'  ask,  what  are  your  pretensions  ?  ijince  you  force 
"  me  to  explain  myself,  they  are  as  fojlaw.  If,  in 
<'  repulsing  Antiocluis  beyond  mount  'Opr^s,  )itt 
'*  intention  was  toseizfcupon  that  country,  ii|jo3fer  ■ 
"to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  Icoui^dllpt  wisj|<w 
"  better  neighbours,  none  being  movable  tosccufc 
**  my  dominions.  But  if  jpouare  resolvtd  toitsign 
"  it,  and  to  rec^  your  armies  from  thence.  J  dare 
"  presume  to  say,  that  none  of  your  allies  deserve 
"  advantages  from  you  better  than  myself.  Yet 
**  (some  may  observe)  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  dc^  * 
*^  liv^r  cities  from  slavery,  and  to  rcfet»rc^tbcm  their 
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|.         ^  lihtfty.    il^r^t  it,  f»rovided  they  bad  never -€»♦ 
^         ^'  er4j|cd  hostilities  again^  yoyu     But  thea,  if  thejf 
**  have  been  so  far  attached  tQ  AatiacUus's'iot^r«st> 
"  will  it  not  be  aaiich  mane  wortfiyof  youriiri«doim 
^^  and  justto|^  ,to  bestow,  your  favours  on   alUes^ji 
^     **  who  have  served  you  faithfully,  than  oii  enemie« 
•     ^*  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  destroy  jkhi?** 
.    The  senate  were  exceedingly  pkased   with  tha 
'  king's  haraogu^i  and  showed  evidently,  that  th^* 

L  werf^  detjewuinecJ  to  do  ey^ry  thing  for  hioi  in  their 

'  power. 

^  The  Rhodkns  were  afterwards  admitted  tp  au* 


¥>i 


g|        dience.     The  person  who  spoke  in  their  name,  after 

^       Tiy^ing  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans 

f^wH  the  services  they  had  doo^  them,  first  in  the 

war  against  Philip,  and  afterwojrds  in  that  i^ainst 

Ajatiochus:  *^  Nothing,"  says  he,  (directing  him*- 

L         self  to  the  senators)  *'  grkv^s  us  90  much  at  t\m 

^     ,    ^*  time,  as  t^  find  ourselves  obliged  to  engage  au  a 

^         "  dispute  with  Eumenes,  that  prince,  for  wham,  rf 

^*  all  princes,  both  our  republic  and  ourselves  have 

^*  the  mdsi:  faithful  and  cordial  fe^pect.     The  ^- 

^'  ^^  cumstance  which  divides  and  separates  us  on  this 

|f  ^    ,  ^occasion,  docs  not  proceed  ffom  a  disparity  of 

^'*       *^*  minds,  but  from  a  difference  of*  conditions.     We 

\  ^^  are  free,  and  Eumenes  is  a  king.     It  is  natuml 

f"  that  We,  being  a  free  paeple,  should  plead  for  rthe 
*^*'  liberty  of  others  5  and  tb»t  kings  should  endtavotir 
**  to  make  all  things  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign 
*'  sway.  However  this  be,  the  qiciMttSttncc  -which 
-A*'  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is  not  somudh^the 
W  '"  affair  in  itself,  which  seems  to  beof  such  aaatune, 
"  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opinion 
*^  about  it,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  show  to  so 
f*  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes.  If  there  was  no 
«*  other  way  of  acknowledging  the  important  fier- 
•**  vices  of  a  kir^,  your  confederate  and  ally,  but  in 
**  subjccteng  free  cities  to  his  power,  you  then  might 
«*  be  doubtful,  from  the  fear  you  mt^it  be  under, 
**  either  of.  iiot  discovering  gratituc^,  «no«igh  tt>. 
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•*  wards  a  prince  who  is  your  friend;  ^'of  rcnounc- 
^  ing  your  principles,  and  the  glory  you  have  ac- 
**  mitred  in  the  war  s^ainst  Philip,  by  restoring  ail 
**  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  B»t  fortune 
•*  has  put  vou  in  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear 
**  either  of  those  inconveniences.  The  immortal 
"  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you  have  so  lately 
*•  gained,  by  which  you  acquh'e  no  less  riches  than 
•^  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves  easily  of 
«*  what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  TOty- 
^  gias,  all  Pisidia,  Chersonesus,  and  the  country 
*•  contiguous  to  it,  are  subjected  by  you.  One  of 
**  these  provinces  is  alone  capable  of  enlargii^  con- 
•*  siderably  the  dominions  of  Eumenes;  but  all  of 
**  them  together  will  equal  him  to  the  most  pow^ui 
•*  kings.  You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  the  same 
^  time,  recompense  very  largely  your  allies,  and  not 
^  depart  firom  the  maxima  which  form  the  glory  of 
«'  your  empire..  The  same  motive  prompted  you  to 
•*  march  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  As  the 
^^  cause  is  the  same,  the  like  issue  is  expected ;  not 
•*  only  because  you  yourselves  have  already  set  the 
**  example,  but  because  your  honour  requires  it. 
**  Others  eng^^e  in  war,  nierely  to  dispossess  their 
**  tieighbours  of  some  country,  some  city,  fortress, 
**  or  sea-port ;  but  you,  O  Ronmns,  ocver  draw 
*•  the  sword  from  such  motives ;  when  you  fight,  it 
••  is  for  §lory ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  inspires 
"  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your 
name  aod  empire,  alnK>st  equal  to  that  which  is 
•*  paid  the  gods.  The  business  is  to  preserve  tbatf 
**  glory*  You  have  undertaken  to  rc^ue,  from' 
^  the  bondage  of  kings,  and  to  restore  to  its  an- 
cient liberty,  a  nation  famous  for  its  antiquity ; 
*'  and  stiH  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  actions, 
*'  dsnd  its  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts  and 
"  sciences.  It  is  the  whole  nation  you  have  taken 
*'  under  your  protection,  and  you  have  promised  it 
•*  them  to  the  end  of  time.  The  cities,  situated  in 
•*  Greece  itself,  are  not  more  Grecian  than  the  cq* 
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^'  Ionics  tiny  settled  in  Asia.  A  change  of  countrf 
*'  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  or 
**  manners.  All  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  have  en- 
'*  dcavoured  to  rival  our  ancestors  and  founders,  int 
"  virtue  aAd  in  knowledge.  Many  persons  ip  this 
V  assembly  have  seen  the  cities  ot  Greece  and  those; 
**  of  Asia:  the  only  difierence  is»  that  we  are  si«- 
^*  tuated  at  a  farther  distance  from  Rome.  If  a  dif* 
^'  ference  in  ^mate  should  change  the  nature  and 
*^  disposition  t)f  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles, 
*^  surrounded  as  they  are  with  ignorant  and  bar* 
^^  barous  nations,  should  necessarily  have  long  since 
**  de|;enerated ;  and  yet  we  are  informed  that  you 
•*  have  as  great  a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived 
•*  in  the  centre  <rf  Greece.  And  indeed,  they  have 
^^  retained,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  lang\iage,  the 
**  dress,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Greeks;  but 
'*  have  also  poeserved  ^U  more  their  manners,  laws, 
^  and  genius,  and  all  these  pure  and  uncdkuptedt 
'*  by  their  correspondence  with  the  neighbouring 
"  nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  rf 
*'  your  empire.  Every  country  on  this  side  of  it, 
**  ought  not  to  appear  remote  from  you.  Where- 
**  ever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither 
«*  also  the  genius  and  form  of  your  government. 
^  Let  the  Barbarians,  who  arc  accustomed  to  slavery, 
<<  continue  under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  ti 
<*  grateful  to  them.  Hie  Greeks,  in  the  m^diocricf 
*<  of  their  present  condition,  think  it  glorious  to 
"  imitate  your'  escalted  sentiments.  Bom  and  nur- 
**  tured  in  liberty,  they  know  you  will  not  deem  it  a 
**  crime  jn  them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  your- 
**  selves  are  so.  Formerly,  their  own  strength  was 
**  sufficient  to  secure  empire  to  them;  but  now  they 
♦*  implore  the  Gods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  forever 
"  by  those  people,  with  whom  they  have  placed  it. 
'*'  All  they  desire  is,  that  you  would  be  {leased  to 
"  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liber- 
**  ties,  as  they  are  now  no  longer  able  to  defend 
•*  them  by  their  own.     But,  says  somebody,  som* 
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^  of  tfiDsc ' cities  imve  fivoured  Antiofius.  Had  not 
*^  riie  oj^ere  A/rourecl  PKilip  alsa|  and  the  Taren- 
**  tincs/  PyrAus?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Car- 
^  thage,  yoir  enemy  as  well  as  rival,  enjoys  its  li- 
^  bleities  and  tews.  Consider,  O  Romans,  the  cn- 
^  gagetnents  which  this  example  lays  you  under. 
"  Will  you  indulge  to  Eutucnes's  annbition  ^  beg 
*^  his  pardon  for  the  expression)  what  you  refused  to 
* 'your  Own  jiafct  indignation  ?  As  for  us  Rhodians, 
**  in  this,  as  well  as  In  all  the  wars  which  you  have 
*^  carried  on  in  our  countries,  we  have  endeavoured 
^'Jto  b^havb  as  good  and  faithful  allies;  and  yod 
*'  are  to  judge  whether  we  hpve  really  been  such. 
*  Now  we  ergoy  peace,  we  are  so  ftee  as  to  give  you 
^  a  counter  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to 
**  you.  If  you  follow  it,  it 'will  demonftrate  to 
•*  the  universe,  that  however  nobly  you  obtain  vic- 
'*  tories,,  you  yet  know  how  to  make  a  nobler  use  of 
"  them.*"  A- 

It  was  :  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this 
speech,  and  it  was  thought  worthy  of  the  JLcttnan 
,  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itsetf  on  *this  occasion 
divided  and  opposed  by  differeixt  sentiments  and 
duties,  of  whose  importance  and  justi(|e  they  were  . 
sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  on  this  occasion.  On  one  side, 
gratitude,  with  regard  to  the  scrvicet  4$  sl  king, 
who  had  adhered  to  them  with  inviolable  zeal  and. 
fidelity,  made  a  strong  impression  on  their  minds  : 
on  the  other,  they  earnestly  wished  to  have  it 
thought,  that  the  sole  view  of  their  undertaking 
this  tvalr  was  to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  to  their 
liberty.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  motiv^  on 
both  sides  were  exceedingly  strong.  The  restoring 
of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  lilerties  and  laws, 
after  Philip's  defeat,  had  acquired  tte  Romans  a 
reputation  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  triumphs. 
But  then  it  would  be  dangerous  to  displease  so 
powerful  a  prince  as  Eumenes;  and  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  Romans  to  bring  over  other  kings  to 
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their  side  by  the  attractive  charms  of  advmitteige^ 
However,  the  ^isdom  of  the  senate  kocw  how  ta 
conciliate  thcscTdifFelient^iities*  i 

Antiochus*s  ambassadors  Were  buought  in  aftcf 
those  of  Rhodes,  and  aU  they  request«t  of  the  se- 
nate was,  to  confiim  the  peace  which  L.  Scrpio  had 
granted  them..  They  comf>Hed  with  their  desire^  and 
accordingly,  some  days  after,  k  also  was  ratified  lA 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise 
heard,  and  the  answer  made  thcm^was,  that  the  se- 
nate would  dispatch,  pursiiantto  their  usual  custom, 
tien  commissioners  to  inquire  into^  and  settle  the  af- 
feiirs  of  Asia  It  was  told  them  in  general,  that 
Lycaqnia,  the  two  Phryj^s^  and  Mysia^  sbaukl 
thenceforward  be  subject  to  king  Eumenes.  .  The 
Rhodians  were  allotted  the  possession^  of  Lyciaii,  and 
that  part  of  Caria  which  lies  nearesi  to  Rhodes^  and 
part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  these  distributions,  suchi 
cities  were  excepted  as  enjoyod  their  freedom,  befor* 
the  battle  fought  against  Antiochtis.  It  was  enacted^ 
that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  paid 
tribute  to  Attalue,  sbofuld  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes^ 
and  that  such;  as  bad  bJ^n  tributaries  to  Antiochus, 
«hould  be  free  and  exempt  from  contributions  of 
every  kind, 

Eumenes*  and  the  Rhodiatns  seemed  very  well  sa^- 
tisfied  with  thi^  new  reguhition.  The  latter,  re- 
quested as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sfoles', 
a  city  of  Cilicia,  descended  originally,  as  wc4h  as 
themselves,  from  the  people  of  Argos,  might  be 
restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  con- 
sufting  Antiochus's  ambassadors  on  that  hoad,  in- 
formed the  Rhodians  of  the  violent  opposition  which 
those  apnbassadors-  had  made  to  their  request's  be- 
cause Soles,  as  situatec^  beyond  mount  Taurus,  was 
not  included  in  the  treaty.  However,  that  if  they 
imagined  the  honour  ol*Rhodes  was  concerned  in 
this  demand,  they  would  s^ain  attempt  ta  overc9me 
their  repugnance.     Thf  Rhodians,    returning  the 
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most  hearty  thanks  once  more  to  the  Romans,  fat' 
the  great  favours  they  vouchsafed  them,  answered 
that  it  was  far  f  om  their  intention  to  interrupt  th© 
peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  highly  satis&ed. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  -^milius  Re- 
gillus,  who  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea  over  the  ad- 
miral of  Antiochus's  fleet;  and  still  more justiy  to 
L.  Scipio,  who  had  conquered  the  king  m  person. 
He  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  that  his 
titles  might  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  his  brother, 
upon  whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which 
was  not  of  long  duration,  cost  the  .Roaan  bnt 
little  bloodt  and  yet  contributed  very  ouich  to  the 
aggrandizing  of  their  empire.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  this  victory  contributed  also,  in  another  man- 
ner, to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  that  very  empire,  by 
introducing  into  Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought 
into  it,  a  taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  effemiaaie 
pleasures;  for  it  is  from  thb  victory  over  Antiocfaus, 
and  the  conquest  of  Asia,  that  *  Pliny  dates  the  de; 
pnivity  and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  rq>ubKc  ojf 
Rome,  and  the  fatal  changes  which  ensued  \u 
Asia*,  vanquished  by  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards 
vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.  Foreign  wealth  ex- 
tinguished in  that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  po* 
verty  and  simplicity,  in  which  its  strength  and  ho- 
nour had  consisted,  -f  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of 
Asia,  brought  with  her  in  her  train  irr^ularitics  and 

«  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  3. 
•  Armis  via'/,  vitiis  wctus  est.    Senec  de  Alex, 
f  Prima  pereprinos  •bfcana  ficunia  nmm 
Itttulit,  Is  turpi  fregtrunt Jtcula  Utxn 
Di'vitise  molUi' 

Nmllum  crimen  abeft  faciwffui  Hbidinis,  ix  fn* 
Pauper  tat  Remana  perit        ^^ 

S^n/ior  armis 
Iwma  tncuhat,  victumque  ulcifcitur  triem. 

JvvEir,  Lib*  ii.  Satyr,  ti. 
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crimes  of  ^very  kind^  made  greater  havoc  in  the 
cities  than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  done,  and 
in  that  manner  avenged  the  conquered  globe. 


Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  jfvith  re^- 
gard  to  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  kings  both  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  reader  begins  to  dim>ver,  in  the  events  b^ 
fore  rekted^  one  of  the  prmcipal  characteristics  oi 
the  Rom^,  which  will  so^n  determine  the  £ate  qf 
all  the  states  of  Greece,,  and  produce  an  almost  g/Oh 
neral  change  in  the  adverse,  1  mean,  a  spirit  of  so* 
vcreignty  and  dominion.  This  characteristic  does 
.  not  display  itself  at  first  in  its  full  extents  it  reveals 
itself  only  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  but  by  insensible 
jMpgressions^  svhich  at  the  same  time  are  rapid 
aiougb,  thai  we  &ee  it  carried  ajL  last  to  its  greatest 
■=     height. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people  on  certain 
occasions^^  show  such  a  moderation  and  disinterest- 
^'  cdness,  as  (to  consider  them  only  from  their  outside) 
ex£;eed  eycry  thing^we  meet  with  in  history,  and  to 
which  it  seems  inconsistent  to  refuse  praise.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  delightful  or  more  glorious  day, 
th^  that  in  which  the  Romans,  after  having  carried 
on  a  J^g  and  i^angcrous  war;  after  crossing  sea% 
and  exhausting  their  treasures ;  caused  a  her^d  to 
proclaim^  in  a  general  assembly^  that  the  Romau 
people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  j  and 
desired  to  reap  no  other  fruit  by  their  victory,  than 
the  noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations,  the 
bare  remembranee  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed  to 
endear  them  to  the  Romans?  The  description  of 
that  opmortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without  tears, 
and  without  being  affected  with  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm of  esteem  and  admiratioa. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  pro- 
ceeded merely  from  %  principle  of  generosity,  void 
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of%rt  interested  motives;  hsed  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  condtict  of  the  Romans  been  rf  the  same  nature 
with  smrh  exulted  *  sentiments  %  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly  have  been  more  august,  or  nKhre  capable  of 
doing  honour  to  a  nation.  But,  if  we  penetrate  ever  so 
Irttle  b^ond  this  glaring  outside,  we  soon  perceive, 
fhat  this  specious  moderation  of  the  Romans  was 
entirely  founded  upon  a^profound  policy:  wise  in- 
deed,* and  prudent,  according  to  the  oHinary  rales 
of  government,  but  at  .the  same  time,  yery.remote 
ftom  that  noble  disinterestedness,  so  highly  extolled 
on  the  pfescnt  ocOLsion.  It  may  be  aflfermeci  that 
tbe  Grecians  then  abandonfd  theni^lves  to  a  stupid 
joy;  fondly  imagining 'that  thcy^wA  really  free,  be- 
cause the  Romans  declared  them  so. 

Greece/  in  the  times  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was  ^' 
divided  between  two  powers ;  1  mean  the  Grecian 
TepubHcs  and  Macedonia;   and  they  were  always  en- 
gaged in  war;  t^w?  former  to  preserve   the  remams  j 
of  their  ancient  liberty ;  and  the  latter  to  complete 
their  subjection.     The  Romans,  being  perfectly  mil 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensible^ 
that  they  needed  not  be  under  apy  apprebi^sions 
from  those  little  republics,  which  were  grown  l^ak^ 
through  length  of  years,  by  intestine  feuds,  mutu"^ 
jealousies,  and  the  warsthey  had  been  forced  to  sujl 
port  against  foreign  powers.     But  Macedonbb  ^^icfi 
was  possessed  of  well-disciplined  troopji,  irmred  ti*- 
'all  the  toils  of  war,  which  had  continually  in  viewi 
the  glory  of  its  former  monarchs ;  which  liiid  for- 
merly extended  its  conquests  to  the  cxiE^ilties  of 
the  globe;  whiih  still  harboured  an  ardent,  thougli 
chimerical  desire  of  attaining  UDiveistri  empire;  aad 
which  had  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  with  the  ki^s    , 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  sprung  from  the  sam^rigP 
and  united  by  the  common  interebts.  of  m^rchy; 
'Macedonia,  I  say,  gave  just  alaxms  to  Rome,  ^^lA 
from  the  ruin. of  Carthage,  had  no  obsnicles leflWtn 
regard  to  their  ambitious  designs,  but  those  powcr- 
flil   kingdoms  that  Wred  thd  rest  of  (he  world  be- 
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j    tween  theiii,  add  espedallf  Masedoai^^  as  it  lay 
'    nearest  to  Italy. 

j        To  balance  therefore  the  power  of  Macedon,  and 
'    to  dispossess  Philip  of  the  aids  be  flattered  himself 
'    he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which,  indeed,        j 
'    had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to 
oppose  this  common  enemy^  JWKonkl  j^crhaps  hare 
imide  him  invincible  with  r^gaard  tc\  the  Romans; 
in  this  view,    I   say,  this  latter^  pwple  declated 
v:lQudly  in  fovour  df  those  republics;    made  it  thdr 
g^dry  to  take  them  under  tlieir'protcction,  and  that 
with  no  tidier  desigb,  in  outward  appearance,  than 
to  defend  them  against  Hapiv  oppyce^sors ;  and  further 
to  ^taefa  them  by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  hung 
out  ^tp  them  a  specious  bait,  (as  a  rewiKl  for  their 
fidelity^  l  mean  liberty,  of  which,  ail  the  r*ublics 
in  question  were  inexpressiblv  jealous;  and  which       f 
the  Majpedonian  monarchs  h^d  perpetually  disf^uted 
with  Ibem.  '  ^  - 

'         Tliiei  bait  was  artfutfy  prepared,  and  'swallowed       * 
very  griped ily  by  the  geniality  crf^  the  C||C^l^s,  whose 
views  |)ehetiated  no  farther*     JBut /he  most  judi- 
I     cio^  aqd  most  clear-sighted  among  thet^  discpv^red       ; 
I     tjbjpi^^ger  that  lay^concealed  beneath  this  charming 
fcaitl^'^  and   accordingly  they  exhorted   the  people 
from  time  to  time  in  their  public  as^mblies,  to  be* 
/Ware  of  this  cloud  that  was  gathering  m^he  Weft; 
and  which,  changing  on  a  sudden  int^  avdreadful 
tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  theiii  heads, 

I      to  their  utter  destruction.  *.   . 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than 
I      the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  tjhe  beginning.  They' 
I     acted  with  the^  utmost  moderation  towards  such 
I     states  and  nationil  as  ai^dressi^^  the^  for  protection  ;      | 
*•  -^Sny  T>irr^nrrd  thm  ag^ipgt  th^jr  enemies;   took  ^^ 
the  utmost  pains  in  terminating  their  differences, 
and  in  suppressing  all  troubles  which  arose  amongst 
them;  and  did  not  demand  the  least  recompense  Tor 
all  these  services  done  their  allies.    By  this  means 
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therr  authority  gatned  stfen^  d^iAf^  asd  prepared 
the  nations  for  entire  subjection. 

And  indeed,  upon  pretence  of  aSknmg  tbem 
their  good  offices,  of  entering  into  tbeir  interestSy 
and  of  reconciling  them^  they  rendered  tkcmselvGS 
the  sovereign  arbiters  of  those  winxn  thcj  had  b> 
^ored  to  IHierty ;  and  whom  they  now  conaidered, 
in  some  measure,  as  their  frcedmcik.  They  used  to 
tiepute  commissioners  to  them,  to  taquife  into 
their  complaints,  to  weigh  and  eKaoMQc  the  reaaoos 
on  both  sides,  and  to  deckk  tiieir  qoamrcls :  but 
when  t^e  articles  were  of  such  a  nature,  t^nt  there 
"n^as  no  possibiiity  of  reconciling  Skcm  on  the  apot^ 
•they  inyited  them  to  send  their  deputies  to  Home. 
But  afterwards  they  used  to  aunnnon  those  who 
refused  to  be  reconciled;,  obliged  them  to  plead 
their  cause  before  the  senate,  andcwn  to  a^jcaria 
pencxi  there,  f^'rom  arbiters  aud  mediatixa  faeiog 
i>ecome  supreme  judges,  they  soon  assumed  a  mar 
psterial  tome,  looked  upon  their  c^reea  as  inc- 
Vocable  decisions,  were  greatly  -offendod  when  the 
most  rmpiich  obedience  was  net  paid  to.  them,  aad 
^ave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance : 
thus  theie  arose,  in  the  Roman  senate,  a  tnbusal 
^hich  judged  ail  nations  and  kings,  frooi  whick 
there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal,  at  -lbs  end  of 
every  war,  determined  the  rewardfcs  and  puaisbr 
nients  due  to  aJl  parties.  They  dispossessed  the 
vanquished  nations  of  part  of  their  territories  ia 
order  to  bestow  them  on  their  allies^  by  which  tfaef 
did  two  things  from  which  they  reaped  a  doobk 
advantage  y  tor  they  thereby  engaged  in  the  interest 
of  Rome,  such  kings  as  were  no  waysfonnidableto 
them;  and  weakened  others,  whose  friendship  tb« 
ilomans  could  not  expect,  and  whose  arms  tbey  had 
reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the 
tepubKc  of  the  Achseans  inveigh  strongly  ia  a  poh*- 
lie  assemtiy  against  this  unjust  usurpatiai^  and  ask 
by  what  title  the  Romaas  are  empowered*to  assame 
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90  hanglUy  aa  aeeendtnC  oTef  them;  ivhether  their 
republic  was  not  ns  free  and  independent  as  that  of 
Rome;  fey  what  right  the  hitfer  pretended  to  force 
-the  Acbseans  -to  acctount  tor  ti%eir  conduct  $  whether 
they  would  be  (ykased,  should  the  Achjeaxis,  m 
their  turn,  officiously  pretend  to  inquire  into  their 
alfairs ;  and  whether  matters  ought  not  to  be  on 
the  same  foot  on  both  sides?  All  these  reflections 
were  very  reasonable,  jttst,  and  unanswerable ;  tmd 
the  Romans  had  no  a<l vantage  in  the  question  but 
force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  tbeir  pdif 
tics  were  the  same,  with  regard  to  their  treatment 
of  kings.  They  first  won  over  to  their  interest 
such  among  them  as  were  the  weakest,  and  coase*' 
quentlv  the  least  formidable:  they  gave  thona  the 
title  of  allies,  whereby  their  pereons  were  cendered 
in  some  measure  sacred  and  inviolable;  and  was  a 
kind  of  safeguard  against  other  kings  more  power&il 
than  themselves:  they  increased  their  revenues,  and 
enlarged  their  territories,  to  let  tliem  see  what  they 
might  expect  from  their  protectioin.  It  was  this 
raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  so  exalted  a 
f)itch  of  grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romarhs  invaded,  upon  different 
pretences,  those  great  potentates,  who  divided  Eu^ 
rope  and  Asia.  And  1k>w  haughtily  did  the^'  treat 
them,  even  before  they  had  conquered  1  A  ^wer*. 
ful  king,  confined  within  a  narrow  circle  by  a  pri- 
vate  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his  an- 
swer before  he  quitted  it:  how  imperious  was  this! 
But  then,  how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings? 
They  command  them  to  deliver  up  their  children^ 
and  the  heirs  to  their  crown,  as  hostages  and  pledges 
of  their  fidelity  and  good  behaviour ;  oblige  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms;  forbid  them  to  declare  war, 
or  conclude  any  alliance  without  first  obtaining  their 
leave;  banish  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  leave  them,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only 
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an  empty  title,  and  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  dn 
vested  of  all  its  rights  and  advantages. 

We  arc  not  to  doubt,  but  that  Providence  had 
decreed  to  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the 
1/vorld,  and  the  scriptures  had  prophesied  their  fu- 
ture ghuideur  :  But  they  were  iStrangers  to  those  di- 
vine oracles;  aod  besides,  the  bare  prediction  of 
their  conqujests  was  no  justification  with  regard  to 
them.  Although  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still 
more  so  to  prove,  that  this  people  had,  from  their 
first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer  and 
subject  all  nations;  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  if 
we  examine  their  whole  conduct  attentively,  it  wiU 
appear  that  they  acted  as  if  t)iey  had  a  foreknow- 
ledge orUiis;  and  that  a  kind  of  instinct  determined 
them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to 
•  what  this  so  much  boasted  lenity  and  moderation  of 
the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty 
<^.  all  nations;  having  the  utmost  contempt  for 
kings  and  monarchy;  looking  upon  the  whole  uni- 
verse as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable 
ambition,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world :  They 
seized  indiscriminately  all  provinces  and  kingdoms, 
and  extended  their  empire  over  all  nations:  in  a 
word,  they  prescribed  no  other  limits  to  their  vaft 
projects,  but  those  which  deserts  and  seas  made  it 
.  impossible  to  pass. 
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